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THE LAST PHASE 


I. Tue Peace Orrer anp Its SEQUEL. 


URING the winter the conviction has been growing 

among both groups of belligerents that the war 
has entered on its final phase. In this country the old 
complacent notion that the war could be won sooner 
or later by merely “ holding-out ” has yielded at last 
to the conviction that the whole strength of the com- 
munity must be brought to bear without loss of time 
and more completely than ever before if we are to make 
certain, if possible this year, of a decisive victory. If 
we have hitherto taken unwarrantable risks and counted 
too much on probabilities, we are determined now so 
to organise our resources as to limit, as far as may be, 
the operation of chance. The British people have nerved 
themselves to a supreme effort, and they will not relax it 
till the war is won. Still more significant is the change 
of spirit in Germany. Her rulers have never underrated 
the value of time. On August 4, 1914, the Chancellor 
explained to the British Ambassador at Berlin that time 
was “a matter of life and death for them”; and from 
that day to this the German General Staff has never ceased 
trying to force a quick decision in the field. For the 
first part of last year the probability of achieving such 
a decision, or, at any rate, of forcing the Allies to come 
to terms before the moment of Germany’s exhaustion 
could arrive, was still, it seems, a fixed article of faith 
in Berlin. But the experience of the ensuing months 
taught the German Government two unpleasant lessons. 
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They learned that, according to any sober calculation 
from the results hitherto obtained, a decisive military 
success was no longer possible in the West, and, despite the 
easy overrunning of Wallachia, no longer probable in the 
East. And they learned also that the stiffening of the 
blockade and the poverty of the harvest had narrowed the 
limits of their staying power; that in food supplies for 
their civil population and in certain subsidiary requirements 
for the army the moment of exhaustion was nearer than 
they had imagined. The effect of these discoveries on 
all their hopes and plans has been even more striking 
than the change of attitude in England. If we have 
begun to discern more clearly and to face more squarely 
the greatness of the effort needed to secure a speedy 
victory, they have begun to wonder whether they can 
escape defeat. They also, therefore, are striving by a 
drastic reorganisation of their military and civil resources 
to throw the last ounce of their national energy into the 
scale, They seem, indeed, to feel that only by snatching 
some measure of success within the next few months 
can they prevent the ultimate disaster. And this new 
attitude of desperation is practically self-confessed: the 
proof of it is to be found in the series of official declara- 
tions which began on December 12 and culminated on 
January 31, and which, it is now evident, stand together 
in one consistent and dramatic sequence. 

At the beginning of the winter the rumour that good 
news was to be expected before Christmas was sedulously 
spread among the peoples of the Central Powers ; and on 
December 12 the Imperial Chancellor revealed to the 
Reichstag what the good news was. “In a deep moral 
and religious sense of duty towards this nation and beyond 
it towards humanity, the Emperor now considers that the 
moment has come for official action towards peace. His 
Majesty, therefore, in complete harmony and in common 
with our Allies, has decided to propose to the hostile 
Powers to enter into peace negotiations.” The most 
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remarkable feature of the Note conveying this proposal 
to the Entente Powers was its recital of military triumphs. 
The armies of the Central Powers had given “ proof of 
their indestructible strength”: their lines stood 
“‘unshakable against ever-repeated attacks,” while the 
Roumanian “ diversion” had been “ speedily and vic- 
toriously thwarted.” Nor had the limits of achievement 
even yet been reached. “ The general situation justifies 
our hope of fresh successes.” And the Chancellor’s 
speech was tuned throughout to the same high pitch. 
“‘Hindenburg’s unparalleled genius has made possible 
things which were hitherto considered impossible. And 
Hindenburg does not rest: military operations progress.” 
Both Note and speech, in fact, were more like a pxan 
of victory than an offer to treat for peace. The victors, 
they affirmed, were now willing to call a halt to their 
advancing legions if their enemies would accept the 
conditions they were intending to lay down. 

Despite its arrogant and provocative phrasing the 
Chancellor’s proposal was undoubtedly a genuine bid for 
peace. It had long been obvious that the German Govern- 
ment were as anxious as the German people to make peace, 
provided its terms enabled them to retain and consolidate 
the more essential part of the gains recorded on the war- 
-map. The Chancellor knew well enough that the Allies’ 
reading of the military position and its future prospects 
was by no means consonant with his; but he doubtless 
hoped that among the Allies there might be some who, not 
unwilling to make a compromise in face of the appalling cost 
in life and wealth of continuing the war and discounting 
his boastful language as intended primarily for German 
ears, might be ready to negotiate. And, of course, in 
the privacy of the council chamber the German envoys 
could safely adopt a less truculent tone. 

But the Chancellor can scarcely have been confident 
that his proposal, however sincere, would be accepted: 
nor can he have been altogether surprised at its prompt 
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and unanimous rejection by the Allies. It is probable, 
indeed, that he had expected such a result, and that the 
deeper significance of his declaration lay not so much in 
its immediate purport as in the conclusions he intended 
to be drawn from it, not so much in its ostensible object 
as in its ulterior objects. These ulterior objects would 
seem to have been twofold—the first directed chiefly 
towards the German people, the second chiefly towards 
the neutral States. The peace offer was meant to give 
to the German people—beginning, as they now were, to 
show signs of restiveness at the palpable contrast between 
substantial casualties and deprivations and insubstantial 
promises of a victorious peace—one more proof that 
the war had been from the first a war of self-defence. 
The proposal was skilfully represented as evidence that 
the supreme head of the Prussian military system was no 
more responsible for continuing the war than he had been 
for beginning it. Simultaneously with its publication 
the Kaiser addressed an Order to his Army and Navy 
informing them of “the offer of peace” which he had 
made “under the influence of the victory which you 
have gained,” but stating also his uncertainty as to whether 
the offer would be accepted. Immediately on its rejection, 
he issued a further Order declaring that the enemy had 
refused to come to terms because they were bent on the 
* annihilation” of Germany, and calling on his soldiers and 
sailors to steel their hearts against those who lusted to 
destroy their Fatherland. 

At the time it was made, this seemed the primary 
object, apart from the immediate question of peace 
negotiations, of the Chancellor’s move; but it is now 
evident that it had another and an even more important 
aim. And a hint as to its character would seem, in the 
light of what has followed, to have been given in the closing 
passage of the Chancellor’s speech : 

If our enemies decline, and wish to take upon themselves the 
world’s heavy burden of all those terrors which thereafter will follow, 
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then, even in the least and smallest homes, every German heart will 
burn in sacred wrath against our enemies, who are unwilling to stop 
human slaughter in order that their plans of conquest and annihila- 
tion may continue. In a fateful hour we took a fateful decision. 
God will be judge. We can proceed upon our way without fear and 
unashamed. We are ready for fighting and we are ready for peace. 


A few days later a still clearer hint was forthcoming 
from an unexpected quarter. While the Allied Govern- 
ments were drafting their reply to the German Note an 
intervention suddenly occurred from outside the circle 
of war. On December 18 the President of the United 
States addressed a Note to the belligerent Powers. Its 
essential purport was contained in the following sentence : 


The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call 
out from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded, and 
the arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee 
against its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future, 
as would make it possible frankly to compare them. 


The general significance of this invitation and of the 
reference made in the Note to the creation after the war 
of “ a league of nations to ensure peace and justice through- 
out the world” can only be rightly estimated in the 
light of American opinion and is discussed from that 
point of view in another article.* Our present concern 
is with the reasons which prompted Mr. Wilson to invite 
the belligerents to state the terms on which they would be 
willing to conclude the war. 


The terms upon which it is to be concluded they (the Government 
of the United States) are not at liberty to suggest ; but the President 
does feel that it is his right and his duty to point out their intimate 
interest in its conclusion, lest it should presently be too late to 
accomplish the greater things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest the 
situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered 
altogether intolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury be done to 
civilisation ttself which can never be atoned or repaired. 


* “ The United States and the Future Peace.” 
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These were startling words, and no one could fail to 
realise their meaning. Mr. Wilson, it was clear, whether 
prompted by his own insight into the probabilities of the 
future or by the receipt of some more or less defiaite 
warning from an authoritative source, was expecting that, 
unless the war were rapidly concluded, it would assume a 
new and terrible phase. Nor could anyone who remem- 
bered the character of previous disputes between the 
United States and each of the two belligerent groups 
respectively feel any doubt as to which of those groups 
Mr. Wilson had in mind. And if Mr. Wilson’s Note thus 
awakened more or less definite suspicions as to what was 
coming, the German reply to it confirmed them. For it 
laid special emphasis on the charge that the Allies had 
“ trampled upon right and torn up the treaties ”” on which 
international law was based. England, in particular, it 
was asserted, had been guilty of such actions since “ the 
first weeks of the war.” ‘‘ Owing to her arbitrary measures, 
a state of lawlessness began at sea.” 

Throughout the war it has been the regular practice of 
the German Government to preface a new act of “ fright- 
fulness ” by declaring that similar acts have already been 
committed by the enemy. It was now manifest, there- 
fore, that at the first suitable moment the German Govern- 
ment were going to take even greater advantage than they 
had heretofore of “ the state of lawlessness at sea.” And 
in this case they had doubly armed themselves against 
the conscience of their own people and the judgment of the 
neutral world. Not only had the enemy “ begun it”; 
but had they not also refused the German offer of peace 
and thus assumed responsibility for “ all those terrors ” 
which might follow from the continuance of the war? 
And so, at last, the policy thus elaborately foreshadowed 
since December 12 was put into effect. On January 31 
the German Foreign Secretary presented a Note to the 
Ambassadors of the neutral States informing them that 
from February 1 “ all sea traffic” within certain “ barred 
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zones”? to be drawn round Great Britain, France, and 
Italy and in the Eastern Mediterranean “ will without 
further notice be prevented by all weapons.” In other 
words, German submarine commanders had been instructed 
to sink at sight all ships in the neighbourhood of the 
Entente countries, neutral and belligerent alike. The 
twofold justification of this procedure was duly put forward 
in the Note. Germany’s “ new decisions” were repre- 
sented as the inevitable outcome of the Allies’ rejection 
of her peace-offer and of the illegality and inhumanity of 
the British blockade. 

It is worth noting that this defence was not quite con- 
sistent with that advanced by the Chancellor in the 
Reichstag. Referring to previous discussions on the use 
of submarines, he said : 


I emphasised on each occasion that I was speaking pro tempore, 
and not as a supporter in principle, or an opponent in principle, of 
the unrestricted employment of U boats, but in consideration of the 
military, political, and economic situation as a whole. I always 
proceeded from the standpoint as to whether an unrestricted U-boat 
war will bring us nearer to a victorious peace or not. Every means, 
I said in March, that is calculated to shorten the war is the humanest 
policy to follow. When the most ruthless methods are considered 
as the best calculated to lead us to victory, and to a swift victory--I 
said at that time—then they must be employed. ... This 
moment has now arrived. Last autumn the time was not yet ripe, 
but to-day the moment has come when with the greatest prospect of 
success we can undertake this enterprise. We must therefore not 
wait any longer. 


Now these are considerations of military expediency and 
nothing else. The rejection of the peace-offer and the 
character of the British blockade are immaterial to the 
argument that, if “the most ruthless methods ” are the 
best calculated for victory, they “must be employed.” 
It would seem, indeed, as if the Chancellor were too 
candid for the requirements of Prussian diplomacy. In 
1914 the invasion of Belgium was excused, after the event, 
on the ground that the victim had virtually abandoned 
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her,neutrality. But the Chancellor had already blurted 
out the truth. The excuses for this new “ injury to civili- 
sation itself’—in Mr. Wilson’s prophetic phrase—were 
made beforehand. But once again the truth is out. At 
the close of his speech the Chancellor appealed to the 
consciousness among his audience of the “ resolute 
strength which says, ‘We must and, therefore, we can.’ ” 
In the light of his foregoing confession what is this but 
the creed of “ Might is Right” and “ Necessity knows 
no law”? 

It is, indeed, “ necessity ” that has driven the German 
Government to the policy of “ sink at sight.” And that 
it should be so is proof, as was said above, of the spirit of 
desperation that has now come over them. For nothing 
but desperation could have induced them, at the moment 
when the balance of military strength had already begun 
to incline in favour of the Allies, to run a risk—and more 
than a risk—of throwing into their scale the forces of the 
most powerful neutral State. 


2. PRussIANISM AND AMERICAN IDEALS. 


HE diplomatic rupture between the American and 

German Governments which has followed the 
presentation of the German Note is but the material 
expression of a moral breach which is more than two 
years old. In the world of ideals war was declared between 
Germany and the United States in 1914. For in so far 
as the American people realised that the Prussian masters 
of Germany had willed the present conflict, and why they 
had willed it, they realised also that it was at root a conflict 
between the principles of militarism and autocracy and the 
principles of liberty and law; and, since those last were 
the very principles to which they had consecrated the life 
of their nation since the day of its birth, they could not—in 
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the world of ideals—be neutral. Dr. Eliot, the eminent 
ex-President of Harvard, expressed the general feeling of 
well-informed Americans in a letter to the New York 
Times, on November 17, 1914.* 


Those nations which value public liberty, and believe that the 
primary object of government is to promote the general welfare by 
measures and policies founded on justice, good-will, and respect 
for the freedom of the individual, cannot but hope that Germany 
will be completely defeated in its present undertakings. 


And, again, in a letter dated December 3, 1914 : T 


I cannot but think that Europe now has a chance to make a choice 
between the German ideal of the State and the Anglo-American 
ideal. These two ideals are very different, and the present conflict 
shows that they cannot coexist longer in modern Europe. 


Indeed, the issue was so clear to thoughtful men from the 
outset that, if the original German plan of campaign had 
succeeded, if France had been crushed, if the masters of 
Germany had seemed already on the point of attaining by 


a triumph over Europe their stepping-stone to the mastery 
of the world, then almost inevitably the American people 
must have intervened in arms. But the Battle of the 
Marne was widely believed in the United States and else- 
where to have minimised, if not altogether removed, the 
danger. “This war,” to quote again from Dr. Eliot’s 
letter of December 3, 1914, “‘ has already made quite impos- 
sible the domination of Germany in Europe or in the 
world.” $ From that moment the policy of political 
neutrality became confirmed ; but there was still no ques- 
tion of neutrality in spirit among the far-sighted and the 
well-informed ; there was still no doubt on which side 
American idealism stood. 

How far has this position been affected by the progress 
of the war? How far has the hard-thinking, the stern self- 


* The Road Toward Peace (Boston and New York, 1915), p. 126. 
t Ibid. pp. 136-7. 
} Ibid. p. 138. 
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questioning, which the war has enforced on both sides of 
the Atlantic defined and strengthened this solidarity of 
sentiment and aspiration between the American people and 
the British peoples. The answer to these questions has 
been given by Mr. Wilson in his speech in the Senate on 
January 22. His main theme, it will be remembered, was 
the organisation of “a league of nations to ensure peace 
and justice throughout the world” after the conclusion 
of the present war. He had already put this proposal 
before the Allies in his Note of December 18; and the 
Allies in their reply had “ associated themselves whole- 
heartedly ” with the plan. But they had pointed out 
that any such international settlements “ought to be 
attended by the sanctions necessary to assure their 
execution.” And Mr. Balfour’s Note had emphasised 
this same necessity. Mr. Wilson frankly took up the 
challenge in his speech. In so far as it lay in his power 
to do so, he pledged the American people to support 
a future settlement of Europe not only with their 
“authority” but with their “ power.” It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to discuss the importance 
of this pledge, historic as it may well prove to be. Suffice 
it here to say that Washington and London are at one as to 
the greatest constructive task that awaits the statesmen of 
the future. We are agreed both as to the desirability of 
“a league of nations” and as to the means by which such a 
league can be made effective. 

And the agreement seemed still more striking when Mr. 
Wilson dealt with more immediate problems. His pledge, 
he explained, was conditional. He declared that the 
United States would take its share in maintaining the 
reorganisation of Europe after the war, provided that it 
approved of its character as determined by the conditions 
on which peace was made: and he stated the principles 
on which those conditions must rest. 

As regards two of these, “the freedom of the seas” and 
“the limitation of armaments,” Mr. Wilson seems to have 
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strayed across the somewhat indefinite border-line between 
what ought to be decided by the terms of peace and what 
might be settled by a “‘league of nations” afterwards. But 
there is nothing in them with which the British represen- 
tatives at the council-table of such a league would quarrel. 
In time of peace the seas have been always free since 
the English Navy broke down the barriers across them 
which the autocrats of Portugal and Spain had striven to 
set up. In time of war, Britain has only interfered with 
the freedom of the seas in order thereby to preserve the 
freedom of the land of Europe from the domination of 
aggressive military despotism. In a concert of nations, 
then, which had come into existence for the very purpose 
of forbidding domination and preventing war, there should 
be little difficulty in deciding by common consent whether 
and to what extent such interference should be practised 
in the future. Limitation of armaments, again, is the 
very object for which British Governments have long and 
earnestly striven. 

The other principles laid down by Mr. Wilson were more 
directly concerned with the actual terms of peace ; and of 
these the most decisive and far-reaching were the principle 
of “‘ equality of rights between big nations and small” and 
the principle that ‘“‘Governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” Now, Mr. 
Wilson could scarcely have stated more clearly and concisely 
the cause for which during all these months we have been 
fighting. Because in his previous Note he had seemed to 
set the aims of the Allies more or less on the same moral 
level as the aims of the Central Powers, and because in his 
speech he declared for a “ peace without victory” and 
made no reference to the need of shielding Europe “‘ from 
the covetous brutality of Prussian militarism,” he was 
considered in some quarters to have assumed the pose of 
an impartial spectator discriminating with olympian aloof- 
ness between the rights and wrongs of the warring nations. 
But such critics had forgotten that Mr. Wilson was the 
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responsible head of a neutral state; and that he was 
obliged by the exigencies of his position, while avowing his 
intention to face the realities of the situation “ without any 
soft concealment,” to turn aside from the sternest of them 
all. Nevertheless, what may not be spoken outright 
may be implied; and Mr. Wilson’s terms imply the 
downfall of Prussian militarism. For where in Mr. Wil- 
son’s picture of the future Europe is there any room for 
the Prussian system? Liberty, equality, government by 
consent—these things are to the principles and practice 
of the theocratic Hohenzollern and the military caste 
through which he rules as oil is to vinegar. Mr. Wilson’s 
settlement presupposes, in fact, the death or impotence of 
the spirit of absolutism, militarism, and ascendancy in 
Central Europe. And how can this spirit be killed or 
crippled, save by the decisive victory of the Allied forces ? 
It is clear, then, that by “ peace without victory” Mr. 
Wilson must have meant (as, indeed, the context shows) 
peace without that crushing and dismemberment 
of Germany which the Allies have expressly dis- 
avowed. 

Studied, then, as a whole and studied closely, Mr. 
Wilson’s speech could only be interpreted as a final and 
authoritative confirmation of the unity in hopes and aims 
of the American and the British peoples. ‘‘'These,” said 
Mr. Wilson at the close of the speech, “are American 
principles, American policies. We could stand for no 
others.” “These,” we may reply, “are British principles, 
British policies; and we can stand for no others.” So 
close, indeed, was the agreement thus revealed that there 
were some who detected in the speech an informal ulti- 
matum to the German Government. ‘Before you force 
us to abandon our neutrality,” Mr. Wilson seemed to say, 
““be well assured that, if we do fight, it will be in no selfish 
spirit, nor merely to safeguard purely local interests, nor 
to vindicate merely American rights. We have hitherto 
been neutral in act, but we have never been neutral in 
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spirit. Our ideals have always been allied with the ideals 


of France and Britain. Our aims, if we do fight, will be 
theirs.” 


III. Tue Dretomatic Rupture 


F, thus, from the outset, there has been no real neutrality 

of spirit between the United States and the Central 
Powers, the difficulty of maintaining diplomatic neutrality 
has become more and more apparent with the progress of 
the war. It was quickly evident that under modern 
conditions no people in any quarter of the globe can 
remain entirely untouched by the friction and the damage 
which a war on a great scale involves. The American 
Government could not avoid disputes with both belli- 
gerent groups; but, though the actions of one group 
were immeasurably more lawless and provocative than 
those of the other, and violated not only the rules of 
international usage but the elementary canons of humanity 
itself, President Wilson could and did avoid an open 
breach. And in this he was supported by the great 
majority of his fellow-citizens. 

Men who are fighting with a strong and desperate 
antagonist to uphold a cause they value above life itself 
are too preoccupied and impatient to do full justice to 
the passive looker-on, especially when the cause which he 
professes appears to be identical with their own. And there 
were many on this side of the Atlantic who failed to 
appreciate the overwhelming influence on American minds 
of a tradition in foreign policy as old as the United States 
itself and only broken once, a century ago. It was 
Washington’s golden rule for the young Republic that it 
should avoid entanglement in the concerns of Europe. 
His reasons were never better put than in a letter he,wrote 
in 1795: 

My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the 
honour to remain in the administration of the government, to be 
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upon friendly terms with, and independent of, all the nations of 
the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our own engage- 
ments; to supply the wants and be carrier for them all; being thoroughly 
convinced that it is our policy and interest todo so. Nothing short 
of self-respect and that justice which is essential to a national 
character ought to involve us in war ; for sure I am, if this country 
is preserved in tranquillity twenty years longer, it may bid defiance 
in a just cause to any power whatever ; such in that time will be its 
population, wealth, and resources.* 


The population, wealth, and resources of the United 
States have grown immeasurably since then; and modern 
science has brought the New World far closer to the Old 
than Washington could ever have imagined; but the 
precept he laid down to meet the circumstances of his 
own time came to be regarded by later generations of his 
people as an almost immutable dogma. And its wisdom 
seemed all the more unchallengeable as the problems of 
domestic development and organisation within the United 
States grew year by year more difficult and absorbing. 

If the American people have thus tended to shut them- 
selves up, as it were, in their own continental compart- 
ment and to wash their hands of troubles and disputes 
in Europe, it is not for the British people to find fault. 
It is not very long since the boastful watchword of our own 
foreign policy was “ splendid isolation.” We also regarded 
ourselves as a people apart from the peoples of Europe. 
Engrossed in the internal problems of a world-wide State, 
we also considered ourselves justified in holding aloof from 
European quarrels. We stood aside when Denmark 
and France were struck down by Prussia. When the 
same aggressive Power seemed to be threatening new and 
wider conquests, we were forced, indeed, into an “ under- 
standing ” with continental States, but we still hoped that 
peace would be preserved by moral force and mediation, 
and that, if war proved inevitable, it might not be our duty 
to intervene. Nor did we make the requisite preparations, 


* Writings of George Washington, p. 390. 
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in case these hopes were disappointed, to enable us to inter- 
vene with all our strength. Could we, in fact, have taken 
more advantage that we did of the protecting and sequester- 
ing waters of the Channel ? And should we have taken less 
advantage than the American people, had we been in their 
place, of the broader gulf of the Atlantic ? 

For both of us has come the same awakening and by the 
same means. The professors of Real-politik are more 
instructive than they know; and it is not only to their 
own pupils that they teach the stern “ realities ” of a world 
which contains the Prussian system. When the war-cloud 
broke over Europe in 1914, the average British citizen, 
both in this country and in the Dominions, still found it 
difficult to believe that he and his would be involved in 
it; and when the Continent was already alive with moving 
troops, the British Government still hoped that at the 
very last minute the cataclysm might be averted. And then 
the whole position, with all its doubts and uncertainties, 
was made suddenly clear and simple by a single event— 
the invasion of Belgium. To Sir Edward Grey and his 
colleagues there were other factors in the situation that 
helped to point the obvious path of duty; but it was that 
one act that revealed to the great mass of the people from 
end to end of the British Commonwealth what sort of 
evil thing it was that was now abroad in arms and stirred 
them to an unanimous determination to resist and to defeat 
it. For the invasion of Belgium displayed in glaring 
colours and on a big scale the naked truth of the Prussian 
system. To serve its own ends, to steal a march upon its 
enemy, it had long and coolly planned to violate the most 
elementary political rights of a peaceful and industrious 
people, with whom it had no reasonable grounds for 
quarrelling whatever, and this despite the fact that it had 
pledged itself by treaty to guarantee those very rights 
against assault. The ideal of “splendid isolation” had 
already begun to lose its grip on the minds of British 
statesmen before Belgium was invaded, but from that 
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moment it was banished utterly from the minds ot the 
whole British people. 

And now, exactly two and a half years later, a similar 
experience has befallen the people of the United States. 
The German Government are trying to snatch a victory 
at the end of the war by the same kind of short-cut by which 
they tried to snatch a victory at its beginning. Once more 
sentence of death has been pronounced on unoffending 
neutrals, unless they surrender their liberties at the bidding 
of Berlin. Once more the Prussian system is engaged, 
in contravention of its own pledges, in hacking its way 
through the frail fabric of public right. Once more its 
masters, in Mr. Asquith’s phrase, have declared war upon 
neutrality. The result has again been inevitable. Mr. 
Wilson at once broke off diplomatic relations with the 
German Government and made it plain that, if the new 
policy should really be put into effect and “if American 
ships and American lives should in fact be sacrificed,” 
the United States would go to war. In this course, it 
was at once apparent, he had at his back not only Congress, 
not only a class of politicians or intellectuals, but the 
great body of his fellow-countrymen. The American 
people, like ourselves in 1914, have been rudely awakened 
from the utopian dream of isolation. 

It is still uncertain at the moment whether the German 
Government may not prevent the diplomatic breach from 
widening into actual war. But, whatever its immediate 
outcome, the breach itself has marked a turning-point 
in history. For it has revealed to the American people 
the moral unity of the world. They never doubted 
the existence of an irreconcilable antagonism between 
American and Prussian ideals, but they believed that 
friendly relations could, none the less, be maintained 
between the Governments which professed them. The 
logic of events has undeceived them. It is clear now 
that the world of ideals is also the world of facts; that 
warfare in the one must lead sooner or later to warfare in 
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the other; that idealism is ultimately ineffective unless 
it is realised in action, and, if needs must be, in arms. It is 
impossible to estimate all that this revelation may imply for 
the future of humanity. But one result of it is surely evident 
enough. Is it not certain now that the disciples of abso- 
lutism and ascendancy can never again set out to violate 
the peace and public order of the world in the belief that 
the forces of American democracy will stand aside? And, 
if any international system can be created when the war 
is over to guarantee the world against those doctrines, 
is it not certain now that Mr. Wilson’s pledge will be 
confirmed and that the United States will take its full and 
effective share therein? The British people, remembering 
the ancient bond of origin and language, cannot but 
regard with special relief and satisfaction the prospect of 
sharing with American democracy the burden which has 
rested hitherto on the democracies of Western Europe and 
the British Empire alone. For it means the fulfilment 
of the aspiration which, despite the superficial jealousies 
and bickerings of the past, has remained deep-rooted 
in the instincts of their race. At last, and after many 
years, that far-off schism between colonies and mother- 
land, between the United States and Europe, is to be 
repaired. At last the American and the British Common- 
wealths are to stand side by side to defend throughout 
the world the traditions of liberty and law which constitute 
their common heritage. 


IV. Tue Finat Errort. 


OWEVER well assured the ultimate co-operation 
of the United States with the other progressive 
nations may now be, its entry into the present war is, at 
the moment, still uncertain. It is important in any case 
to recognise that no considerations of the part the United 
States may eventually take in the fighting should blind us 
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to our own immediate needs. Germany has played her last 
card, but it is by no means merely a gambler’s hazard. 
Desperate as it seems to be, it is based, none the less, on 
careful calculations. “ The military situation, as a whole,” 
said Hindenburg to the Chancellor, “ permits us to accept 
all consequences which an unrestricted U-boat war may 
bring about.” The German military experts were well 
aware that many months would pass before a great country, 
which is even less prepared than we were ourselves for war 
on the modern continental scale, could make its weight 
felt on the battlefield; and that much as the United 
States could contribute at once to the Entente in naval 
power, in munitions and in finance, an American army 
could scarcely hope to intervene in any decisive strength 
in Europe before next spring. And by then, they profess 
to believe, Britain will have been starved into surrender. 
For it is against this country, in the first instance, 
dependent as it is on oversea supplies, not only for the 
raw materials of its munitions but for the greater part 
of its food, that the new weapon is confessedly aimed. 
The chiefs of the German Navy have declared their 
“firm conviction, a conviction which has its practical 
support in the experience gained in the U-boat cruiser 
warfare, that Great Britain will be brought to peace by 
arms.” ‘The threat is not to be despised. The German 
submarines are taking a steady toll of our shipping; and 
the new methods of “ frightfulness ” may succeed in keeping 
many neutral ships in port. “The War Staffs of the 
Central Powers,” said Mr. Balfour in his Note to the 
United States, “ are well content to horrify the world if 
at the same time they can terrorise it.” But, if the danger 
is real (and the official representatives of the Admiralty 
have not minimised it), the opening stage of the campaign, 
at any rate, would seem to justify us in believing that we 
can overcome it. We rely on the Navy and on the Mer- 
cantile Marine, whose daily record of fearlessness and 
endurance is none the less appreciated because it seldom 
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meets the public eye; and we rely on the shipyards to 
make good our losses as far as possible. But we must 
rely also on ourselves. Every fresh acre that is cultivated, 
every household that obeys Lord Devonport’s national 
appeal will help to ease the pressure on our shipping 
and lighten our seamen’s task; and if, despite all they 
can do, the submarines succeed in bringing about a 
certain shortage of food, the health and vigour of the 
whole community, on whose united efforts the issue 
of the war depends, can only be maintained by the 
most careful economy on the part of every individual. 
“There is no belligerent country on either side,” said 
Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon, “ where the general 
public have suffered less than in Great Britain.” In 
Germany, where the losses and privations are incom- 
parably heavier than ours, the people are doubtless being 
told that all will be well if they can only hold out for a 
few months longer. If endurance is to be the decisive 
test of patriotism, it is for each one of us to prove that 
the British people can at need endure as stubbornly and 
patiently as the German people. 

But the war will not be won by overcoming the menace 
of the submarine blockade. The new campaign at sea is 
but a desperate diversion on the enemy’s part from the 
struggle on land. And it is mainly to the issue of the 
struggle on land that we are looking, as the Germans are 
aware, to make possible the fulfilment of the aims with 
which we began the war, and shall carry it on to the end. 
For, unless the Prussian military system be overthrown, 
the rule of public right cannot be re-established over 
Europe. And that is what we mean by victory. 

Appalled as every civilised human being must be at the 
toll of life which the continuance of the war involves, 
the great mass of the British people in this country and 
in the Dominions have never questioned from first to last 
the grim necessity of continuing it until that victory is 
won. ‘To them the cardinal aim of the war has always 
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been not only to prevent the rulers of Germany from 
making good their present attempt to dominate Europe, 
but also to make it impossible for them to repeat it. And 
this, they have always known, requires that “ the aggressive 
aims and unscrupulous methods of the Central Powers,” to 
quote Mr. Balfour’s Note, “should fall into disrepute 
among their own peoples.” 

That such a happy consummation has already been 
attained, no level-headed man can venture to assume. 
To a very considerable extent those aims have been 
achieved, those methods have proved successful. The 
armies of the Central Powers have advanced far into the 
territory of their enemies; one after another the small 
nations which stood in their path have been swept away ; 
Central Europe and the nearer East have been welded 
into a compact economic and strategic unit from Zeebrugge 
to Bagdad. We leave it to another article * to show how 
these facts are interpreted, as regards the present and the 
future, in responsible and influential circles in Central 
Europe. It is enough to say here that in Germany, at 
any rate, the leaders and exponents of public opinion are 
not only proclaiming the victorious attainment of Prussian 
aims in this war, but confidently explaining how the 
good work is to be consolidated and extended in the 
coming years of peace. It is likely enough that many 
Germans (and the Germans rather than the peoples allied 
with them are the decisive factor in the matter) are begin- 
ning to realise that the process of advance has halted, that 
the initiative is no longer theirs, and that in the coming 
months their wonderful organisation must be concentrated 
on the task of setting up an impenetrable defence, possibly 
on a somewhat less extended front. It is more than 
probable that German soldiers realise as fully as the 
soldiers they are fighting that war is not a glorious romance 
but an almost unendurable horror : it is more than probable, 
too, that many of their families are suffering more severely 


*“ The New German Empire.” 
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than at any previous period of the war from the depriva- 
tions it has brought on them. But a revulsion among 
the German people against the horrors and sufferings of 
this war does not necessarily involve—though in justice it 
should do so—a corresponding revulsion against the 
Prussian system. German docility, it cannot safely be 
forgotten, is the greatest asset of that system, and its 
masters have exploited it at least as cleverly since the out- 
break of war as before it. It was no small achievement 
on their part to have indoctrinated the mind of a whole 
people in little more than a single generation with a fixed 
belief in the invincibility of Prussian military power and 
in the infallibility of Prussian statecraft; but perhaps 
their greatest triumph was the creation in 1914 of a prac- 
tically unanimous opinion throughout Germany that the 
war was a war of self-defence against a ring of envious 
and aggressive foes. From that essential starting-point 
the process of indoctrination has been shrewdly continued 
to meet the changing aspects of the war. The initial 
triumphs of the Central Powers were represented as a 
divine judgment on the wickedness and levity of those 
who had forced the German people to turn aside from their 
chosen path of peace. Every fresh occupation of enemy 
territory or seizure of enemy property was justified on the 
same grounds; and so ready was public opinion to take 
the cue that its spokesmen were soon insisting that sweeping 
annexations were by no means out of keeping with the defen- 
sive character of the war, since only by such means could 
Germany obtain security against another wanton attack. 
And, naturally, this belief in the defensive origin of the 
war could be still more easily maintained when the tide of 
battle began to turn and the war became actually defensive 
in the military sense. It has already been pointed out that 
the offer to negotiate for peace last December was based 
on the assumption that the Allies were the aggressors, 
and that its rejection was at once interpreted to prove 
that the Allies had been inspired all along by the wild hope 
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of crushing, dismembering, annihilating Germany. “ Our 
enemies have dropped the mask,” proclaimed the Kaiser ; 
but “ our glorious victories ” in the past are a guarantee 
that “in the future also our beloved Fatherland has nothing 
to fear.” And doubtless in the coming months that boast 
will be persistently reiterated. For as long as the Kaiser 
can repeat it and be believed, he can still hope to keep 
his hold on German faith. As long, in fact, as the German 
armies retain their coherence on the main fronts, just so 
long will it be possible to represent the war as a whole 
as a triumph of defensive strategy and strength against a 
world in arms and a worthy addition to the great record of 
Prussian soldiership from the days of Frederick the Great 
to the days of Sadowa and Sedan. And just so long will 
the buttresses of the Prussian system—its military and 
political prestige—remain erect. But, if once the defen- 
sive can be unquestionably broken down, if once it is 
apparent that the Prussian military machine can no 
longer protect the Fatherland, then both buttresses will 
fall together. The rulers of Germany may keep up 
their pretence of innocence, they may claim to have 
done all that could be done against so many and such 
implacable enemies; but the old spell—so at least we 
may hope—will have lost its power. For Germany 
will remember their earlier prophecies of victory ; 
she will realise that they had promised more than they 
were able to perform ; and she will reflect that, whoever 
caused the war, Prussian diplomacy, at any rate, must 
have been based on a miscalculation. And so, it may be 
hoped, the fetish of infallibility will perish with the fetish 
of invincibility. 

Not for glory or revenge, not to secure “ the barren 
triumph of one group of nations over another,” but to 
realise, if it may be, that one chance of breaking the power 
and prestige of Prussianism, of so delivering mankind 
from the greatest danger that has ever threatened its ideals 


of freedom or thwarted its hopes of peace, and of thereby 
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making possible the birth of a new age—these are the pur- 
poses which will inspire our armies to endure for yet another 
season the unimaginable strain and hardship of the war. 
And it is the same thought that will inspire those they 
have left at home to do their indispensable part. In the 
appeals which he has made to all his fellow-citizens to take 
their share in the final effort without a moment’s loss of 
time and to carry it through without flinching to the 
end, be it this year or next, Mr. Lloyd George has done 
well to remind them of the “high purpose” they are called 
to strive for. A hundred years ago it fell to one of the 
greatest of his predecessors to make a very similar 
appeal. 

I need not remind the House [said William Pitt in 1804] that 
we are come to a new era in the history of nations; that we are 
called to struggle for the destiny, not of this country alone, but of 
the civilised world. We must remember that it is not for ourselves 
alone that we must submit to unexampled privations. We have 
for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to perform ; but 
the duty of the people of England now is of a nobler and higher 
order. . . . Amid the wreck and the misery of nations, it is our just 
exultation that we have continued superior to all that ambition or 
that despotism could effect ; and our still higher exultation ought 
to be that we provide not only for our own safety, but hold out a 


prospect to nations now bending under the iron yoke of tyranny 
of what the exertions of a free people can effect. 


The appeal is the same to-day, but it has now a wider 
range. It goes beyond the people of the British Isles to 
the people of the Dominions, who have already contributed 
in unforgettable measure to the common stock of sacrifice, 
but by whom, as by us, there is more that can yet be done. 
And it travels on from the Dominions to India and to every 
corner of the world where members of the British Common- 
wealth in all their variety of race and nationality, of faith 
and language, of political development and civic status 
can understand the common ideals of liberty and justice 
which unite them all and can discern what is at stake 
when those ideals are at war with the doctrines of force 
and despotism. 
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I. A New DeEpartTurRE 


F the British Empire lasts, Christmas Day, 1916, will 

mark one of the most important epochs in its con- 
stitutional history, for the reason that on this date the 
Imperial Government for the first time called India and the 
Dominions to its councils, not merely in an advisory but 
in an executive capacity. 

The Colonial Secretary’s telegram was less an invitation 
than an urgent summons to the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions to attend “a special War Conference of the 
Empire.” ‘The full meaning of this message was not 
immediately understood either at home or overseas. Pos- 
sibly its full import was not grasped even by those who 
sentit. At first it excited littlesurprise. The step seemed 
so simple and obvious that people were less inclined to 
wonder why it had been taken at this particular moment, 
than why it had not been taken long ago. But, like other 
things which are simple and obvious, this event assumes a 
deeper significance the more we think of it. What pre- | 
cisely is this War Conference of the Empire to be? And | 
what is it to do? . 

Mr. Walter Long’s dispatch is clear and straightforward. | 
The representatives of India and the Dominions are to | 
attend a series of special and continuous meetings of the | 
War Cabinet, in order to consider (1) urgent questions 
affecting the prosecution of the war; (2) the possible con- 
ditions on which, in agreement with our Allies, we could 
assent to its termination; and (3) the problems which will 
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then immediately arise. For the purpose of these meetings 
the Dominion Prime Ministers and the Secretary of State 
for India will be included in the War Cabinet.* In other 
words, they will be members of the supreme executive 
of the British Empire, the decisions of which will deter- 
mine the policy to be pursued in waging war, in negotiating 
peace, and in dealing with various urgent problems which 
will arise immediately on the cessation of hostilities. 

It will be the object of the following pages to consider in a 
very general way what is implied in Mr. Long’s dispatch 
with regard to the character, method, and purpose of this 
War Conference of the Empire. It seems desirable that 
the differences, in these three respects, between the forth- 
coming conference and its various predecessors should be 
stated as simply as possible. There should be a clear 
understanding not merely as to what the conference is to 
be, but also as to what it is not to be; as to the things which 
it will certainly undertake, and as to those others—impor- 
tant though they may be—which lie entirely outside the 
scope of its commission. The need for this is apparent 
from the readiness with which it has been assumed that the 
conference has almost boundless possibilities of action. 
In various quarters hopes are entertained which cannot 
conceivably be realised ; while here and there fears have 
been expressed which are altogether illusory. In such a 
matter as this we wish equally to avoid groundless alarm 
and the bitterness of disappointment. 

Perhaps the “ atmosphere” of the War Conference of 
the Empire may be best explained by an illustration which 
to some may appear trivial. . . . Though the war is now 
well on in its third year hardly a week passes without 
some minister, or ex-minister, or other of our public 
men expressing his ‘‘ deep gratitude for the noble sacrifices 


* The War Cabinet consists at present of the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Lord President of the Council, Earl Curzon, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. Bonar Law, and two Ministers without portfolios, 
viz., Mr. Henderson and Viscount Milner. 
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which the Dominions have made in coming so loyally to 
fight for the Old Country in hertime of trial.” In spite of 
their natural good manners, our fellow-subjects from over- 
seas have, on various occasions, expressed their aversion to 
this form of compliment with such uncompromising blunt- 
ness, that one cannot help marvelling at the force and 
obstinacy of a tradition which has caused the most eminent 
persons in the United Kingdom to go on stubbing their toes 
against the same stump. So far as the Dominions conceive 
themselves to be engaged in a chivalrous adventure, they are 
thinking of Belgium, Serbia, and France. So far as they 
regard the struggle as a practical matter affecting the 
subjects of King George, it appears to them as one in which 
they themselves have quite as much at stake as the rest of us. 
The Dominions are not fightng this war for the Old 
Country but for the British Empire. 

No English politician or journalist would commit the 
absurdity of thanking Scotland for her noble sacrifices, or of 
praising the “ loyalty” with which Scotsmen have rallied 
to the assistance of England. They have learned by this 
time to regard Scotland as an equal sharer in their own 
interests and perils. But they have not grasped the 
fact that the Dominions are likewise equal sharers. Though 
reminded of it again and again, they are constantly slipping 
back into their old habit of thought. They overflow with 
gratitude out of season, and never seem able, for long 
together, to keep their minds free from the idea, that it is 
remarkably good and kind of the Dominions to come and 
help them. This is by no means the attitude of the 
Dominions themselves, who, if the truth may be stated 
frankly, have divined the actual meaning of the British 
Empire somewhat earlier and less vaguely than the people 
of the United Kingdom. 

The terms of Mr. Long’s dispatch and of the Prime 


Minister’s interview * make it clear that this traditional idea 


* Mr. Lloyd George’s interview with an Australian journalist, published 
January 26, 1917. 
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about “ helping the Old Country ” does not cumber the 
mind of the present War Cabinet, and that at last full 
official recognition is given to the solidarity of the British - 
Empire as a vigorous political entity, which includes, for 
certain high purposes and upon equal terms, the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and India. It is probably too 
much to expect that the offending compliment will forth- 
with disappear altogether from our journalism and oratory ; 
but the idea from which it draws vitality has received its 
death-blow. 

In order to understand the true character of the forth- 
coming War Conference it is necessary to recall what hap- 
pened at the previous conferences which have taken place 
between the self-governing states and the mother country 
during the thirty years which have passed away since Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee.* 

There have been, in all, five principal conferences, all of 
which were held in London, and two subsidiary conferences, 
one of which was held in London and the other at Ottawa. 

At most of these meetings considerable discussion took 
place upon divers general matters affecting the mutual 
relations of the parties concerned, such as cable communi- 
cations, patent rights, naturalisation laws, etc.; and a 
certain number of useful decisions have from time to time 
been arrived at tending to diminish friction and produce 
uniformity. But the main interest of the proceedings has 
centred round three questions, none of which, however, has 
yet received a satisfactory answer. The first of these ques- 


* In writing this summary the following articles in THe Rounp TaBie 
have been freely drawn upon, viz. : August, 1911 (No. 4), “‘ The Conference 
and the Empire ” ; March, 1915 (No. 18), “ The Dominions and the Settle- 
ment : A Plea for Conference” ; September, 1915 (No. 20), the Australian and 
New Zealand articles ; December, 1915 (No. 21), the Australian and New 
Zealand articles ; March, 1916 (No. 22), the Canadian article ; December, 
1916 (No. 25), “The Making of Peace” and the Canadian article. The 
subject is also dealt with in The Problem of the Commonwealth, by Lionel 
Curtis (Chapter IX.), in Imperial Conference and The Britannic Question 
by Richard Jebb, and in Keith’s Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
Vol. IIT. 
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tions is Imperial Defence ; the second, Imperial Reciprocity ; 
the third, Imperial Consolidation—closer union in a political 
sense, whether by means of co-operation, of definite alliance, 
or of federation. It will be important to note the different 
degrees of attention which have been devoted by one con- 
ference and another to the solution of these three problems. 


II. Tue First Jusitee Conrerence (1887) 


HE first Colonial Conference, held in the year 1887, is 

important mainly for two reasons. It was the begin- 
ning of a series, and it marks the end of an epoch—an 
epoch of not less than fifty years—an epoch materially 
prosperous but historically blind, during which most 
people of intelligence in all political parties accepted, 
avowedly or tacitly, the fatalistic doctrine that colonies 
are like fruit which, when fully ripened, will drop from the 
tree. 

The publication of Seeley’s Expansion of England some 
four years earlier had given birth to a new idea—Imperial 
Federation—and a society had come into existence in order 
to propagate this principle. But the movement was largely 
academic ; it was regarded askance by practical politicians ; 
public opinion, especially in the colonies, viewed it with 
considerable suspicion. For these reasons discussion of the 
subject had been expressly excluded from the agenda in the 
invitation which was issued by the Imperial Government. 
None the less, the delegates were unanimous in the opinion 
that the “ripe fruit” theory was obsolete, and in de- 
claring for the unity and solidarity of the Empire as the 
true goal of constitutional development. Though their 
expressions were vague, and to some extent sentimental, 
it was clear that, in theory at least, the principle of Imperial 
Consolidation was approved by the representatives both of 
the colonies and the mother country. 

As regards Imperial Reciprocity, however, there was 
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considerably less vagueness and a quite definite disagree- 
ment. The colonies supported this idea, and urged the 
advantages of a “ commercial bond ” of differential duties 
in favour of imperial products. Mr. Hofmeyr, from Cape 
Colony, proposed an imperial tariff of 2 per cent. upon 
all foreign goods, the proceeds of which were to go into a 
general fund for the defence of the Empire. . . . To these 
advances the British Government was unable to make any 
response. It held itself bound to the fiscal system which 
was inaugurated by Cobden and adopted in its entirety by 
Peel and Gladstone, and which had for its fundamental 
maxim, that no interest in the United Kingdom itself, in 
India, the dependencies, or the colonies should be placed 
at any advantage over the foreigner in the home market. 

The importance of Imperial Defence was urged by Lord 
Salisbury. He pointed out that naval developments in 
European countries and recent inventions in steam and 
electricity had rendered the colonies less secure than for- 
merly against aggression. ‘The same causes were also laying 
a steadily increasing burden upon the United Kingdom. It 
was right that each part of the Empire should take a fair and 
legitimate part in the defence of the whole. . . . The response 
of the colonies to these overtures was hardly more encou- 
raging than that of the Imperial Government had been to 
the idea of reciprocity. Australia agreed to contribute 
£126,000 a year to the expenses of an Australian squadron, 
which, however, was not to move out of territorial waters 
except with the consent of the colonial Governments. 
None of the other States considered that they were yet in a 
position to accept responsibility, although Canada explained 
that she proposed to spend £200,000 per annum on her own 
land defences.* 


* At this time Canada alone was federated. The Australian Common- 
wealth did not come into existence until 1901, and the South African 
Union not until 1910. 
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III. Tue Orrawa ConrereNcE 


EVEN years later, in 1894, at Ottawa, a subsidiary con- 

ference took place. It was essentially an inter-colonial 
gathering. The Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
presided, while the imperial representative, Lord Jersey, 
held merely what may be described as “‘ a watching brief,” 
and took no responsibility for the conclusions. The dele- 
gates agreed unanimously upon the main object, which was 
to promote a “ general consolidation ” of the Empire by 
diverting into British channels (by means of a judicious 
adjustment of tariffs) a large portion of the existing trade 
with foreign countries. ‘This would involve the modifica- 
tion of certain existing treaties with Germany and Belgium 
so as to allow of inter-British reciprocity. They urged once 
again the advantages of a customs arrangement between the 
United Kingdom and the colonies, by which trade within 
the Empire might be placed upon a more favourable footing 
than that which was carried on with other nations; and 
they expressed approval of inter-colonial preferences pend- 
ing the realisation of their complete scheme of Imperial 
Reciprocity. 

The two other questions—Imperial Defence, and Imperial 
Consolidation by means of constitutional rearrangements 
—did not come within the scope of this conference and were 
not considered. 


IV. Tue Diamonp Jusitet Conrerence (1897) 


ETWEEN the first regular Colonial Conference of 1887 
and the second, which met in London upon the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee, ten years later, various important 
events took place. The partition of Africa proceeded 
apace. The ambitions of Germany with regard to colonial 
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expansion were tolerated and even encouraged by British 
statesmen; but there was serious friction with France. 
The partition of China seemed to be imminent. Russia 
pushed forward in Manchuria, while Japan went to war 
with China, and emerged from it victorious, only to 
find herself deprived of the fruits of victory by a com- 
bination of Russia, Germany and France. In 1895 
Joseph Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary, accepting, 
to the general surprise, an office which, until that time, 
had been regarded as of second-rate importance. In the 
winter of that year the Jameson Raid occurred, and the 
Kaiser’s telegram was despatched to President Kruger. 
The latter was, to most of our fellow-countrymen, the 
first intimation of unfriendly sentiments on the part 
of the German monarchy and people. 

The Diamond Jubilee differed from its predecessor 
in being more of the nature of a family gathering than an 
assemblage of monarchs and representatives of foreign 
states. The Colonial Conference which took place upon 
this occasion was a conference between governments; 
although the status of these governments was not yet 
co-ordinated, Canada alone having embraced the federal 
principle. 

The great personality of Chamberlain pervaded this 
meeting, but the general results were not very different 
from those of 1887. ‘The idea of Imperial Consolidation 
upon constitutional lines made but little progress. Cham- 
berlain advocated a true partnership between the mother 
country and her children overseas. He looked forward to a 
great council of the Empire, to which the colonies should 
send representative plenipotentiaries, not mere delegates. 
But the Prime Ministers saw no need for an imperial 
council. ‘They regarded the existing political relations as 
generally satisfactory in the existing conditions. They 
were not anxious that their respective states should take 
a share either in the control or the burdens of Empire, or 
that they should assume any responsibility which would 
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involve a proportionate contribution in aid of imperial 
expenditure. Almost the only advance toward closer 
political union was their recommendation that periodic 
conferences should be held for the discussion of matters 
of common interest. 

Chamberlain laid stress upon the trend of foreign policy 
and the growing importance of Imperial Defence. He 
pointed out that, pending the realisation of his constitu- 
tional vision, this was the most urgent matter for the 
consideration of the representatives of the imperial and 
colonial governments in conference. But apparently 
the Prime Ministers were neither convinced by his argu- 
ments nor warmed by his appeal. Arrangements for 
defence were left pretty much as they were before. The 
Australian naval subsidy was continued, and the separate 
states were content to make what military provisions 
they thought desirable for their own needs. 

Again the colonies expressed their firm belief in Imperial 
Reciprocity as the best means of promoting the union of 


the Empire ; and again the answer of the Imperial Govern- 


ment was such as to take away all hopes of progress in this 
direction. 


V. Kinc Epwarp’s Coronation CoNFERENCE (1902). 


HE next Colonial Conference took place at the Coro- 

nation of King Edward VII. During the intervening 
five years public interest had been engrossed to a very 
unusual degree in war—in Indian frontier expeditions, 
in the freeing of the Nile Valley and the Soudan from the 
tyranny of the Khalifa, and in the long-drawn anxiety of 
the South African campaigns. The voluntary and valuable 
assistance rendered ir. the last instance by the colonies was 
felt by many people to mark an important stage on the 
road to Imperial Consolidation. In January, 1901, the most 
venerated and august link, which attached the new Empire 
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of democracy to the age of Wellington and the other great 
actors in the Napoleonic drama, was broken by the death 
of Queen Victoria. 

In spite of events which had brought home to men’s 
minds both the benefits of mutual help and the need for 
the consolidation of imperial effort—in spite of the lessons 
of the South African War—in spite of a reluctant but 
growing suspicion of German policy—in spite of the 
earnest emphasis of Chamberlain, now the most notable 
figure in the British Empire—in spite of all these things, 
the apparent results of the Conference of 1902 were meagre 
and disappointing. Such progress as there was resembled 
the movement of a glacier whose annual advance is measured 
by inches. When we attempt to summarise the conclusions 
arrived at, they seem hardly worth a separate entry, so 
similar are they to those of 1897 and 1887. 

In Chamberlain’s view Imperial Consolidation by means 
.of a federal union was within the limits of possibility. 
Could any advance be made now upon the resolutions of 
1897? Representation of the colonies might be secured 
by membership either of the Imperial Parliament or of a 
Council of Empire. It was not, however, for the mother 
country to urge, or even to submit, a constitutional scheme, 
for which the colonies considered that the time was not 
ripe nor the need fully proven. If such a development of 
political relations was to take place, the demand for it must 
come from the colonies themselves. But if they chose to 
ask, it was not to be feared that the mother country would 
prove backward in calling them to her councils. 

But the assembled Prime Ministers were unanimously 
of the opinion that political union was not a subject 
which could be considered with advantage. The only 
advance upon 1897 was found in a slightly warmer appre- 
ciation of the benefits of meeting together ; and whereas 
at the Diamond Jubilee the delegates had recommended 
“ periodic ” conferences, at the Coronation the “ period ” 
was definitely fixed at four years.... As regards 
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the constitutional machinery of union nothing further 
was attempted; but a wish was frankly expressed, and 
in that wish lay the germ of important things. The 
Prime Ministers were of opinion that the colonies should 
be consulted before treaties which affected their special 
interests were entered into with foreign Powers. To 
this extent existing political relations were realised to 
be not altogether satisfactory even under existing condi- 
tions. 

Chamberlain expressed the hope of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that something would be done to recognise more 
effectively than hitherto the obligation of the nations of 
the Empire to contribute to the common weal in matters 
of Imperial Defence. Measured per head of population 
there was not a fair distribution of the burden of Empire. 
Almost the whole cost of the Navy and Army was paid 
by the United Kingdom. This burden was steadily 
increasing, and could not be borne indefinitely by one 
state alone. The wars in which we had been engaged 
during the past two centuries had more often been on 
account of colonial interests than for any other cause. 
Moreover, one-fourth of the total sea-borne trade of the 
Empire was either inter-colonial or between the colonies 
and foreign countries. Increased naval contributions 
were hinted at; and it was suggested by the Secretary for 
War (Mr. Brodrick) that in each colony a certain number 
of troops should be earmarked for imperial service overseas 
in case of war. 

But as regards the first of these suggestions the old 
objection against taxation without representation held 
good, It lay at the back of everyone’s mind, even though 
no one put it forward in a contentious spirit. It weakened 
the appeal, and it strengthened the refusal to do anything 
upon a grand scale. And if subsidies were in principle an 
abomination, so was the kindred idea of earmarking military 
units for an imperial force, seeing that this force would be 


wholly under the control of the Imperial Government. 
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None the less, in spite of these objections, the naval con- 
tribution was increased to £325,000; and New Zealand, 
Natal and Cape Colony were prepared—though reluctantly, 
for the reason aforesaid—to entertain the idea of providing 
their quotas for the expeditionary army. Canada stood 
aloof from both proposals. She was at that time contem- 
plating the establishment of a local naval force in the 
waters of Canada. 

And, once again, the problem of Imperial Reciprocity 
was explored without success. There was goodwill on 
both sides, and a genuine desire to meet ; but, in view of 
the settled basis of commercial policy in the United 
Kingdom the colonial ideal seemed to be altogether un- 
attainable. Chamberlain enlarged on the advantages of 
free trade within the Empire, by which means, within 
measurable distance, the mother country might be made 
altogether independent of foreign food and raw material. 
He plainly indicated, however, that the results of the 
Canadian preference—granted since the preceding con- 
ference—had been largely disappointing, for the reason that, 
even with this concession, the tariff was still prohibitive 
in its general effect. 

The colonies, needless to say, rejected the idea of 
inter-imperial free trade as impracticable; which it 
certainly was, unless they were prepared to change their 
whole fiscal policy. ‘They returned to their advocacy of 
inter-imperial reciprocity, which was no less impracticable, 
unless the mother country was prepared to make an 
equally drastic revolution. The end of a discussion, marked 
by good feeling on both sides, was that the Prime Ministers 
undertook on their return to make a serious attempt to 
give preferential treatment of a substantial, and not merely 
of a formal character, to United Kingdom products. 
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VI. From 1902 To 1907. 


N 1903 Chamberlain announced his conversion to 

the doctrine of Imperial Reciprocity as the most prac- 
ticable way to Imperial Consolidation. But this meant 
the abandonment of the free trade system under which, for 
fifty years, the United Kingdom had enjoyed a great measure 
of economic prosperity. As the event soon proved, a large 
majority of the electors firmly believed that their prosperity 
had been due to this system. ‘Though the greater number 
of Unionists followed Chamberlain in his conversion to 
Protection, as seventeen years earlier the greater number of 
Liberals had followed Gladstone in his conversion to Home 
Rule, the consequences were the same in both cases—party 
schism and disaster at the polls. ‘The Campbell-Banner- 
man Ministry was formed in the last days of 1905 and 
obtained an immense majority at the ensuing election. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs the outlook was obscure. 
Comparatively few, however, in any political party, regarded 
the future with serious apprehension. By far the greater 
number, especially among those who had neither time 
nor means for the study of foreign policy, regarded it with 
hope. The latter view was very prevalent in America, 
where public opinion was actively engaged in schemes 
for the substitution of arbitration for war in case of inter- 
national differences. But Hague Conferences and resolu- 
tions approving of peaceful methods could not conceal 
the fact, that the great nations were arming themselves 
more energetically than ever before, and that the pace 
was being set by Germany. 

The German Navy Bill of 1900 had laid down a startling 
programme of expansion. It had been followed by a second 
measure two years later which provided for further large 
increases. It was known well enough in official circles, 
though not much talked of in public assemblies or in the 
press, that during the South African War the Kaiser had 
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sounded several European nations with a view to combined 
action against the British Empire. But the rapid develop- 
ment of German sea-power should have given ample grounds 
for distrust even without this knowledge of an unfriendly 
disposition. 

A British-Japanese alliance had been followed by a Russo- 
Japanese War. ‘The rise of a new Great Power in the 
East gave food for reflection to Australasian citizens. 
Under the Unionist Government we had come to a 
good understanding with France which cleared away many 
ancient causes of friction—too many for the taste of Ger- 
many, who, scenting danger to herself in the establishment 
of good relations between two of her neighbours, directed 
a violent Press campaign against Lord Lansdowne, and 
demanded and obtained the dismissal of M. Delcassé 
under a covert threat of war. Following upon our 
good understanding with France, and largely as a result of it, 
came a somewhat similar improvement in our relations with 
her ally, Russia. Old jealousies with regard to Tibet, 
Afghanistan, and Persia were gradually removed. These 
arrangements were not prompted by hostility to Germany. 
They were not even prompted to any great degree by 
suspicion of the motives which underlay her preparations 
on sea as well as land. They were in the main due to 
the policy, which King Edward himself as well as his 
ministers of both parties had much at heart, of improving 
the relations between the British Empire and all foreign 
powers. 

The Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet was appreciative of 
the advantages of a good understanding with France and 
Russia, and was moved by a laudable ambition to arrive at 
an equally happy situation with respect toGermany. Nor 
did its ambition halt selfishly at a mere Anglo-German 
entente. It was honestly concerned, if possible, to establish 
friendly relations between the Dual and the Triple Alliance, 
Impelled by these motives, the directors of British policy 
went so far as to give an earnest of their good intentions by 
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making great reductions in the naval building programme 
which they had inherited. They cut down expenditure 
drastically at the Admiralty and substantially at the War 
Office, although in the latter case they improved the 
efficiency of the instrument. They hoped great things 
from the forthcoming Hague Convention. Their eyes were 
blinded by their own benevolence. If they were good 
moralists they were certainly bad psychologists. 


VII. Tue First “ ImpertaL” ConFrerENce (1907) 


HE Colonial Conference of 1907 met, therefore, under 

new auspices and changed conditions. A Liberal 
Government was in power in the United Kingdom. There 
were movements throughout the world—tremblings and 
rumblings as before an earthquake—which seemed to indi- 
cate that civilisation was on the eve of some momentous 
evolution for evil or for good. The importance of the 
Colonial Conference was overshadowed in the eyes of the 
British Cabinet by the Hague Conference which was due to 
meet a few months later. 

The Colonial Conference of 1907 suffered in its own and 
the public estimation from having too little to do. There 
was no point in discussing Imperial Consolidation by means 
of constitutional changes, for the reason that neither the 
United Kingdom representatives nor the dominion Prime 
Ministers were favourable to this project. ‘There was no 
point in discussing Imperial Reciprocity (though it was in 
fact discussed at some length), because the Imperial Govern- 
ment knew such proposals to be in direct opposition to its 
settled principles, and stated this fact quite frankly both at 
the outset and at the conclusion of the proceedings. And 
there was no point—but quite the reverse—in discussing 
serious measures of Imperial Defence, seeing that the 
recent actions of the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry aimed 
at exorcising danger by treating it as an illusion. 


But although the atmosphere was unpropitious, this 
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meeting was not wholly negligible either in the constitu- 
tional or in the military sphere. The name of the Con- 
ference was changed from “ Colonial ” to “ Imperial.” The 
British Colonial Secretary was no longer to be its ex officio 
president, but only its vice-chairman. ‘The new duty was 
imposed upon him of preparing in advance the agenda for 
each Conference and obtaining the information which the 
agenda might entail. A permanent staff was to assist him 
in these labours. An Imperial Conference was to meet 
every four years. It was to be a meeting between independ- 
ent nations on an equal footing—between the Dominions 
and the Imperial Government. All were to be represented 
by their respective Prime Ministers, and the United 
Kingdom Premier was to preside at important deliberations. 
The fundamental principle was to be co-operation, and not 
union either of the constitutional, fiscal, or defensive kind. 

As regards defence the old objecticas to colonial subsidies 
—to taxation without representation—were reiterated. Nor 
could they be controverted. In theory such things were 
unjust, while in practice their inadequacy was equally oreven 
more so. But it was manifestly unprofitable to waste time 
in attempting to square the circle. Much more to the 
point was Mr. Haldane’s plea for the co-ordination of the 
land forces throughout the Empire, and for the creation of 
an Imperial General Staff in close touch with the military 
organisations at home and overseas, ready to advise upon 
all matters connected with their constitution, armament, 
and training. 

We re-read to-day with a somewhat melancholy interest 
the following sentence from Tue Rounp Taste of August, 
1911: “The Hague Conference, while doing much to 
regulate war and diminish its ferocity, left the question of 
disarmament severely alone.” The last of these statements 
need not be disputed ; but this international convocation 
proved itself no less futile with respect to what it believed 
itself to have achieved, than in what it failed to undertake. 
... In the following year Austria, acting with the approval of 
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Berlin, took advantage of the revolutionary state of Turkey, 
and of the weakened condition of Russia after the Japanese 
War, formally to annex the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in contravention of the Treaty of Berlin. In this 
year also there was a third and great increase of the German 


Navy. ‘This was the reply of the Kaiser to the reduction of 


the British programme. 


VIII. Tue Drrence Conrerence (JULY, 1909). 


OWARDS the end of 1908 there began to be con- 

siderable anxiety with regard to German naval 
preparations. In the early part of the following year there 
was a panic. The ministers responsible for Foreign 
Affairs and the Navy made no attempt to deny or belittle 
the danger. For this admission both Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. McKenna were bitterly attacked in pacifist circles, 
and in those spheres of British politics and journalism 
where German agencies had been most active in sowing 
tares in the field of credulity. The German Admiralty 
had secretly accelerated its ship-building programme. 
This was expressly stated by British Ministers, but denied 
in Germany ; and, although the denial was credited in some 
quarters, the word of our own Government was believed 
against that of Berlin by the great mass of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. Five 
British Dreadnoughts had been turned out during the 
previous two years ; in this year eight were laid down, despite 
the loud protests of a small minority. 

The Dominions hastened to give substantial proofs of 
their sense, both of the gravity of the situation and of the 
essential unity of the Empire, by offers and gifts of ships, 
and by various preparations. But this action was not 
deemed enough, and in July a subsidiary conference 
assembled in London. 

This conference, though subsidiary, was perhaps the 
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most important which had ever been summoned. It 
met for the purpose of discussing under the Asquith 
administration that very subject which, two years earlier, 
under the Campbell-Bannerman administration, it had 
not been thought either necessary or desirable to explore. 
It is not intended here to set out the various measures 
which were undertaken. ‘They were on a grand scale, and 
for the most part they were duly carried out, or at least 
resolutely attempted. One of the most important was, 
indeed, blocked by the Canadian Senate; but this unfor- 
tunate action was apparently prompted rather by the 
hostility of the Senate to the Borden Government than 
owing to dissent from the general principle. 

This general principle may be briefly stated as the 
desire of all parts of the Empire, in presence of a danger 
which they could not ignore, to contribute—for the first 
time upon a real basis of equal sacrifices—to the security 
of the whole Empire. Plans were made for local navies 
for the larger Dominions, contributions of ships from 
the smaller—for unity of command in case of war—for 
common standards of construction, armament, training 
and discipline. Mr. Haldane again pressed his plea for 
co-ordination of the land forces. But although Imperial 
Defence was now for the first time clearly recognised as 
the greatest of all common interests, Foreign Policy, upon 
which, in the final resort, all schemes of defence depend, 
was never frankly explained or formally considered.* 

*The following criticism—after the event—from the “ Australian” 
Article in Tut Rounp Taste (No. 20), September, 1915, is of interest 
in this connection: “The system of communication and co-operation 
between the different parts of the Empire is defective enough in times of 
peace. In war, when it is so much the more necessary, its inadequacy is 
startlingly revealed. Co-operation between a number of semi-independent 
sovereign bodies is difficult under the best of conditions, The pity is that 
no attempt seems to have been made to secure such results as were possible 
from the system. It is clear that at the commencement of the war no 
scheme of military co-operation existed and no machinery for the organisa- 
tion of the whole of the Imperial resources had been Jaid down. The Empire 


was like a storm-threatened liner whose crew had had no stations assigned 
and had never had a boat-drill, At the date of the outbreak of war no plan 
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IX. Kinc Grorcr’s Coronation ConFERENCE (1911). 


HE period which elapsed between the Defence 

Conference of 1909 and the regular Imperial Con- 
ference which fell due two years later—by a fortunate 
coincidence, at the Coronation of King George V.— 
was one of comparative, or, at any rate, apparent quiescence 
abroad. Possibly the fact that the United Kingdom was 
distracted to a greater degree than usual by internal 
dissensions had some effect, not, indeed, in reducing the 
danger, but in diverting the attention of British statesmen 
as well as of the British public from European affairs. We 
know, nevertheless, that there were moments during the 
meetings of the Constitutional Conference in 1910 when 
the delegates turned from their party feuds to regard the 
writing upon the wall. 

The meeting of the Imperial Conference in 1911 coin- 
cided not only with the Coronation but with the most 
acute stage of the constitutional crisis. It was followed 
within a few weeks by a sensational act of German provo- 
cation known as the “ Agadir incident.” 

This conference did not concern itself with the considera- 
tion either of Imperial Consolidation or Imperial Reci- 
procity. A Royal Commission, representative of the 
various self-governing states, was appointed to report on 
the resources of the Empire and the possibility of their 


or mobilising the whole resources of the Empire existed. The method 
of drawing upon those resources was left to improvisation to a very large 
extent. In this improvisation the extent of the contribution of the self- 
governing dominions was treated as a matter of uncertainty. ‘The Dominion 
Governments, imperfectly acquainted with the schemes for the prosecution 
of the war, were uncertain as to their own part in them, and to this want 
of knowledge the failure to make available at an earlier time the full resources 
of Australia must be mainly attributed.” ... In other words, what 
seemed at the time to be a great advance upon all previous efforts now 
appears, in the light of what has happened since August, 1914, asa singularly . 
amateurish performance. 
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development ; but as the terms of the reference expressly 
stated that any suggestions to the end proposed must be 
consistent with the existing fiscal policies of each part of 
the Empire, and as these existing fiscal policies were founded 
upon two irreconcilable principles, the proposed investi- 
gation did not seem to promise a very profitable expenditure 
of time, energy, or money. 

The subject which claimed chief attention was Imperial 
Defence, and its correlative, Foreign Policy. ‘The wonder 
which now affects our minds is why, coming so close up 
to the tendencies and causes which led to war three years 
later, this conference did not succeed in obtaining a 
clearer vision of the future. We have the feeling that 
in their councils there must have been more lucidity of 
statement than light of understanding; that, although 
the exposition of what had been observed was no doubt 
admirable, observation itself—the basis of everything— 
must have been sadly at fault. 

The Foreign Secretary at a secret session passed in review 
the circumstances of the world, in so far as these seemed to 
affect the interests and security of the British Empire. 
His statement has never been published, and in that there 
is no ground for criticism. But among the encomiums 
which were passed upon his clear and comprehensive 
survey, there was one, much quoted at the time, which 
certainly evokes considerable surprise. The conference 
was assured that it had been privileged to listen to an 
account of the foreign situation in its entirety, such as had 
never been laid before the Imperial Cabinet itself. If 
this be true, the Union of Democratic Control could hardly 
find a more pregnant text. 

Sir Edward Grey’s statement was the most important 
feature of this meeting. The time devoted to the discussion 
of Foreign Affairs indicates clearly that, although the 
question of constitutional development never emerged from 
the background, an evolution of ideas was taking place 
which might ultimately lead to momentous consequences. 
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The interdependence of armaments and policy was recog- 
nised. It was profitless to try to estimate what was 
necessary for Imperial defence unless the vital interests, 
and the dangers which threatened these interests, were 
frankly faced. 

The things which are recorded as having been “ agreed ” 
—when one comes to ponder them—were really only so 
many marks of interrogation in disguise.... It was 
agreed that there must be one foreign policy for the 
Empire. But how was it possible to prevent that foreign 
policy from being a United Kingdom foreign policy unless 
some machinery were devised for allowing the other nations 
in the Empire to have a share in making it? ... The 
Dominions demanded to be consulted upon foreign 
treaties before they were signed. Sir Edward Grey agreed. 
But how was this undertaking to be made good? The 
proviso, “when time, opportunity, and the subject 
matter permit” reduced the concession—well meant 
though it was—to a mere shadow.... Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier claimed that the Dominions had the right, and 
should be given also the power, to negotiate commercial 
treaties with other nations independently of Imperial 


control. This also was conceded. But treaties cannot 


safely be divided into “commercial” and “ political.” 
Economic considerations have ever been closely inter- 
twined with high policy, and no attempt at keeping them 
in separate watertight compartments can have any real 
hope of success.... The temper of this conference 
was admirable; the intentions of all parties to it were 
sincere ; but, unsuspectingly, they had run up against an 
intractable set of problems, which could not be solved, 
unless the old relations between the Imperial Government 
and the Dominions were varied to meet the requirements of 
a new epoch. 

The Coronation Conference held its last meeting on 
June 2oth. Early in the following month every European 


Chancellery was profoundly troubled by the Agadir 
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incident. France and Germany, who were the parties 
chiefly concerned, ultimately came to an accommodation, 
which, although it satisfied neither, served for the time 
being to keep the peace.... During the next three 
years the clouds of anxiety banked up with ever-increasing 
blackness ; while the British nation for the most part, 
politicians and public alike, conscious of their own honour- 
able intentions, and uplifted by the hopes of innocence 
and “the valour of ignorance,” still cheerfully declined 
to believe—though there were occasional intervals of 
suspicion—that German intentions were as shocking as the 
Germans themselves frankly depicted them. ... In 1912 
there were special negotiations with Germany which arrived 
at somewhat less than nothing. In the same year there was 
a Balkan war ; in the following year another Balkan war. . 
In 1913 there were a German Army Bill and a German 
war levy, a French Army Bill and the French war loan, 
In the last week of June, 1914, the Kiel Canal 
was opened. The voyage of a German battleship from 
the North Sea to the Baltic was thereby reduced from 
500 nautical miles of open sea to 80 miles of inland waters. 
There were great festivities on this occasion, and a gallant 
interchange of courtesies between the navies of King 
George and Kaiser Wilhelm. At this moment the United 
Kingdom stood on the brink of Civil War. Five weeks 
later German armies were marching across Belgium. 


X. Tue Conrerence Wuicu Dip Not Mert (1915-1916). 


HE Imperial Conference which should have assembled 

in May-June, 1915, was indefinitely postponed. 
The duty of the Secretary for the Colonies (at this time 
Mr. Harcourt) had been fixed by the resolutions passed in 
1907. It was his business to summon a conference every 
four years, or else to obtain the assent of the majority of 
the nations to a postponement. 
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Mr. Harcourt obtained their unanimous assent to a post- 
ponement upon a wrong plea. He had little difficulty 
in persuading all the Dominions “ that it is undesirable 
to hold the normal meeting of the Imperial Conference 
this year.” He might have persuaded anyone outside 
a lunatic asylum to accept this proposition; for nothing 
was “normal” in 1915. But the fact that it would have 
been obviously absurd to summon a number of gentlemen 
from the ends of the earth, in order that they might 
discuss constitutional change, preferential tariffs, all- 
red routes, cable services, naturalisation laws, patents, 
etc., etc.—the consideration of which subjects formed 
the normal business of a normal conference—was no 
reason at all for postponing a meeting of imperial repre- 
sentatives to consider grave and urgent problems, affecting 
the Empire as a whole, which had arisen out of an 
“ abnormal ” situation. All reason, indeed, was in favour 
of the opposite course. The need for deciding great 
questions, both of principle and detail, with regard to the 
conduct of the war and the terms of settlement—how the 
Empire should fight—what objects it was really fighting 
for—what conditions must be satisfied before it could 
agree to leave off fighting—the need for considering all 
these matters was strong enough to have warranted the 
summoning of a special Imperial Conference even though 
none had been due to take place. It was, no doubt, a relief 
to anxious and over-wrought Ministers to save the time and 
trouble which a conference would have involved; but the 
decision not to hold one can only be regarded as a failure 
of vision and statesmanship. 

The Australian Prime Minister (Mr. Fisher) alone disap- 
proved the wisdom of the decision ; but he nevertheless 
accepted it from a patriotic desire not to be the cause of 
dissension. The others expressed themselves in favour of 
postponement, the question being put to them as it was, 
They saw little or no value in the “ normal ” conference. 
But it may well be doubted if they would have given the 
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same answer had the true purpose of a War Conference 
been understood, and clearly stated to them, by the 
Imperial Government. 

Even at the beginning of 1915 no one was altogether 
satisfied with the way in which the war was being waged, 
or with the haphazard methods of military co-operation 
between the various units of the Empire. War had come 
like a thief in the night, and so might peace. Had the 
Russian resistance not been temporarily broken—a thing 
which, at the beginning of this year, none of the Allied 
nations regarded as possible—hostilities might have ceased 
at any moment. And in official circles optimism was then 
at its very height. At the conference held in 1911 the 
Dominions had protested that they had not been consulted 
before the Hague resolutions were agreed to. It had been 
admitted that their complaints were well founded. But it 
was far more essential that the Dominion Governments 
should learn in advance the mind of the Imperial Cabinet 
with regard to terms of peace ; that they should bear their 
parts in making a fresh survey of foreign policy ; that they 
should state their particular interests in council, inter- 
change ideas, and put their aspirations and experience into 
the common stock. But the greatest need of all was that 
they should concert measures for prosecuting the war. It 
was impossible to do these things by cable and correspon- 
dence. The only way was to meet together and consider 
the situation. 

On the formation of the Coalition Cabinet in May, 1915, 
Mr. Bonar Law succeeded Mr. Harcourt as Secretary for the 
Colonies. It was then too late to hold a conference at the 
regular date, but it would have been quite possible to sum- 
mon a meeting for the autumn. ‘This was not done, and 
the year 1916 also passed away without any signs of life and 
fertility in Downing Street. Apparently the new Unionist 
Minister was no less blind than his Liberal predecessor had 
been to the need for calling the Dominions into council to 
consider the conduct of the war and the terms of peace. 
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XI. Tue War Conrerence oF THE Empire (1917) 


Y the end of 1916 the danger of not holding an Imperial 

Conference was beginning to be more widely recog- 
nised both in the United Kingdom and Overseas. So 
far, public opinion had accepted Mr. Harcourt’s plea 
that, as there was no “ normal” business to transact, it 
was purposeless to meet ; and had rested content with his 
promise to consult the Dominion Premiers “ most fully, 
and, if possible, personally, when the time comes to discuss 
possible terms of peace.” The illusory character, both 
of the objection and of the assurance, had gradually become 
apparent. If there was no normal business to occupy the 
attention of a conference there was certainly abnormal 
business of great urgency and importance. If no meeting 
took place beforehand to consider and approve the main 
lines of a settlement, how could the Dominion Prime 
Ministers be consulted, either personally or fully, unless, by 
a truly remarkable coincidence, they all chanced to be in 
London at the time when peace negotiations were begun ? 

It was clear that mere visits to London—now of one’ 

Premier, now of another—would not serve the purpose. 
Separate private conversations between leading members 
of the Imperial Cabinet and Mr. Hughes, or Sir Robert 
Borden, or Mr. Massey, or General Botha, might no doubt 
be very useful ; but they could not achieve the results of a 
conference at which all these gentlemen should meet face 
to face round a table, interchange views upon present and 
future policy, concert their measures for the prosecution of 
war, consider “‘ how the main objects for which they were 
spending their blood and treasure should be secured,” and 
agree upon the principles which ought to guide the Allies 
in making peace. Only by meeting together could the 
imperial representatives at a Peace Congress be certain of 
the moral and material support of the whole Empire in 
entering into obligations for the future. 
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After the Coalition had fallen, and the National* Govern- 
ment had been formed at the beginning of last December, 
one of the first acts of the new administration was to 
summon a War Conference of the Empire to meet in 
London at the earliest possible date. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that the forthcoming con- 
ference should have awakened both hopes and fears over a 
much wider field than it is politically expedient, or even 
humanly possible, for its deliberations to range. The terms 
of the invitation make it clear that it will concern itself with 
the conduct of the war—with the terms on which peace 
could be agreed to—with measures for solving certain 
problems which will become insistent so soon as hostilities 
areatanend. But in many quarters it seems to be taken for 
granted that it will extend its activities into other regions ; 
that it will consider Imperial Consolidation—both federa- 
tion and the alternative of a network of alliances between 
the various British states ; that it will establish a permanent 
scheme of Imperial Defence; that it will inaugurate a 
League of Nations to enforce peace and justice throughout 
the world; that it will accept Imperial Reciprocity and 
proceed to set up a system of preferential tariffs ; that it 
will propound a scheme for the development of imperial 
resources, and take control of all minerals, metals, wool and 
other raw poducts of the Empire ; that it will give Home 
Rule to Ireland, extend the principle of self-government in 
India, consider the future relations which should subsist 
between Australia and New Zealand, between Canada and 
Newfoundland, between South Africa and the adjacent ter- 
ritories ; that it will deal with the various Imperial and 
Dominion debts, and work out a plan for liquidating the 
cost of the war. ‘This list might be considerably extended 


* This nomenclature has been adopted for the sake o. convenience to dis- 
criminate between the present Cabinet and its predecessors, It is not 
intended to suggest that either the Liberal Cabinet, which lasted until 
May, 1915, or the Coalition, which came to an end in December, 1916, 
were not also “ National” Governments. 
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without covering all the subjects—political, social, economic 
and moral—which have been mentioned within the past few 
weeks as coming within the purview of the first Imperial 
Conference which it is intended to clothe with executive 
powers. 

The multitudinous variety of these items is in itself the 
simplest demonstration of a manifest absurdity. We may 
consider briefly, in the first place, to what extent the 
conference can reasonably be expected to concern 
itself with the four main subjects which have hitherto 
formed the customary bill of fare of its predecessors—{1) 
the Minor Business of inter-imperial adjustments, (2) 
Imperial Consolidation in the political sense, (3) Imperial 
Reciprocity in the economic sphere, and (4) Imperial 
Defence. We may then go on to consider the special 
subjects which are named in the invitation—{5) Conduct 
of the War, (6) Co-operation throughout the Empire 
in dealing with the grave problems which can be foreseen 
as likely to arise so soon as hostilities come to an end, and 
(7) the principles which should govern the Treaty of Peace. 

It seems tolerably certain that the first—Minor Business 
—will be considered only in so far as it may affect directly 
the prosecution of the war or the work of demobilisation 
after it. 

The second—Imperial Consolidation in the political sense 
—lies outside the true purpose of the Conference. The 
terms of the invitation make this clear enough; but Mr. 
Lloyd George in a subsequent interview (26th January) 
has been at some pains to put the matter beyond doubt. 

And if constitutional changes in imperial matters are 
beyond the scope of the conference, still more so are similar 
preoccupations with regard to the internal affairs of any 
individual state. This is not to assert that Irish Home 
Rule and Indian Administration should never figure upon 
the agenda of an Imperial Conference; for both of these are 

questions the imperial significance of which is hardly less 
_ than their intrinsic importance. None the less they are not 
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matters which can be seriously undertaken at a special 
War Conference. To attempt such a task would be 
inconsistent with the understanding upon which the 
delegates have been summoned. And, moreover, the time 
necessary for collecting and surveying the necessary 
information, and the concentration of attention required for 
coming to deliberate conclusions, cannot be expected of a 
meeting which will be fully occupied with other business of 
exceptional urgency and extent. 

At the same time there is no good in blinking the possi- 
bility—nay, the probability—that the forthcoming War 
Conference of the Empire, when it comes to deal with its 
own special problems of war, peace, and settlement— 
especially with the guarantees for security—may find 
itself hampered by reason of the defects or inadequacy of 
existing constitutional arrangements both general and par- 
ticular. It will learn where the shoe pinches ; and as the 
cobbler puts chalk-marks at this point or that, where altera- 
tions are needed, so may the conference make a record of its 
observations for future use. It may even go farther and 
minute its conclusions that such and such matters brook no 
delay, so soon as the pressing anxieties of war are relaxed. 
Conceivably it may even be able to devise some interim and 
purely temporary arrangements which may be acceptable. 
But beyond this it could not proceed with any hope of success, 
or even of safety, into the region of constitutional reform.* 

It is less clear to what extent the third subject—Imperial 
Reciprocity—may enter into the deliberations of the War 
Conference. That the delegates will have no warrant to 
recast the fiscal and economic systems of the various states 

*“ Of this I am certain, the peoples of the Empire will have found a 
unity in the war such as never existed before it—a unity not only in history, 
but of purpose. What practical change in Imperial Organisation that 
will mean I will not venture to predict. But that it will involve some 
change is certain. I believe that all the statesmen of the Old Country 
and of the Dominions who have spoken about it are unanimous on that 
point. The forthcoming War Council, however, cannot deal with these 
fundamental post-war problems, but it may afford us some insight into the 


form which they may take.”—Mr. Lloyd George, January 26, 1917. 
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of the Empire, or to devise and conclude preferential 
arrangements on their own authority is, of course, plain 
enough. According to the fundamental principles of 
self-government such things can only be undertaken by the 
Parliaments of the respective nations at their own time and 
discretion. But it must obviously be an important part 
of the work of the War Conference to consider the Paris 
Resolutions, which were agreed to in the summer of 1916 
by the representatives of the Allies. These resolutions 
covered a very wide field, which as yet has been insuff- 
ciently explored. The general aims which underlie these 
resolutions—rather than the detailed legislation for giving 
effect to them—are the chief matter for consideration. 
Is the British Empire as a whole, through the Prime 
Ministers of its various states, prepared to confirm the 
principles which were formulated at the Paris Conference— 
the need for solidarity among the Allies in defending their 
economic independence against German state-supported 
policy after the war—for the re-establishment of the 
ruined territories—for the conservation of their own 
natural resources against German exploitation—for re- 
straints upon German trade during the period of recon- 
struction—for facilitating commercial intercourse among 
themselves—for setting up an international partnership 
which shall be independent of Germany for the supply of 
essential articles, both raw materials and manufactures ? 
The question of Imperial Reciprocity clearly has an impor- 
tant bearing upon these problems. 

The fourth subject—Imperial Defence—merges in the 
jifth—the Conduct of the War. These taken together 
are the primary purpose for which the conference has 
been called together. But it is the organisation of defence 
to meet a particular emergency, and not the establishment 
of any permanent system, which will be the special concern 
of the forthcoming sessions. It is plain that under present 
circumstances permanency would be a fruitless quest, 
if for no other reason, because the character and extent 
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of Imperial Defence in years to come must obviously 
depend very largely upon the thoroughness of the Prussian 
defeat, and upon the terms of the Treaty of Peace. It 
would be unprofitable to lay out an elaborate projection of 
naval and military preparations for the future, in our present 
state of ignorance as to the dangers which the future may 
contain and the securities which it may provide. The 
special questions of defence to which the consideration of 
the conference will be chiefly devoted are those concerned 
with the bringing of the present war to a victorious ending. 
Consequently, the subject of its deliberations are certain 
to be practical rather than thoretical—the general strategy 
of the war; man-power and money-power; munitions 
and shipping ; supplies of food and raw material, and other 
concrete matters of a kindred character. 

The sixth subject is Imperial Co-operation for the 
purpose of dealing with the grave problems which can 
already be foreseen, more or less clearly, as likely to arise 
so soon as hostilities come to an end. In this connection 
the consideration of the Paris Resolutions will again 
assume great importance, for the reason that the co-opera- 
tion which we ourselves are contemplating, although it 
will mainly affect the relations of one part of our Empire 
with another, cannot be confined to this aspect alone. If 
the present Alliance is to secure the full fruits of victory— 
in future strength, prosperity, and independence—co-opera- 
tion must extend over an even wider field. 

The main matters for examination under this heading 
will, no doubt, be “ British ”—problems of demobilisa- 
tion ; of migration between one part of the Empire and 
another; of land settlement; of shipping; of finance; 
of the direction of trade and the supply of labour and 
capital—during the period of reconstruction. We have 
to consider, first, the strength and well-being of our own 
people; but, having done this, we shall then have to 
revise our decisions to make them accord with the interests 
of our Allies. We have made friends during this war— 
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it is one of its few consolations—and we must keep them. 
British policy must, therefore, be laid down on broad 
and generous lines. It is not enough that our efforts 
in the near future should not injure our present Allies ; 
they must be directed in such a way as to render help 
to their recovery and development so far as this is possible. 
We have fought this war alongside loyal comrades, and up 
to the present, at least, their sufferings have been far 
greater even than our own. We should not be more 
wanting in gratitude than in vision, if, in framing our own 
policy of Imperial Co-operation, we did not consider the 
interest of our Allies at every turn. 

Finally we come to the seventh subject—the principles 
which should govern the Treaty of Peace. These have 
been defined in general terms as Restitution, Reparation, 
and Guarantees for Security. According to the popular 
phrase the main object of the war has been from the 
beginning, and still remains, the overthrow of “ Prussian 
Militarism ”—the menace of Europe and the world. If 
this overthrow be complete, if a system (the maintenance 
of which involves the destruction of civilisation) be brought 
into utter discredit, then the material guarantees need 
not be of the same drastic character as if the Prussian 
machine were only half defeated, and, though maimed and 
impoverished, were left in a position to begin all over again 
her organisation for aggression. Even after so many months 
of war the number of those who desire to see the mutilation 
of the German people are negligible. In the event of a real 
victory the word “ generosity ” may safely return into the 
vocabulary of nations. But not otherwise. The War 
Conference of the Empire will have to take all contingencies 
into account; and it will endeavour to work out in practical 
detail what has already been accepted in advance in the 
form of general principles. 

War has wrought great changes in the minds of all 
British nations. When we contrast the coming conference 
with those which went before, we find evidence of this on 
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all hands. There is a wider vision, a more earnest and, at 
the same time, a more practical aim. The particular 
interests of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions 
are no longer the chief subjects for discussion. The 
inclusion of India is for the sake of the Empire quite as 
much as for her own. Pacific islands and African territories 
are matters of importance, but they are far surpassed in 
magnitude as well as urgency by other problems which 
hitherto have figured only like shadows on the background 
of deliberation. Grandiose phrases and ethical aspirations 
have suddenly been touched with reality. Australia and 
New Zealand have not fought this war for Pacific islands, 
any more than South Africa has fought it for adjacent 
regions to the west and north. They have fought it for 
certain ideals of freedom, justice and peace far more than 
for individual advantage. And their chief concern on the 
practical side is just this—and nothing more—to obtain 
securities for freedom, justice, and peace. Territorial 
adjustments are essential to safety, but they are secondary, 
not merely in a spiritual but in a material sense. 

At previous conferences “ peace aims” have frequently 
entered into the discussions, both directly and indirectly. 
But they were then vague and remote ; they are now definite 
and near. Even now they are confused. They lack 
order and harmony. To make them in a true sense the 
“‘ peace aims ” of the whole Empire, it is necessary that 
they should be viewed from the standpoint of every British 
nation, and enriched by the ideals and practical experience 
of each. 

The Congress of Vienna, which met after a quarter of a 
century of war, was a tragic failure. Castlereagh alone had 
vision and courage worthy of the occasion. Its results 
were for the most part bargains struck, after much selfish 
haggling, between the clever ministers of dull and narrow- 
minded dynasties. ‘The spirit of these deliberations was an 
astute decrepitude. The Congress lacked not only popular 
sympathies, but practical idealism, and was content to 
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patch the tattered robes of kings without daring to devise 
a new garment for humanity. Civilisation cannot afford 
such another failure. We hope better things from the 
Congress of Copenhagen, of Berne, or of Madrid. But, 
in order that our aim may not miscarry, it will be necessary 
to bring in the ideas and ideals of a new world to redress 
the balance of the old—of a new world which has borne 
its part in this war, which has suffered by it, and learned 
its hard lessons at first hand. 

If the Peace Congress which ends this war is to achieve 
a lasting settlement, the British plenipotentiaries who 
attend it must represent the faith and resolution of the 
whole Empire. It is some thirty years since Mr. John 
Morley scouted the idea of Australia going to war in defence 
of Belgian neutrality ; but Lord Morley of Blackburn has 
lived to witness this miracle. And in the case of the other 
Dominions, as well as of Australia, the miracle has happened, 
not because they have been perverted by the spirit of 
Prussian militarism, or caught by the lure of European 
ambitions, but simply for the reason that they saw in the 
violation of Belgium, and have seen in the whole procedure 
of Germany from first to last, an attempt to wrench 
away by violence the very foundation stones of the whole 
edifice of freedom, justice and peace which Democracy, 
with infinite patience and suffering, has been labouring 


to build. 


CoNCLUSION. 


F the first stage in Imperial Evolution lasted until 1887— 
when the doctrine of “ripe fruit” and inevitable 
disintegration was finally abandoned—the second stage 
is now clearly seen to have continued until about 1903. 
It was a twilight period filled with vague longings and 
misty shadows—with pale federation proposals—with 
dim perceptions of danger and need for defence—with 
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indefinite and impracticable aspirations towards closer 
union of the economic kind, either by means of free trade 
within the Empire, or of protection against the outside 
world. 

Then a third stage opens, and lasts until August, 1914. 
During this stage the idea of concentration is temporarily 
thrown aside, both in the constitutional and the military 
spheres. The idea of some loose form of co-operation—by 
means of a general understanding, harmonious concurrence, 
or absolute treaty—is substituted. But even here there is 
a negative and a positive creed. One set of thinkers 
bases its hopes altogether upon goodwill and frank dis- 
cussion of imperial and inter-state problems as they 
arise. ‘The other aims at the close interlocking of trade 
interests throughout the whole Empire by concerted 
legislation, and at using tariffs to stimulate development 
of the resources of the whole Empire, which thereby 
may be made (so it imagines) not only more prosperous 
but also more independent of outside influences. The 
second of these—the positive—becomes the adopted 
policy of the Unionist party; but as the Liberals are in 
power and office, the former—the negative policy—is 
pursued. 

A fourth stage will end when the War Conference of the 
Empire meets. The man who ventures to affirm that 
co-operation has broken down under the stress of war may 
possibly be right, but his case cannot yet be held as proven. 
Indeed, co-operation has yielded results far beyond any- 
thing which even its most fervent advocate would have 
foretold before the event. But that the existing machinery 
of co-operation has shown itself to be inadequate is an 
indisputable proposition. For thirty months the Imperial 
Government, which exists by the suffrages of the United 
Kingdom electors alone, has conducted the war, has 
controlled the Dominion armies, and has directed British 
policy, upon its sole responsibility. It has abstained from 
calling the Dominions to its councils, although it had 
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not only the opportunity but an obligation to do so. 
This omission has at last been remedied. During the 
remainder of the war the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be one for which the whole Empire, and not 
merely the United Kingdom, is responsible. 

Having once taken part, through their representatives, 
in the Executive Council of the Empire, the Dominions 
are not likely ever again to return to their former blindfold 
status. ‘They are now summoned to share in the direction 
of the war, in determining the conditions of peace, and in 
preparing for the settlement when hostilities cease. ‘The 
functions of the War Conference of the Empire are desig- 
nated and circumscribed by its name: it will not be so 
precipitate as to usurp those of the Peace Conference of 
the Empire, which must inevitably follow in due season. 





THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE 


I. Tue Sprrit or German Poticy 


HAT sort of a peace does Germany still hope to 

secure? ‘The question can be answered in a sen- 
tence: a peace which will enable her to fulfil in the next 
war the aims she has failed to fulfil in this. This can best 
be illustrated by a brief survey of the policies and war 
aims pursued by Germany’s rulers since 1914. Those 
aims and policies are perfectly definite and can be set forth 
and analysed with precision. They have been too little 


studied in this country, where there has been a disposition 


to regard Germany as though she were simply a “ mad 


dog” and her rulers as though they were suffering from 
a megalomania which obscured their powers of reason- 
ing and reflection. It is true that Germany’s rulers have 
been blind, but only to forces and considerations which 
they regard as irrelevant or are unconstitutionally in- 
capable of understanding—to the claims of moral feeling, 
of international right, of human decency and chivalry. 
But within the narrow and non-moral limits which they 
have prescribed for their study their thinking has not been 
confused or neglectful, but as clear-cut; as well-informed 
and as conscientious as that of their masters, Bismarck 
and Macchiavelli. ‘The Germans of to-day pride them- 
selves on not being romanticists like their ancestors, on 
having abandoned “the kingdom of the clouds” which 
Voltaire assigned to them, and having acquired in its 
stead sobriety of thought and judgment, backed up by a 
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wealth of technical and scientific knowledge. It is in this 
spirit that they approach the study of political questions. 

The Chancellor’s speech to the Main Committee of 
the Reichstag outlining the course of the submarine 
controversy and proclaiming the decision to embark upon 
unrestricted warfare was a perfect example of the German 
scientific method in politics. So is the discussion of 
German foreign policy in Prince Bilow’s book. Both 
treat politics as though it were a vast game of chess. Force 
is marshalled against force: estimates are made of the 
various chances and probabilities involved ; and the issue 
is decided purely on considerations of power. This is 
what is called Realpolitik or Machtpolitik. It is a pheno- 
menon that is strange and confusing to the British public, 
unaccustomed as it is to this cold, clear, intellectual 
analysis of facts and forces with every element of feeling 
and moral value left out. But once it is understood that 
this 7s the method which is being followed, it is not difficult 
to detect the different steps by which it proceeds: for 
the very fact that it is so strictly logical and methodical 
betrays it. Once grasp the essentials of the problem as 
the German statesman sees them, and it is compara- 
tively simple to follow out the argument to its conclu- 
sion, especially as German writers and speakers in their 
naive boastfulness and over-confidence are constantly 
giving us the opportunity of verifying our hypotheses 
as to the drift of their ideas. The German method, in 
fact, by leaving out all the great essential human interests 
which lend nobility to the study and art of government, 
has reduced problems of State policy to a naked and 
transparent simplicity. Just as Macchiavelli’s Prince is 
an easier text-book to follow and to understand to the 
depths than Plato’s Republic or the New Testament, so 
the policies of Bismarck and Bethmann-Hollweg are more 
easily defined and analysed than those of Lincoln and 
Mazzini or of President Wilson and Viscount Grey. 

Let us try, then, to see the history of the war through 
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German eyes. It will be necessary to make large use of 
German sources and to accustom the reader to the language 
of militarism: for without extensive quotation, not from 
extremists but from moderate and representative spokes- 
men, it is impossible to give British readers an adequate 
sense of the abyss which still separates the thought and 
feeling of the general public in the two countries. Only 
one thing can bridge that abyss—the re-discovery of 
moral values by the great mass of the German people, so 
that they may once more enter into intelligible inter- 
course with the civilised world. How is that to be brought 
about? There are not many present-day Germans 
endowed at once with sufficient insight to see their own 
countrymen as others see them and with courage enough 
to proclaim what they see. One such man, Eduard 
Bernstein, the well-known member of the Socialist minority 
in the Reichstag, has lately answered that very question 
in the pages of an American review, and his answer is the 
same as that of our own Prime Minister. 


The war (he says) is in a high degree the trial of German militarism. 
Shall it be maintained with its present features or not? For the 
parties of the middle-class the question is almost settled already. 
Unless the war ends for Germany in a downright defeat they will 
maintain it by hook or by ciook.* 


This estimate is borne out by Professor Hans Delbriick, 
Treitschke’s successor in the Chair of History in Berlin 
University, who, writing early in 1914, says, in words that 
cannot be too often quoted: ‘ Anyone who has any 
familiarity at all with our officers and generals knows that 
it would take another Sedan, inflicted on us instead of by 
us, before they would acquiesce in the control of the Army 
by the German Parliament.” Tt 

Thus for the sake of the Germans themselves, whom it 
has terrorised, no less than for that of the world, Prussian 


* Article in the New Republic, September 23, 1916. 
t Regierung und V olkswille, 1914, p. 136. 
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militarism, with its strutting arrogance, its cold brutality, 
its immense and not undeserved prestige for evil, must 
be “wholly and finally destroyed” as a political and 
social force in the life of the German people. Then and 
then only can we hope to see “in Germany as well as in 
Europe one great emancipated land from the Urals to the 
Atlantic shores.” If there are any other means under 
heaven to the same end, save victory in the field over the 
military rulers of Prussia, those means have still to be 
revealed to us. 


II. Germany’s War Aims 


HAT has been the general aim of the Kaiser’s policy 
since he expelled Bismarck from the seat of power in 
1889 and seized the reins himself? It can be summed up 
in a few words. Bismarck was unprincipled, but he was 
prudent. He left Germany the most important single 


Power on the Continent of Europe. She had won three 
wars: she had attached to herself in a network of alli- 
ances, open and secret, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia and 
Roumania. Her one inveterate enemy, France, she had 
driven into isolation. With Britain, who did not cross 
her path and had many points of friction with France, she 
was on terms of friendship, almost of alliance.* She was 
in his own words a “satiated Power.” t Under the 
Kaiser she became a hungry Power. His object was to 
make her a “ world-Power ”—to transform her from the 
dominant State in Europe into the dominant State 


* On January 26, 1889, shortly before his retirement, Bismarck said in 
the Reichstag: “I regard England as our old traditional ally, with whom 
we have no conflicts of interest. When I say ‘ally’ I do not use the word 
in its diplomatic sense ; we have no treaty with England; but I wish to 
preserve the close relationship with England which we have had now for 
over 150 years, even in colonial questions. And if I was satisfied that we 
were in danger of losing it, I should be careful to try and prevent that 
happening.” 

t Speech on February 6, 1888. 
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throughout the globe. This sounds like a dream or a 


vague aspiration. But its practical implications were 
worked out by his advisers with German care and thorough- 
ness, in full appreciation of the almost inevitable con- 
tingency of war. It is true that there was before the war 
a school of “ moderate” opinion in Germany, dominant 
among the Social Democrats (whose political power by no 
means corresponded with their numerical strength) and 
represented even in high governing circles, which did not 
desire a war with Britain, and, indeed, hoped to avoid the 
arbitrament of war altogether. But no one who reads 
Prince Bilow’s book or the present Imperial Chancellor’s 
review of his policy in his speeches can doubt that both 
these “ moderate” men looked forward to a time when 
Germany, with or without war, would have elbowed 
her way to the front.” Since the outbreak of war the 
party of relative moderation has ceased to exist, the 
majority of the Socialists have accepted the official pro- 
gramme, and the imperialists reign supreme. Leaving out 
of account the Sc cialist minority, which, so far as numbers 
go, is insignificant in its public PepeRents aan, controversy 
has raged, not between “‘ moderates ” and extremists, but 
between different schools of Imperialism. This was 
inevitable as soon as the military machine assumed un- 
controlled command, and will continue until it has been 
discredited by defeat. 

German imperialists have had two separate and distinct 
aims in view—one in the West, the other in the East. 
No doubt their distinctness is more apparent now, both 
to us and the Germans, than it was before the war, for it 
has been brought out into sharp relief by the unexpected 
course of the campaign. But, looked at closely, the two 
aims always were distinct both in the policy which they 
involved and in the appeal they made to different sections 
of the German population. They are distinct, but they 
are not mutually incompatible. Rather they are com- 
plementary. Yet the attainment of either without the 
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other would involve a great advance on the Bismarckian 
position and the achievement of a very substantial measure 
of “ world-dominion.” 

Let us examine each of them in turn. 

Germany’s Western aims, as German imperialists con- 
ceived them before the war, can be summed up as follows : 
To decoy or to intimidate Great Britain or (if needs must) to | 
defeat her ; to crush France once and for all; to overawe 
Holland, Belgium and Portugal; to extend her power, in 
one form or another, over Rotterdam, Antwerp, Calais, 
and the mineral deposits of French Lorraine; to break 
up the extra~-European dominions of her victims, including, 
in the end, the British Commonwealth, and to build up 
on their ruins a greater Germany beyond the seas. 

There is no space here to go into these various points 
in detail. So far as the proposed European annexations 
are concerned, it is only necessary to refer to the speech 
by the second personage in the Empire, the King of Bavaria, 
on Germany’s need to control the mouth of the Rhine; 
to the Imperial Chancellor’s remarks bearing on the same 
subject during the negotiations; to the economic aspects 
of the General Staff’s carefully designed plan of campaign 
in France and Belgium; and to the manifesto of the Six 
Economic Associations*, representing every class in the 
Empire, peasants included, with the exception of the town 
workmen. It is in its extra-European aspects that the 
programme chiefly concerns us. 

There it found itself faced at the outset with one insuper- 
able obstacle—the British Navy. ‘‘ With regard to extra- 
European politics,” says Prince Biilow, in his frank and 
revealing book, “‘ England is the only country with which 
Germany has an account to settle.” The challenge could 
hardly be more plainly stated. The same theme runs 
through speech after speech by the Kaiser and his repre- 
sentatives in their campaign for the growth of the German 
Navy, from the Kruger telegram onwards. Germany, 

* Reprinted in The Issue, by J. W. Headlam, Appendix i. 
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already predominant in Europe as the first military Power, 
was to become an extra-European or a “ World-Power,” 
with a “place in the sun” beyond the ocean, enjoying 
“the freedom of the seas” which has been defined on 
different occasions as “ the Empire of the Atlantic,” the 
command of the Suez Canal, or a balance of naval power 
_ with Great Britain, but which, closely examined, really 
means, or meant, a substitution of German for British 
supremacy. It was in this spirit that Seeley’s Expansion 
of England was studied and (thanks to its misleading 
Prussian title) misinterpreted in German schools. It was 
in this spirit that Germany looked forward to the inevitable 
Day. 

What sort of a Colonial Empire did Germany hope to 
attain after winning the freedom of the seas ?. The ordinary 
middle-class and working-class voter who supported the 
Government on the Colonial issue in the Herrero election 
of 1907 (when the Socialist representation was cut down 
from 81 to 43) had probably only a very hazy answer to this 
question. He would most likely have said that he wanted 
something big and rich and full of.good fighting material : 
generally speaking, in fact, an Empire after what was con- 
sidered the English style. But the statesmen and the 
professors had their projects worked out in detail. It is 
worth while quoting one statement of Germany’s Colonial 
demands, not only because it conforms so closely to the 
childish popular canons, but because it is from the pen of 
a man who has more than once endangered his academic 
position by the moderation of his views. 

The first and most important of all the national demands [says 
Professor Delbriick *] which we shall have to make when the time 
comes for the signing of peace must be a demand for a very large 
Colonial Empire, a German India. The Empire must be so big 
that it is capable of conducting its own defence in case of war. 
A very large territory cannot be completely occupied by any enemy. . 
A very large territory will maintain its own army and provide 
numerous reservists and second line troops. If its main centres 

* Bismarck’s Erbe, 1915, p. 202. 
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are connected by rail its different districts will be in a position to 
support one another in case of need. A very large territory can 
have its own munition and arms factories. A very large territory 
will also have harbours and coaling stations. 


And he adds in a footnote, “in order to prevent mis- 
understandings,” and to explain what he means by “ very 
large,” that 


the Belgian and French Congo by themselves cannot suffice for 
the German India which we must try to secure and have a right 
to demand after our victories. This equatorial territory may provide 
us with unsuspected treasures in the future, but so far as the next 
generation is concerned its extraordinarily thin population will 
prevent it from being profitable to us : indeed, it would cost money. 
Only when the rich districts lying around it, which are now in English 
hands, are added on shall we have in sufficient measure the practical 
pre-requisites for a German India. 


These are not the day-dreams of peace. These words 
were written in April, 1915, after the big check in the 
West and before the Eastern drive. The views expressed 
in them are even now not abandoned. Writing in the 
February issue of a Berlin monthly review,* an ex-governor 
of East Africa crosses the “t’s” and dots the “i’s” of 
Delbriick’s statement. “If Belgium,” he says, 


as we hope and as the Belgians hope, is to be divided after the war 
between Germany and France, vast portions of the Belgian and 
French Congo will have to be included in Germany’s colonial 
Empire, which we would then complete by the acquisition of British 
East Africa and Uganda, in exchange for Kiau Chau, New Guinea, 
and Australasian islands. Such an Empire could easily be defended 
from the sea, and it would have to be considered whether we could 
not exchange Togoland, which is isolated, for Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Germany would then have a colonial Empire 
worthy of her enterprising spirit, and it would yield us all the raw 
material we need. 


Similarly, the Frankfirter Zeitung, a conspicuously moderate 
paper, was still two months ago demanding “ a compact 


* Baron Albrecht von Rechenberg, in Nord und Sud, summarised in the 
Westminster Gazette, January 27, 1917. 
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Colonial Empire in place of our present haphazard 
acquisitions.”* 

Nor is this attitude confined to the official and bourgeois 
classes. The Socialist majority, though shy about annexa- 
tions in Western Europe, have from the beginning associated 
themselves with “imperialist ” projects overseas. In an 
article dated January 17, 1917, one of their leading mem- 
bers, writing on terms of peace, demands for Germany 
“‘an extensive Colonial territory which will enable her to 
import from within her own sphere of government the 
tropical products which cannot be grown on her own 
soil.” TF 

It remains to be seen whether these expectations will 
be realised. They can now only be fulfilled on one 
hypothesis—the checkmating of British sea power. This 
is the logic of the introduction of what the Germans call 
their “ sharpest weapon,” unrestricted submarine warfare. 
For it is certain that the great German Colonial Empire 
is not attainable by military victories in the present war. 
German public opinion in general is, it appears, still far 
from recognising this. But the German Government 
knows better. It knows that whether or not it recovers 
its lost colonies, it has, if things remain as they are, no 
hope of establishing the great self-sufficient German Empire 
of its dreams, for such an Empire, even if it could be won 
through exchanges of territory in a negotiated peace, 
would be useless for its purpose as a fighting organism 
without “the freedom of the seas”; and the British 
Navy still stands undefeated in the way. Moreover, if 
the territorial arrangements at the peace are settled, as 
we may hope, on the principle of government by consent 
of the governed, it is not likely that Germany will recover 


* Frankfiirter Zeitung, in an article criticising the immoderate demands 
of the German Colonial League. Quoted in the Manchester Guardian, 
January Io, 1917. 

t Article by Robert Schmidt, a member of the Socialist party in the 
Reichstag, in the leading socialist monthly, Soztalistische Monatshefte, 
January 17, 1917. 
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even the “haphazard acquisitions” she has lost, still 
less that peoples living in the tropical zone will be handed 
about “ as if they were property ” to meet the needs of a 
self-sufficient German Empire. That being so, short of 
a naval victory or a successful submarine blockade, Germany 
is thrown back upon thinking out an alternative overseas 
. policy until she is ready to resume the struggle against 
British sea-power, armed by the experience of the present 
war and under more favourable conditions. We shall 
see what that policy is. 

It is worth while dwelling for a moment on the reason 
for the failure of Germany’s original Western design, for 
it throws an interesting light on her future plans. She 
failed because when “ the Day ” came, after all her talk it 
caught her napping. In July, 1914, Germany did not 
intend to raise the Western issue in its full scope. Her 
Western plans, carefully cherished as they were, and loudly 
proclaimed as they had to be in order to secure popular 
support for the Navy, were to be reserved for a future war, 
which was to be the sequel of 1914, as 1870 succeeded 1866. 
It was not anticipated that the violation of Belgian 
neutrality would bring Great Britain into the war. This 
was unmistakeably confessed by the demeanour of the 
Kaiser and the Imperial Chancellor on August 4 and 5, 
1914. Still less was it anticipated that the victorious 
resistance of France would give Britain time to bring her 
full naval and military power into play. This has become 
abundantly clear in the course of the controversy in Ger- 
many about the effects of the British blockade. We 
know now from the statements of responsible persons* 
that the German War Staff had not reckoned out the 
economic implications of a long-drawn war with Great 
Britain and that, if we had disregarded international law 
and neutral opinion, as the Germans, judging us, as 


* E.g., Dr. Walter Rathenau, the originator of the Raw Materials Depart- 
ment of the German War Office, in a lecture delivered in December, 1915, 
and since published. 
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always, by themselves, naturally expected us to do* and 
instituted the blockade from the first in its present rigour, 
Germany would before now have been completely denuded 
of essential raw materials. 

It is for this reason that one of the subjects most dis- 
cussed in the German Press since the blockade became acute 
is the best method of economic mobilisation for the next 
war—that “Second Punic War” against Great Britain 
which if Prussian militarism retains its hold over the 
peoples of Central Europe, will follow inevitably from the - 
present conflict. That this design is cherished—and 
not unnaturally cherished—in responsible quarters could 
easily be proved at length. It is best illustrated by the 
practical arrangements for the storage of raw material 
and the conscription of industrial workers in the next war 
suggested by Dr. Rathenau in the lecture already referred 
to as a result of his administrative experience at the German 
War Office and by the following extract from the official 
Government paper, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
for October 15, 1916: 


The Reichstag Committee for Trade and Industry discussed on 
Saturday, as already briefly reported, the questions connected with 
the Economic Transition from War to Peace. The proceedings 
were confidential. . . . A representative of the Centre (the Roman 
Catholic party) summarised the main problems to be dealt with as 
follows : (1) The transition from war to peace ; (2) The organisation 
of economic life on a peace-basis; (3) The setting up ana carrying 
through of a plan for placing economic life on a war-basis. The two 
latter subjects (adds the journal), are of course matters for the 
future. 


The bearing of plans of this kind on Germany’s present 
policy may be left aside for the moment. They provide, 
however, an interesting testimony both to Germany’s 


* A composite book under the title German Food Supply and the English 
Starvation Plan, was published in Germany early in 1915. Its preface bears 
the date December 12, 1914. The entry of food-stuffs into Germany was, 
of course, not stopped until early in 1915, after the German Government 
had assumed control of the whole food supply and proclaimed its intention 
of starving out Great Britain by submarine blockade. 
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relative unpreparedness for the full tide of the Western 
war and to her anxiety to face the logic of the situation 
which will arise when, as Germany’s rulers still hope, the 
dominant military Power of the world, having emerged 
from the war with its prestige enormously enhanced and 
its military strength substantially increased by its Eastern 
conquests, stands face to face in the East as in the West, 
in the Persian Gulf as in the North Sea, with the dominant 
sea Power. 


III. Tue Eastern Pian 


OR though Germany has failed or partially failed up to 

the present in the West she has succeeded in the East ; 
and it must never be forgotten that it was with Eastern 
not with Western plans immediately in view that she sped 
the Serbian ultimatum on its way and backed it up by 
declaring war on Russia. 

In this Eastern adventure Germany’s aims can be 
simply stated. ‘They are as usual twofold—partly military 
and partly economic. Her military object was. and 
is, to secure a military preponderance in the Old 
World by establishing the supremacy of her arms over 
Central and Eastern Europe and Nearer Asia. Her 
economic object is clearly stated in the following sentences 
from the opening essay in an authoritative work recently 
issued on “The Economic Rapprochement between 
Germany and her Allies.” * 


The establishment of a sphere of economic influence from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf has been for nearly two decades the 
silent unspoken aim of German foreign policy. Our diplomacy in 
recent years, which has seemed to the great mass of all f Germans 


* Die wirtschafliche Annaherung zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und seinen 
V erbiindeten, issued at the request of the Verein fiir Sozial-politik, edited by 
Professor Herkner, of Berlin, 2 vols., 1916. The quotation is taken from 
the opening essay, by Dr. Spiethoff, Professor of Political Economy at the 
German University at Prague, vol. i., p. 24. 

+ I.¢., including the Germans of Austria, of whom the writer is one. 
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vacillating and little conscious of its aim, only becomes intelligible 
when regarded as part of a consistent Eastern design. It is to the 
credit of Rohrbach to have shown in his -writings how the single 
incidents fit into the general scheme of our policy. It is indeed in 
this region, and in this region alone, that Germany can break out 
of her isolation in the centre of Europe into the fresh air beyond 
and win a compact sphere of economic activity which will remain - 
open to her independently of the favour and the jealousy of the 
Great Powers, Apart from the defence of hearth and home, no 
other success could compensate Germany for the enormous sacrifices 
of the war if she did not secure a really free hand, politically speaking, 
to pursue this economic goal. It is true that critical observers who 
have gone carefully into the details of the plan profess themselves 
sceptical of great economic results and emphasise the fact that the 
improvement of our relations with these regions cannot compensate 
us for the loss of our vitally important connections with the Great 
Powers and other States. ‘They may very well be right. Neverthe- 
less it remains true that a secure future for Germany is to be reached 
along this road and no other, and that Germany would be missing 
the greatest opportunity ever offered or likely to be offered her in 
the history of her foreign relations if she were not now to go forward 
with vigour and decision to its realisation. 


Here it is clearly shown that the Eastern aims in them- 
selves will not at present meet Germany’s economic needs. 
If she is no longer to be “ dependent on the favour and the 
jealousy of the World-Powers ” she requires a Colonial 
Empire in the tropics as well. Nevertheless, the Eastern 
prize was well worth following up, and with good fortune 
it might even yield “ Western” results. After Great 
Britain and Turkey had entered the lists and the Moslem 
Holy War had been proclaimed, sanguine spirits dreamed 
dreams of an African Empire to be won and kept without 
command of the sea, and influential scholars and writers 
spoke openly of the conquest of Egypt and the Soudan, 
and a Berlin-Cairo-Central African railway. Here, again, 
expectation has so far outrun performance. Nevertheless, 
Germany’s main object has been achieved with amazing 
success. She has overrun Poland, Courland, Lithuania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, most of Roumania and part of 
Volhynia, and she has won more signal conquests still over 
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her own allies and the adjoining neutrals. Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey are no longer free agents. ‘They 
could not if they would cut themselves loose from the 
German control, which first pushed them into the war 
and then saved them from disaster ; and the longer the war 
continues the tighter must that control become. Turkey, 
. in particular, has become in fact, if not in name, a German 
annexe. Meanwhile, the smaller European neutrals have 
been impressed and intimidated by the display of German 
efficiency and “ frightfulness.” ‘Thus Germany, cut off 
from the sea and from the New World, robbed of the over- 
seas Empire of her dreams, has established a new Empire 
in its stead in the very heart of the Old World. Stretching 
from Strassburg to Riga, from Schleswig to the Peisian 
Gulf and to Arabia, it has been driven like a wedge through 
the continent, pushing Russia away from the warm sea 
into the northern ice and gloom, and leaving the Western 
Powers isolated in the peninsula of Europe, cut off from 
land communication with Russia, India, and the rest of 


Asia. 


IV. Tue New German Empire 


HAT is the character of this new Empire? What 

does it portend? And, in particular, what is its 
bearing on the future of the British Commonwealth, and 
of the causes of which it is trustee ? 

It may be well to take the last question first, for it can 
be simply answered. This new German Empire, if it 
survives, would be regarded as a disaster by all its neigh- 
bours, by Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, and Russia; but it would be most 
disastrous of all to Great Britain, at whom it would be 
chiefly aimed. If Germany succeeds, at the Peace, in 
retaining possession of her Eastern conquests, then Britain 
will have lost the war. The point need not be argued at 
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length, for it is regarded by German writers as a self- 
evident proposition. It will be sufficient to give two 
representative German statements of the position of 
Britain in the event of the permanent establishment of the 
New Empire. In the course of the book already quoted 
written in April, 1915, Professor Delbriick remarks : 


Whether this war drives the English out of Egypt or not, what | 
becomes of the English supremacy in Egypt if Turkey now maintains 
her existence, rejuvenates and reorganises herself militarily and 
economically, and establishes a railway system which will permit her 
to put great armies and all that pertains to them right on to the 
Egyptian frontier? Hitherto England has been able, in time of 
peace, to maintain her hold on Egypt with a garrison of 6,000 
Europeans. Whatever the conditions of peace at the end of the 
war, this idyll of British supremacy has passed away beyond recall.* 


The same argument is still more clearly put by Paul 
Rohrbach, the semi-official writer who has done so much 
to further Germany’s Eastern designs. Writing in his 
own paper, Deutsche Politik, on November 24, 1916, he 


remarks : 


There was a period of the war between the great miscarriage at 
the Dardanelles and the successful Russian summer offensive, when 
here and there, in the English Press, the phrase cropped up that 
there were “two victors” in the war—England and Germany. 
Behind this lay the idea that English policy might rest content, in 
case of need, with a “drawn” war. From the English point of 
view, however, this was a piece of lazy and confused thinking. They 
know better to-day : and they are perfectly right when they say that 
if the game between them and us ends in an apparent “ draw ” it is 
we who will be the victors and they the vanquished. . . . In point - 
of fact, if the Central Powers, with Bulgaria and the Turkish East, 
form a solid political block across the Balkans, then, for obvious 
political and geographical reasons, it is no longer possible for England 
in the future to conduct her world-policy on its traditional lines. 
English foreign policy, in contrast to that of all other European 
Powers, has hitherto rested on the fact that not only England, but 


* Delbriick, Bismarck’s Erbe, Berlin, 1915, pp. 211-2, written in April, 
1915. The point here made in print about the defences of Egypt is no new 
one for the Professor. It was made in his university lectures at least as 
early as 1902. The Kaiser’s visit to Palestine was in 1898. 
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also every vital part of her Empire, was unassailable. This was a 
very pronounced advantage possessed by England as against all other 
Powers, although the English have for over a century been accus- 
tomed to treat it as a self-evident necessity and as a matter of course. 
. . - But if the English wish Egypt and India to remain unassailable 
in the future, and if they wish to secure themselves against the 
German submarine danger, they must defeat us to such an extent so 
as to sever our connection with the East, to render us powerless to 
prevent the break-up of Turkey in favour of England and her Allies, 
and to force us to submit to permanent restrictions as regards the 
construction and use of submarines. When England has achieved 
all this, and not one moinent sooner, she has won the war. If she 
has not attained these aims when peace is concluded, then she has, 
according to her own confession, lost the war. Here, and nowhere 
else, lies the root of the English fighting spirit. It took an astonish- 
ingly long time before the whole of or, at least, the greater part of 
the English people realised this situation. But now it is realised, 
and, hence, we may be sure that England will not stop the war, 
however great her own sacrifices may be, until she admits defeat. 


It is characteristic of the German writer that he should — 
attribute the obstinacy of the British fighting spirit to 
intellectual calculation rather than to intensity of moral 
purpose. But his reasoning is perfectly sound. The 
establishment of the Berlin-Bagdad Empire as a spearhead 
against Egypt and India would strike a fatal blow at British 
security and would involve a complete transformation 
in our military and defensive system, with the consequent 
reactions upon domestic and social policy. So far as 
purely British interests are concerned the case is un- 
answerable, as the neutral world is well aware. And if 
Britain were Germany, and British ideals were Prussian 
ideals, there would be no more to be said. It is natural that 
a Great Power, especially a great Naval Power, should have 
a traditional bent towards the policy of Divide et Impera 
and should prefer to have small or weak States as its 
neighbours rather than a first-class highly organised military 
Power. That is the light in which the German writer, 
accustomed to weighing strength and weakness rather than 
right and wrong in the balances, regards the issue. All 
that he sees are two great non-moral World-Powers ranged 
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against one another for mastery, and all the “ right ” that 
he expects to emerge from the contest is the “ right ” of 
the stronger. But there is, of course, a higher point of 
view than that of purely British interests—the point of 
view set forth in the Allied Notes and in President Wilson’s 
Message. We have no right to condemn the new German 
Empire till we have examined the principle on which it is 
based, the policy which its rulers mean to pursue, and the 
bearing which its definitive establishment and consolidation 
in the treaty of peace would have on the future history of 
the Old Continent and of the world. 

What, then, is the character of this new Empire? On 
what principle of government is it based? Is it a bene- 
volent autocracy based on the desire of the dominant 
German rulers to promote the welfare of their subjects ? 
Or is it a Commonwealth based upon the exercise of 
political responsibility by all who are fitted to bear it? 
Is it based upon the rule of law, or upon the assent of the 
governed ? Will it contribute to the comity of nations 
and form a corner stone in the new league of Peace? 
Judged by the touchstone of President Wilson’s Message, 
how does it stand the test ? Men of liberal tendencies in 
neutral countries, ignorant of the local circumstances and 
safe in the detachment of the New World, have been 
tempted to welcome it as a large-scale international experi- 
ment and to discern in it an element of stability and order 
—or at least to demand for it a fair trial. ‘“‘ The Allies,” 
says a writer in an American weekly paper, well-known for 
its progressive tendencies,* 


are resolved not to accept a Germanised Central Europe, even though 
it rests on the acquiescence of the minor Slav peoples ; but inasmuch 
as they may be forced to consent, it is worth while to consider 
possible compensations. Germany would have acquired more or 
less political control over a large region whose economic resources 
are undeveloped and whose inhabitants possess an inefficient political 


*The New Republic, December 16, 1916, See an article on the same 
subject in the issue for January 27, 1917. 
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and social organisation. German control would not rest on military 
conquest. . . . The Germans could not treat such peoples as they 
have in the past treated the Prussian Poles or the Alsatians. The 
different groups of non-Germans in the Central European system 
would insist on a substantial measure of self-control. Some kind 
of federal system would have to be forged, and the making of it 
would be a slow, delicate and dangerous operation. . . . These 
non-German peoples will never be politically content unless they 
can be wrought into an international commonwealth, analogous to 
that which is needed for British Imperial federation. 

In any event the Germans would cease for the time being to 
threaten British and French sea power. 


And the article closes with the suggestion that the estab- 
lishment of the new Empire and the consequent increase 
of Germany’s prestige “ might place fewer impediments in 
the way of the ultimate creation of a system of super- 
national law ” than would a decisive victory for either side. 

Can speculations of this kind be brought to the test of 
fact? Is there any likelihood or even possibility that the 
new German Empire can develop, through the free union 
of its constituent peoples, into a commonwealth analogous 
to that of Britain ? 

It would be easy to suggest an answer to this question 
from the past history of the four partners in the Alliance 
which has crystallised into the new Empire, or from the 
past record of the alliances and conflicts between them. 
Prussian ruthlessness in Alsace-Lorraine, in Schleswig and 
in Poland, the relentless persecution and matchless hypo- 
crisy of the Magyars in the government of their “ national ” 
State,* the suppression of every symbol and vestige of 
Serbian nationality in their occupied territory by the 
Bulgars, the simple, cold-blooded Turkish expedient of 
wholesale massacre, are not promising foundations for a 
stable edifice of empire. Nor does the alliance between 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, which was first manifested 

* “The whole of public opinion in Hungary holds the principle of 
nationalities in honour,” was Count Tisza’s comment on President Wilson’s 


message. Far more respectable was the German comment which advised 
President Wilson never to mention the subject of Prussian Poland again. 
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to the world by the open breach of the Treaty of Berlin, 
supported by Germany in “shining armour” and then 
confirmed at the treacherous outbreak of the Second Balkan 
War, nor the alliance between Germany and Turkey, 
cemented by the blood of the Armenians, suggest that the 
new dominion will stand forth as a champion of international 
right. But these things, after all, are in the past, important 
and suggestive as they are. It will be fairer, in the space 
at our disposal, to test the new Empire rather by the future 
programme set before it by its promoters and sponsors. 
Let us judge it, not by what it is, but by what those who 
have brought it into being hope and believe it may 
become. 

So much has been written in Germany on the subject 
of “ Berlin-Bagdad,” and there is such unanimity and, 
indeed, monotony about the views expressed, that it is not 
difficult to summarise them. This will best be done, not 
by isolated quotations, which could be multiplied in- 
definitely, but by reproducing a few connected statements 
from representative sources. These may make it clear 
how widely the new German Empire diverges from the 
ideals and practice of the British Commonwealth as regards 
both its external relations and its internal policy and 
organisation. 

To take first the question of external relations. “In 
every discussion on the peace that must follow this war,” 
says President Wilson, “ it is taken for granted that peace 
must be followed by a definite concert of the Powers. The 
question upon which the whole future peace and policy of 
the world depend is this: Is the present a struggle for a 
just and secure peace, or only for a new Balance of 
Power ?” How is this question answered by the prophets 
of the new German Empire? There is only room for one 
statement of their creed: but it must be given at some 
length : 


The great lesson which the German people has had to learn is to 
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think in terms of power (machtpolitisch denken); and the present 
war has taught us more in this regard than all the four centuries of 
European diplomacy and development that preceded it. For all 
who have eyes to see and a mind alive to the world around them the 
Great War has made clear our true situation. We must insist on 
being a World-Power, or we cease to be a Great Power at all. There 
is no other alternative. . . . Let no one here say that small States, 
too, can have a national life of their own. ‘True, so long as the great 
States around them allow them to exist. But any day may see the 
end of their existence, in spite of all treaties to the contrary, and 
every day brings us fresh evidence how little assured is the existence 
of small States, For neither alliances nor treaties provide the least 
security for the existence of the Great Powers, still less of small 
States. Anyone who still retains belief in such things is past all 
argument. A man who has not learnt wisdom from the events of 
the last two years is incapable of learning anything. Of course 
every Great Power will always do its best to form alliances with other 
Powers, great and small, in order to assure its existence against 
hostile coalitions. But no one of them can feel any security that 
these alliances will be observed, Germany least of all. ... We 
cannot do without alliances, but we can only reckon upon them as 
promoting our own security so long as they are cemented by the 
greatest possible sense of common interest. Alliances by themselves 
are worthless. . .. 

Let us sum up the argument. Germany needs, quite independently 
of her Allies, to be large, strong and powerfully organised ; in order 
to secure herself against the possibility of being deserted by the small 
Powers and being treacherously attacked by the Great. 

What does she need as a guarantee of this? The answer is: an 
extensive Empire, with highly developed agriculture and industry, 
the best possible strategic frontiers against sudden attacks and the 
best possible allies—alliances based not upon scraps of paper 
(papierene Vertraége) but upon the elementary and vital needs of the 
allies as regards both defence and economic development. It is 
unnecessary, nay, harmful, to rely upon the affection and loyalty of 
any ally unless the material basis of the alliance has been soundly 
laid. If the war has done no more than awake the German people 
out of love’s young dream—that is, out of its reliance on the 
goodwill and honest dealing of peoples and States—it will have done 
us a great service. There are no ethical friendships between States in 
our day. There are only friendships of convenience. And friendships 
of convenience last just so long as the convenience itself. 

That is the sheet-anchor of all foreign policy. What we desire for 
our future therefore is a strong, self-dependent Germany, strong 
enough to secure that Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey shall find their 
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greatest safety and prosperity through the German connection— 
and only through Germany. 


There is nothing new in sentiments such as these. The 
temper, the argument, even the very turns of phrase, are 
as old as history. Macchiavelli, in his lore for princes, 
preached upon the self-same text ; and two thousand years 
before him the greatest of Greek historians noted how war, 
“ the most compelling of teachers,” upset all the established 
conventions of morality and taught men a new code of 
mutual dealing. “What an intending ally trusts to is 
not the goodwill of those who ask his aid, but a decided 
superiority of power for action.” ‘The strong do what 
they can, while the weak suffer what they must.” * So 
ran the writ of blood and iron, in the ancient world, as it 
runs to-day. What is new, and what must give us pause, 
even after all we have witnessed of German methods, is 
the source from which this monstrous doctrine is pro- 
claimed. This new prophet of ascendancy, who lisps in 
the accents of Macchiavelli and pours scorn on the ideals 
which, as we are told on high authority, “ every lover of 
mankind, every sane and thoughtful man must take for 
granted,” is no politician or diplomatist, no Prussian 
soldier, like Bernhardi, familiar from the traditions of his 
service with the philosophy of the jungle, no hired scribbler 
paid to dip his pen in poison, but a man known through 
two hemispheres as a moral educator of the young. Few 
German writers, indeed, are better known and more 
esteemed in this country than Dr. Kerschensteiner, of 
Munich, whose name is inseparably associated with the 
Day Continuation School system in that city and elsewhere 
in Germany, and it is with a sense of cruel irony that his 
English admirers will find his name associated with this 
solemn and deliberate denial of the very possibility of 
international right and of a comity of nations. There is 
no need for further witnesses as to the part the new 


* Thucydides. Book iii., ch. 82, Book v., chs. 89 and 109. 
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German Empire is likely to play in the “creation of a 


system of international law.” Ex hoc uno disce omnes— 
and their name is legion.* 

Let us now turn to the internal policy and organisa- 
tion of the new Empire. No subject has been more 
discussed in Germany and among her Allies in recent 
months; but a brief summary of the general upshot 
of the debate must suffice. Germany’s objects with 
regard to her new Eastern Empire are two-fold: military 
and economic. It was the Military General Staff who 
made the present war. Circumstances, and not least 
the British blockade, have set at their side, as no less 
important for the carrying out of Prussian designs, an 
Economic General Staff. ‘Together they have worked out 
the possibilities of the new Empire in terms of men and 
things—of cannon-fodder and material products. 

The military question is always regarded as a mere 
matter of arithmetic. Having waged one war with per- 
haps a majority of unwilling soldiers in their ranks— 
Poles, Alsatians, Schleswickers, Tchechs, Italians, Rou- 
manians and Jugoslavs among the regiments of the Central 
Powers, not to speak of the composite Turkish army—the 


* Die Zukunft Deutschlands, by Oberstudienrat Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
steiner, Member of the Reichstag, Munich, in the Europaische Staat sund 
Wirtschafts-zeitung, December 16, 1916. Italics as in the original. Dr. 
Kerschensteiner is the author of Education for Citizenship, English trans- 
lation, Chicago 1912 and 1915, and The Schools and the Nation, English 
translation, 1914. As regards other literature, the German learned 
periodicals are filled with articles and reviews of books and pamphlets 
on current social and political questions, among which Mitteleuropa 
predominates. Diligent search of the available literature has revealed 
one single pamphlet which departs from the prevalent materialist philo- 
sophy and imports moral considerations into the argument. And of 
this the expert reviewer sternly remarks: “’The author seems to be 
quite unaware that he is being guilty of an unpardonable confusion of 
thought. All ethical considerations are completely alien to the State and 
the State must therefore resolutely keep them at arm’s length,” adding that 
it is to be hoped that such ‘ pointless ethical reasonings ” will not find 
imitators. (Archiv fur Soztalwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, July, 1916, 
p- 317. Review by Professor Eulenberg, of Leipzig, of The War in the Light 
of Social Theory, by William Jerusalem. . Stuttgart, 1915.) 
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General Staff is justified in laying its plans on the hypo- 
thesis that the same thing can be done again on a larger 
scale. Moreover, the effect of a uniform system of military 
training upon the populations concerned must not be over- 
looked. The unity of modern Germany, as Germans are 
never tired of telling us, is largely the result of compulsory 
military service. As Germany was unified in the generation 
after 1871, so Mitteleuropa, they hope, in spite of its com- 
posite and refractory material, will be welded into a military, 
if not an intellectual, unity in the generation after 1914. 
The process has already been carried far in the present 
war. The German military system is dominant throughout 
the armies of the Allies and Germans are almost every- 
where in command, in fact if not in name. The very 
protestations of military independence issued at intervals 
by the various allied Governments testify to the helpless- 
ness of their position. This unified military control is 
convenient in many ways to the German Government. 
It enables it to dispose of doubtful units by sending them 
to fronts where they will be out of harm’s way, and to 
employ them to keep the civil population in order by the 
use of foreign troops. ‘Turks, we learn, have already been 
employed to quell a civil disturbance at Munich.* This 
is indeed a new use for “ colonial” troops, but under the 
militarist regime it is too convenient not to be resorted to. 

There is another element in the German military system 
which must be remembered. Its foundations are laid, 
as everyone knows, in the national school. It is inevitable 
therefore, that Germany should seek to control the educa- 
tional system of her allies—more especially of Turkey and 
Bulgaria, who are more amenable to such treatment. The 
influence of German universities and university professors 
in this direction of recent years has been very great, not 
only in Europe but in America, and it will, of course, be 
extended wherever possible after the war. Already a 


* Statement from a well-intormed—seemingly official—source in the 
daily papers on February 5. 
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university has been established in Constantinople, and 
although it has made itself ridiculous by proposing the 
Kaiser for the Nobel Peace Prize it is likely to be more 
successful in its main object—the spread of German ideas 
in Turkey. This policy is already put forward under the 
specious plea of promoting Turkish independence. Every- 
one who knows Turkey is familiar with the work of the 
mission schools, a very large number of them American, 
which have carried on their civilising labours without 
attempting to use their influence for political purposes. 
These “ alien schools,” we are now told,* 


must be turned into true Turkish institutions. This will be a 
favourable moment . . . to see that German methods are appre- 
ciated. ... The foundations of our power will be stronger 
and broader if—in harmony with Turkish wishes—we secure our 
influence, not by the establishment of new schools of our own, 
but by gradually introducing the German language as the most 
important second language in the Turkish schools, and thus by the 
active and increasing collaboration of German teachers implanting 
a deep respect for the achievements of German culture. 


But the economic side of Germany’s programme is no 
less important than the military, and it is round this that 
controversy most centres. It is best set forth in a series 
of quotations. 


The following extract is taken from the chapter on 
Turkey in the large, composite and obviously semi-official 
book on Germany and the World War to which most of 
the best-known “ political” professors have contributed.t 


The great problem of German-Turkish relations is commonly 
summed up in the watchword “ Berlin-Bagdad.” Enemy statesmen 


* The Economic Rapprochement between Germany and Her Allies, Vol. I1., 
p. 450, article on German-Turkish Economic relations. It is the standard 
book on the subject and in its general cautious treatment marks a reaction 
against Naumann’s Mitteleuropa. 

+ Deutschland und der Weltkrieg, Berlin, 1916, p. 305, chapter by Professor 
Dr. Carl H. Becker of Bonn. The preface to the second edition states that 
“ the book has been received at home and abroad as an unprejudiced scientifia 
treatment of the events brought about by the war.” Italics, as in all subse- 
quent quotations, are reproduced from the original. 
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have discerned in this the idea of a German political domination. 
They have spoken of Turkey as a German province, or at least con- 
templated a German “ Protectorate ” over the Turks. And yet the 
problem is not one of politics at all but of economics. . . . Berlin 
and Bagdad are linked together as the termini of a mighty railroad 
that is now nearly completed—a line that will link up lands of widely 
different economic conditions and render possible an exchange 
between them which will make them independent of hostile com- 
petition, hostile attacks and, above all, the command of the sea. 
What we have to deal with, then, is a great closed economic territory 
as the basis of political friendship. All the States astride the line— 
the German industrial States in the North, the great Turkish 
agrarian State in the South-East, the Balkan States in the centre— 
will remain free to carry on their own national affairs, but they all 
have the same interest in exchanging their goods along this artery 
of communication. Granted that in peace time heavy goods will 
be mainly transported by sea to save expense, yet the existing crisis 
has shown us the immeasurable value of a secure line of communica- 
tion by land, a line which is comparable with the great overland 
railways of the United States. 


There speaks the voice of the bourgeoisie and the 
official classes. Let us add some representative testimonies 
from the working class. In the article already quoted 


Robert Schmidt, a well-known Socialist member of the 
Reichstag and writer, remarks : 


The peace which seems possible to us to-day will leave Germany 
and her allies in the eyes of Europe as a group of Powers whose sphere 
of economic control extends from the marshes of the Elbe to the 
waters of the Persian Gulf. Thus Germany, in close union with 
her allies, will have won by her arms the kernel of a great sphere of 
economic control worthy to be set as a closed economic system 
(geschlossenes Wirtschaftsgebiet) by the side ot those of the other 
world-Empires. 


In 1915, before the entry of Bulgaria, a number of 
leading German trade unionists representing the chief 
industries of the country published a book entitled Working 
Class Interests and the Issue of the War. It was a naked 
appeal to sectional self-interest, in harmony with the’ 
dominant philosophy of the country. Trade by trade 
the German workman is told that defeat means ruin and 
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victory more work aud higher wages. But whenever the 
question of peace terms crops up the familiar exposition 
of Eastern policy reappears : 


A German commercial policy which met the needs of the Balkan 
States and, above all, of Turkey would bring with it invaluable 
consequences. It would bind those peoples more closely to Ger- 
many, because it would offer them mutual advantages and the 
possibility of cultural progress. It would suit the interests of the 
German consumer, because it would assure him of the import of 
foodstuffs independently of the sea and of England.... It would 
also be of advantage to our industries. The procuring of industrial 
raw materials is extremely important for the trade unionist as for 
the manufacturer. Already to-day we are importing wool from those 
regions. With the improvement of methods of communication 
cotton-production would assume a greater importance for Turkey, 
to the great advantage of the Central Powers. There is no reason 
to rely for ever on the American supply or to be dependent on the 
development of Africa. Both these sources can be cut off from the 
sea. The straight road to Asia is, however, open if only these 
peoples can be interested in the prosperity of Germany.* 


The same point of view is dominant in the most interest- 
ing Socialist document which has as yet come to hand on 
the subject, the published report of the proceedings at a 
meeting between the official representatives of the German 
and Austrian Socialist and Trade Union movements, held 
at Berlin early in 1916. From the purely intellectual 
point of view the discussion was on an extraordinarily 
high level, and the various conflicting factors and interests 
in the complicated economic situation were analysed 
with a wealth of practical and theoretical knowledge 
seldom found at political gatherings in this country 
But the whole discussion is dominated by the materialist 
philosophy of Marx, which has proved so sinister a bond 
of union between Prussian militarism and German and 
Austrian socialism. The moral standpoint is simply 


* Arbeiterinteressen und Kriegsergebniss : a Trade Union war book, edited 
by William Jansson (editor of the official organ of the German Trade Union 
movement), p. 159, from the closing essay of the editor. 
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non-existent. Central Europe” is judged, not from the 
point of view of justice or moral values, but by whether 
it is the predestined next step in the economic evolution 
of the world; and from this standpoint there has been 
no difficulty in bringing round the great majority of 
Socialists to the policy of co-operating with the Govern- 
ments and the bourgeois parties in promoting the closer 
economic union of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Near East. The general attitude of those present on the 
question of the rights of small nations may be judged 
by the following extract from the report of the remarks 
of the one courageous minority speaker (Ernst Meyer), 
who ventured to touch on the subject of the wishes of the 
non-German nationalities concerned :* 


From the Socialist point of view, we ought not only to ask what 
are the interests of the German working-class; we ought also to 
take into account the interests of the workers in the Balkan countries. 

Very likely our comrades in the Balkans have other wishes in 
preference to the rapprochement with the Central Powers. ... 
We cannot demand that without further ado the wishes of the 
German workers should ride roughshod over theirs. (Interruption : 
“Absurd!”) Regard for the working-class interests of other 
countries has not hitherto been regarded by us as absurd (Inter- 
ruption: “ Parish Pump politics! ”’). 


Let us complete the picture by an extract from the 
most widely read, as it is also by far the best. written, 
of all the books that have appeared in Germany on this 
subject—a very oasis in a desert of sand—Naumann’s 
Central Europe. Attention has already been drawn in 
Tue Rounp Tasret to the significance of Naumann’s 
book in connection with German domestic policy; his 


*Verbatim report of proceedings on January 9, 1916, issued by the 
Executive of the German Social-Democratic Party, Berlin Vorwarts Pub- 
lishing Office, 1916, p. 49. ‘The words translated “ Parish Pump politics ” 
above are ‘“ Montenegrische Kirchturmspolitik ”—1.e., ‘ Montenegrin 
church steeple politics.” 

t See the article on the Labour Movement and the Future of British 
Industry, June, 1916. 
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exposition of the underlying meaning and philosophy of 
Germany’s Eastern policy is equally striking : 


We have reached the heart of the constitutional problem of 
Central Europe.* It consists in the marking off of National Govern- 
ment from Economic Government and Military Government. The 
distinction is fundamental. We started, it will be remembered, 
with the idea of large-scale economic areas (Weltwirtschaftsgebiete). 
The large-scale economic area of Central Europe must be larger than 
the existing States of Germany and Austria-Hungary. We have 
refrained, for obvious reasons, from mentioning the names of 
neighbouring States to be brought in, merely stating in general terms 
that further accessions are necessary. But into what sort of a union 
shall they be brought in? The answer is: a military union and an 
economicunion. Anything over and above this would be superfluous 
and positively harmful. In all other matters there must be no 
derogation of political independence. It is therefore vital to delimit 
the military and economic functions as so to work them into a new 
central government. Let us take first the latter side of this new union. 
or, if the expression be preferred, the new Economic State... . 
This Economic State will have its own customs frontiers just as the 
military State will have its trench defences. Within these frontiers 
it will promote a wide and active interchange of commodities. For 
this a central Economic Government will be required, which will 
be directly responsible for part of the economic arrangements 
concerned and will advise the national Governments as to the 
remainder. Customs, the control of syndicates or trusts, organisa- 
tions for promoting exports, patents, trade marks, etc., will be under 
central control. Commercial law, traffic policy, social policy and 
similar matters will only be indirectly within its purview. But the 
super-national Economic State, once established, will steadily 
increase its powers and will gradually evolve an administrative and 
representative system of its own.T 


Here, then, we have the programme. The new German 
Empire, we now see, is not, and is not intended to be, 
a political unit in the ordinary sense of the term. It is 


* Central Europe is habitually now used by German writers to include 
the Turkish Empire, though Naumann is more directly concerned with 
Austria-Hungary. 

t Mitteleuropa, by Friedrich Naumann. Berlin, 1975: p. 249. The 
passage quoted will be found on p. 272 of the English translation (P. S 
King & Co., 1916). 
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ostensibly an alliance—an association of militarised part- 
ners, each pursuing objects of their own, but bent on 
preserving a closed system against the jealousy of the 
outer world, and submitting to the general direction of the 
most powerful member of the group. ‘The guiding motive 
is self-interest, and the terms of alliance are a business 
contract.* ‘The four Powers are in league for what they 
can get out of it: and Germany, who holds the others to 
her by a characteristic blending of cajolery and terrorism, 
maintains the alliance, with the definite material object of 
eventually rendering herself independent of British sea- 
power as regards the import of food-stuffs and essential 
raw matcrials, such as cotton and wool. She conceives the 
world as divided up among a few great World Powers 
with mutually exclusive economic spheres, and she is 
determined to carve out her own area of exploitation. 

It is hardly worth while to point out to British readers 
how this conception conflicts at every point with the 
principles and practice of our own “ free, tolerant and 
unaggressive ” Commonwealth, which has kept .clear the 
seas for the trade of the whole world and maintained 
throughout its dependencies the principle of the open door 
for all comers. ‘That a system which is based merely on 
self-interest and repudiates the very suspicion of any 
deeper unity is built upon shifting sand is a proposition 
which need not be argued in the pages of Tue Rounp 
Tasie. Yet it is interesting to recall that this strange, new 
ambitious German scheme is in its general conception not a 


* This is brought out most clearly of all in the manifesto, unique in its com- 
bination of peasant cunning and natvete, which was issued by the Bulgarian 
Government previous to its entry into the war. Iz is reprinted in Herkner, 
Vol. II. It is perhaps the first time in history that a call to arms has been 
backed up by statistics. The following extract is typical of the whole: 
‘** Germany and Austria-Hungary are cut off from American and Russian 
imports of corn. If, therefore, we can get our corn to their markets we can 
sell it free of duty and at the price of 60 to 80 francs per 1op kilogrammes. 
Bulgaria would be guilty of the greatest of crimes if she did not make 
arrangements (i.¢., by attacking Serbia) to enable our corn to be sold at 


these high prices ” (p. 470). 
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novelty but an anachronism. There was a time in British 
history when we, too, pursued the phantom of the “ self- 
sufficient Empire ” and regarded every neighbouring State 
as an intending highwayman. “ Berlin-Bagdad,” for all its 
parade of modern science, is little more than an adaptation 
to modern conditions of the ideas and policy of the “ Old 
Colonial System,” which led to such friction between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country and ultimately to the 
disruption of the Commonwealth.* 

That friction is inevitable, and is already plentifully 
in evidence. Germany’s allies do not relish the prospect 
of being treated as the colonial plantations of a modern 
industrial State. The Turkish Government, for instance, 
has recently announced a complete revision of the Turkish 
tariff and German authorities are already complaining of 
the “ industrial fanaticism ” by which it is inspired. The 
Hungarians, whose country is described by Naumann in 
glowing periods as the “ granary ” of Germany, protest 
that their manufactures only need an influx of German 
capital to develop on prosperous lines. Austrian industrial 


interests have been so much alarmed at the prospect of 


*“ Anxiety to make England independent of continental Europe in 
respect of shipping and of certain raw materials . . . was the motive 


which prompted English statesmen to favour projects of American 
colonisation. . . . 


“The policy of British statesmen towards the colonies was moulded by 
the conceptions of their commercial system. They left the colonists to 
concentrate their attention on the local affairs of their several communities, 
in the belief that Britain could bind them to herself by undertaking to defend 
them against foreign aggression, and by offering a preference to their raw 
products, in return for which she was to confine the market for those 
products to herself. . . . 


“The inherent defect of the system lay in the fact that it was one which 
could not exist without control, and that control lay in the hands of only 
one of the parties to the bargain. Each side was so situated as to think 
mainly or exclusively of its own interests, which was but a part of the whole. 
There was no common control in which all shared, such as might compel 
them to think of the interests of all—of the interests, that is to say, of the 
Commonwealth as a whole.” 


The Commonwealth of Nations, edited by L. Curtis, pp. 245, 307, 309. 
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Austria becoming the dumping ground of German goods* 
that the idea of a Customs Union has already been aban- 
doned for the milder formula of an “ economic rapproche- 
ment.” The disputes which always break out in a partner- 
ship where self-interest is the only tie are already in full 
swing. 

But we need not conclude too hastily that these conflicts 
of interest will undermine the foundations of the new 
project of Empire. ‘That can be done, and must be done, 
by the Allies alone. For there are two great outstanding 
differences between the old Colonial system of Britain and 
the new Colonial system of Germany, which ensure to the 
latter, if secure from without, at least a temporary stability. 
In the first place, Germany has and will retain the un- 
disputed military control over her allies, so that of the two 
alternatives, tyranny or disruption, the former is the more 
likely. Secondly, each of her allies is itself a tyrant, 
practising ascendancy over lesser peoples, so that a sense 
of common interest and common guilt is always at hand, 
in case of need, to hold the system together. Berlin- 
Bagdad represents the ascendancy of Germans, Magyars, 
Bulgarians and Turks over Alsatians, Poles, Danes, Czechs, 
Jugoslavs, Roumanians, Italians, Slovaks, Greeks, Arabs, 
Armenians, and other races. In the last analysis, as they 
know already to their cost, the lesser partners have little 
voice in the higher direction of the system, just as the 
German people themselves have little voice in the decisions 
of their own Government. But they realise that the 
alternative before them is not the transference of their 
allegiance to another camp, but in the case of Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, at any rate, a drastic alteration both 
in the boundaries and in the character of their govern- 


* Not all Austrian manufacturers share this view. At a conference of 
the Lower Austrian Union of Trades, on May 14, 1915, a glove manufacturer 
remarked in all innocence : “ In trades like ours taste is the most important 
factor involved, and we shall all readily admit that we have nothing to fear 
from German competition in this respect.” Herkner, Vol. IL, p. 161. 
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ments. So they acquiesce perforce in the control of Berlin, 
a control over the lives of some 150 million people—one- 
tenth of the population of the world—exercised, directly 
or indirectly, by the same methods—the combination of 
prestige and terrorism—by which the old Empires of the 
East retained their temporary dominion over some of the 
same unhappy lands; at the best, organisation, discipline, 
efficiency, science, material well-being ; at the worst, forced 
labour, deportation, slavery, massacre. 

Such an Empire is not a commonwealth or community 
of citizens. It is not even an autocracy of the familiar 
type. It is something different and more sinister: a 
military and economic unit, a barracks and a plantation, 
an area in which the normal concerns and functions of 
government and social life are subordinated to the demands 
and requirements of an economic and military General 
Staff. In peace its inhabitants are no more than a “ labour- 
force”; in war they are simply “ man-power.” If it 
survives the present war and is allowed to be consolidated 


in the future peace, it will rivet tyranny for yet another 
generation upon the peoples of Central Europe and Nearer 
Asia, and make ready, slowly perhaps but inevitably, as 
its resources develop and a new crop of soldiers grows to 
manhood, for yet another trial of strength between 
‘militarism and the forces of liberty and justice. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
FUTURE PEACE 


I. American Foretcn Po.icy 


HE modern system of sovereign states divides the 

world into sharply defined entities and determines the 
spirit and nature of interstate relations. Under existing 
conditions it is practically impossible for the statesman or 
for the layman to act upon the principle proclaimed by 
Mazzini: “ You are men before you are citizéns or fathers.” 
As the inevitable result of this system, the ultimate dedica- 
tion of the individual must be to his country not to mankind ; 
and, consequently, the foreign policy of every state must 
be dictated by more or less selfish considerations. At the 
present stage of social evolution the sense of international 
responsibility—the willingness to forego self-regarding 
advantage in mutual service for mankind as a whole—is 
more or less undeveloped in all peoples and, hence, virtually 
no state is willing to limit its freedom and independence to 
the extent necessary to establish an effective supernational 
authority. No state clings more tenaciously to the theory 
of sovereignty than does the United States, and the implica- 
tions and consequences of this doctrine have shaped its 
foreign policy. While the United States has advocated the 
highest ideals of international comity, no other state has 
been more reluctant to limit its freedom of action, either 
by active co-operation with others in maintaining inter- 
national justice and right or by willingness to submit to an 
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effective supernational authority. No other state has more 
rigidly held to the theory of sovereignty both in demanding 
respect for its own unqualified independence and also in 
respecting the rights of its fellow states fully to regulate 
their own affairs. 

From the doctrine of absolute sovereignty springs the 
underlying principle which has governed the conduct of 
America’s foreign relations, namely, that “ every nation is 
in law and before law the equal of every other state belonging 
to the society of nations.” * From the same source are 
derived the American theory of absolute and impartial 
neutrality, as well as the doctrine of non-intervention, for- 
bidding interference with the political affairs of other 
states. Translated into practice, these fundamental prin- 
ciples, which are based upon an atomistic conception of 
interstate society, have kept the United States from 
resenting any violation of international law that did not 
adversely affect its own welfare. Similarly, respect for the 
sovereignty of other states has prevented the United States 
from intervening in their political affairs. These principles 
of conduct dating from the early years of the republic were 
reinforced by practical considerations. In that time of 
weakness, the United States was confronted by a Conti- 
nental Europe hostile to republicanism and democracy and 
more than half inclined to attempt to impose its autocratic 
system upon America. Hence the two cardinal maxims of 
foreign policy—aloofness from European affairs and its 
corollary, European non-interference in America. 

Except to the extent that Roosevelt modified the tradi- 
tional doctrine of non-intervention in so far as the American 
hemisphere was concerned, these principles and forms of 
conduct remained virtually unquestioned until the Great 
War directed the attention of thinking Americans to the 
fundamentals of interstate relations. A wholesome sceptic- 
ism as to the validity of the traditional doctrine and policy 


* Declaration of International Rights and Duties of Nations, adopted 
by the American Institute of International Law, January 6, 1916. 
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pervades the American intelligentsia. Even the theory of 
sovereignty has been assailed ; and naturally, the prevailing 
concept of international law has not escaped attack. Elihu 


Root forcibly pointed out one underlying defect, when he 
said : 


Up to this time breaches of international law have been treated 
as we treat wrongs under civil procedure, as if they concerned 
nobody except the particular nation upon which the injury was 
inflicted and the nation inflicting it. ‘There has been no general 
recognition of the right of other nations to object.... If the law 
of nations is to be binding . . . . there must be a change in theory, 
and violations of the law of such a character as to threaten the peace 
and order of the community of nations must be deemed to be a 
violation of the right of every civilised nation to have the Jaw main- 
tained and a legal injury to every nation... Next to the preserva- 
tion of national character the most valuable possession of all peace- 
able nations, great and small, is the protection of those laws which 
constrain other nations to conduct based upon principles of justice 
and humanity. Without that protection there is no safety for 
the small state except in the shifting currents of policy among its 
great neighbours, and none for a great state, however peaceable 
and just may be its disposition, except in readiness for war.* 


In the main, however, attention has not been directed 
towards those fundamental political theories that stand in 
the way of an effective superstate authority, but towards 
the traditional policy of self-centred aloofness from Europe. 
This has been thoroughly undermined among independently 
thinking Americans. However wise or unwise it may have 
been in the past—the former is the general assumptior— 
it is realised by them that now it is no longer a tenable 
policy and that further adherence to it will be disastrous 
not alone to Europe but to America as well. The war has 
concretely emphasised the interdependence of the two 
hemispheres and has discredited the traditional policy 
among a great part, possibly among a majority, of the 
thinking people. This has, in all probability, been the 
most momentous effect of the war upon the United States, 

* Address of Elihu Root before the American Society of International 
Law, December 28, 1915. 
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and its future political consequences are bound to be im- 
portant. But, for the present, the traditional policy still 
has a firm hold on the bulk of the population, which clings 
to its provincial isolation. Detached sayings of “ the 
Fathers of the Republic,” quoted apart from their context 
and with entire disregard of the change in condition since 
their utterance, still control the opinions of the great 
majority. As arguments they are deemed unanswerable. 
Furthermore, among many there is a firmly rooted belief 
that Europe stands for nothing but despotism, while 
America is the sole home of freedom. However misleading 
they be, the words of W. J. Bryan represent a considerable 
section of American opinion. “ If we are in a group of 
American Republics,” he said, “ we are associated with 
people having our form of government, but the moment we 
cross the ocean we tie ourselves to a theory of government 
from which our people dissented a century and a third ago, 
and, if I understand the heart of the American people, they 
still believe that there is an essential difference between a 
monarchy and a republic.” * Such arguments, in that they 
appeal to deeply-rooted prepossessions, cannot easily be 
met. ‘They can be controverted only by long expositions 
and by extensive educational machinery. 

Thus there has developed a cleavage between the intelii- 
gentsia and the average voter—and with the latter may be 
included the politician dependent upon him—as to the 
future course of American foreign policy. This cleavage 
is, to a certain extent, bridged by the fact that virtually 
all are agreed that the United States should do something 
to secure the future peace of the world. While the great 
awakening of thinking America to the realities of interstate 
relations has been one notable reaction to the war, another 
has been the far more extensive spread of pacifist ideals 
among all classes. ‘The European holocaust has greatly 
intensified the previously existing powerful aversion from 
war and has made it an overwhelming force. Peace has 


* Address of W. J. Bryan, at Lake Mohonk, May 18, 1916. 
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become a positive ideal. With nearly all lights concen- 
trated upon her radiant vision, justice and right have become 
comparatively dim figures in the American Pantheon. The 
voice of the small dissentient minority is not heard in the 
virtually unanimous demand that grievous injuries should 
be overlooked so that the destructive blast may not touch 
America’s youth. And, at the same time, there is an in- 
sistent demand that the peace of the future be safeguarded. 

All schemes for securing the future peace of the world 
receive an attentive hearing and elicit an enthusiastic, if 
not a critical, response. At no previous time have the 
numerous peace societies of America been so active. Every- 
one wants the end, but comparatively few are willing to pay 
thecost. There is, of course, no agreement as to the means. 
Some perceive what is required, but know that in the 
present stage of popular knowledge it is not attainable. 
Not a few are deluding themselves and their disciples with 
vain hopes as to the efficacy of the world’s public opinion 
and moral judgment. Others, again, more in touch with 


actual life, have elaborated a plan whose underlying and 
ultimate aim, it is hoped, will gain the support of the 
majority and whose present modest scope will not alienate 
those that have to be gradually weaned from tradition and 
prejudice. Such a scheme is that formulated by the League 
to Enforce Peace, which has outstripped all others in the 
competition for popular approval. 


II. Tue “ Leacue ro Enrorce Peace” ProGRAMME 


HIS widespread movement originated in the dismay 

and indignation aroused by the outbreak and course 
of the European War and in the accompanying keen deter- 
mination to render impossible a recurrence of such a 
catastrophe. Study of the situation led many to the 
conviction that this could be accomplished only by the 
creation of a league of nations whose members should agree 
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to use their military and naval forces for the common 
purpose of maintaining peace and of preventing aggression. 
Early in 1915 asmall group of political scientists, publicists, 
international lawyers and statesmen, who had arrived at 
this general conclusion, met in a series of conferences for the 
purpose of discovering the principles upon which such a 
future league might be established. Their spirit was in- 
tensely practical. The purpose was not to formulate an 
ideal scheme for reorganising the world, like those of 
Eméric Crucé and the Abbé de St. Pierre, but to decide 
as to what portion of their more restricted plan ought to 
be urged upon the government of the United States and 
upon those of other countries “as a realisable project.” 
After prolonged discussions, a platform consisting of but 
four short proposals was adopted; and it was then deter- 
mined to call a national conference at Philadelphia in order 
to bring these conclusions prominently before America and 
the world. With some modifications, the original proposals 
were ratified by this Philadelphia conference during the 
summer of 1915 and, unchanged since then, they constitute 
the modest programme of this energetic organisation. 

Its object is to further the creation of a league of nations, 
of which naturally the United States is to be one, whose 
members shall bind themselves to four principles. Of 
these, the first is that all justiciable questions arising 
between the signatory Powers, not settled by negotiation, 
shall be submitted to an international judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment. The second provides that all other 
questions arising between the signatories, and likewise not 
settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of 
conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommenda- 
tion. By the third provision the signatories agree that 
they will jointly use both their economic and military forces 
against any member of the league that commits acts of 
hostility against any one of the signatories before the 
question at issue shall have been submitted either to the 
judicial tribunal or to the council of conciliation, according 
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to the stipulations of the first two proposals. Finally, 
provision is made for holding periodic conferences of the 
signatory Powers for the purpose of formulating and of 
codifying international law; and, unless some signatory 
shall dissent within a stated time, the law so established 
shall govern in the decisions of the international 
tribunal. 

These are the sole and only principles to which the league 
organisation is committed.* No official attempt has been 
made to work out the details of this organisation, as has 
been done by the Fabian Society with a parallel scheme.t 
Apart from the provision for formulating international law, 
all that is stipulated is the creation of an international court 
and an international council of conciliation, to either one 
of which, as the case may be, a member of the league must 
before going to war submit his dispute with another 
member on pain of having the economic and military forces 
of all the other members used against him. 

It is naturally impossible to understand the merits and 
limitations of this simple project without further analysis. 
Only indirectly is its aim the establishment of justice and 
right ; its primary purpose is merely the maintenance of 
peace. Even in that respect it is only a minimum pro- 
gramme, for no obligation to accept the judgments of the 
tribunal or the recommendations of the council is incurred. 
Submission of the case to the international agencies and 
abstention from hostilities during its hearing absolve any 
member from the league’s economic and military penalties 


* The following interpretation of Article 3 has been authorised by 
the Executive Committee: “The signatory Powers shall jointly employ 
diplomatic and economic pressure against any one of their number that 
threatens war against a fellow signatory without having first submitted 
its dispute for international inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial 
hearing, and awaited a conclusion, or without having in good faith offered 
so to submit it. They shall follow this forthwith by the joint use of their 
military forces against that nation if it actually goes to war, or commits 
acts of hostility, against another of the signatories before any question 
arising shall be dealt with as provided in the foregoing.” 

t L. S. Woolf, International Government, pp. 371 ff. 
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and leave him in the end free to carry out his purpose by 
force of arms.* The presumption, however, is that in 
nearly all instances these judgments and recommendations 
will be accepted. It is reasonably assumed that delay, 
accompanied by a full knowledge of the facts, will, 
as a rule, prevent nations from being stampeded into 
Armageddon. 

Thus, on its face, the plan would appear to be one of 
compulsory arbitration with no expressed or implied 
obligation to abide by the recommendation or decree. In 
fact, however, it is considerably less than that. The 
members of the league do not specifically agree to submit 
their unsettled disputes to arbitration, but only not to go 
to war before doing so. The economic and military forces 
of the league are to be used against such members only as 
threaten or commit hostilities against a fellow member 
without submitting their case, but not against those who 
refuse to go before the tribunal or council to answer a 
complaint against them.t ‘This is a vital distinction. A 
possible and probable result thereof is clearly defined by 
one of the most active exponents of the league movement, 


Mr. Theodore Marburg. According to him,— 


Under the league a dispute may go on indefinitely without any 
attempt to bring the disputants into court.... A people may be 
practising a gross injustice toward another people, may refuse the 
demand of the latter for a hearing, and the dispute may even flame 
up into war without the league having the right to interfere. For 
there is only one act that the league punishes, namely, the making 
of war against a fellow signatory without a previous hearing of the 
dispute or an honest attempt to secure one. In the case imagined 
above, the injured signatory has made a demand for a hearing and 
been refused. It is thus relieved of all obligation to the league 
and is free to attack the offending signatory. The latter in turn is 


* “We are willing to concede,” Mr. Taft said, “that there may be 
governmental and international injustice which cannot be practically 
remedied except by force.” 

+ While the Fabian Society’s plan, on the other hand, makes the agreement 
to arbitrate obligatory, it fails to provide the means for enforcing this 
obligation. 
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not visited with any penalties at the hands of the league, because 
it is not making the attack but is itself attacked. Lacking the power 
to hale the offender into court, it is therefore clear that while the 
demand for a preliminary hearing of the dispute or honest attempt 
to secure one before a signatory is allowed to attack a fellow signa- 
tory will make for justice, the league plan does not pretend to 
insure justice. It aims simply to discourage war.* 


Furthermore, there is another point that requires 
elucidation before the effectiveness of this programme can 
be judged. Much, obviously, depends upon the member- 
ship of the proposed league. As yet no official decision 
has been reached, but the general opinion is clear. It is 
naturally realised that the essential prerequisite is to secure 
the adhesion of as many of the Great Powers as is possible, 
preferably of all. There is also a very considerable advan- 
tage in restricting the membership to these states. Such 
limitation would obviate the grave difficulties arising from 
the legal doctrine of the equality of all sovereign states 
which wrecked “ The Judicial Arbitration Court ” planned 
by the second Hague Conference. This difficulty has con- 
tinually presented itself to Mr. Taft, the President of the 
organisation, and apparently his solution is that, when once 
the league of major states is formed and its institutions are 
established, then “ the smaller Powers will be glad to come 
in and enjoy the protection that the League will afford 
against unjust aggression of the strong against the weak.” T 
At present, the general intention is to admit only those 
minor states that have a long tradition of progress and 
order as well as considerable resources in numbers and 
wealth. 

With this preliminary information we shall probably be 
in a better position to estimate what the proposed league 
could accomplish and where its machinery would prove 
ineffective. Where continuing injury is inflicted by one 


* Address of Theodore Marburg before the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, December 8, 1916. 


t Address of ex-President William H. Taft, June 16, 1915. 
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member upon another, very little could, apparently, be 
effected. In the case cited by Mr. Marburg, to which 
reference has already been made, the party committing the 
injury would obviously remain quiescent and justice would 
be on the side of the aggressor. If Turkey had been a 
member of such a league during the nineteenth century, 
the continued maltreatment of her Christian subjects in 
the Balkans and in Armenia could not without her consent 
have come before the league’s tribunals, no matter how 
insistent Russia and the other Powers had been. Likewise, 
if such a league had been in existence without Turkey 
having membership in it, no relief would have been afforded 
by its agencies. In all probability in that case, however, 
the league would have proceeded ultra vires and would have 
acted in much the same manner as the Concert of Europe 
did. On the other hand, it is conceivable that such a league 
could have composed the dispute between the United States 
and Cuba, provided both parties had been willing to submit 
the case to the council of conciliation. The outcome for all 
concerned would presumably then not have been just what 
it now is. But if Spain had refused to refer the dispute, 
then the course of events would have been much the same 
as it was ; while if the United States, not Spain, had been 
the unwilling party and had insisted upon attacking the 
Spanish forces in Cuba, then the league would have been 
obliged to join its economic and military forces to those 
of Spain in repelling the attack of the United States. 
Leaving a reconstructed past, it will be found advisable 
to test the league programme by the course of events 
leading up to the existing war. As Serbia would probably 
not have been a member of our hypothetical league, Austria- 
Hungary’s attack upon her would not have concerned this 
organisation until Russia had intervened with a complaint 
to the council of conciliation. If Austria-Hungary had 
agreed to allow the case to go to the council, this in itself 
would have provided no remedy unless the council had had 
the power, as it is proposed that it shall have, to enjoin the 
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military proceedings against Serbia.* Otherwise, in trying 
to prevent such action and in attacking Austria-Hungary, 
Russia would have become subject to the league’s full 
penalties. But, judging by what did actually happen, 
there is little reason to assume that Austria-Hungary would 
have agreed to a hearing and investigation. In that case, 
the course of events would probably have duplicated the 
actual one, except for one possible contingency. This leads 
to the relation of existing treaties of alliance to the proposed 
league. It is scarcely conceivable that these alliances will 
be abandoned until in the fulness of time the league shall 
have proved its effective vitality. For the purposes of the 
argument, however, let it be assumed that the alliance 
with Germany had been abrogated as a condition of Austria- 
Hungary’s admission to the league. In that event, fear of 
Russia’s millions might have given Austria-Hungary pause. 
But even if the treaties had been in full vigour, the existence 
of such a league might possibly have altered the course of 
events. For, if Germany had proceeded exactly as she did, 
then the whole forces of the league might have been called 
into action against her. At all events, the situation result- 
ing from the contradictory obligations of alliance and of 
league would have been a puzzling one. 

Turning to the future, an interesting case might arise 
were Germany to proceed against Colombia or Venezuela 
for some more or less valid grievance. Presumably the 
United States would protest. An appeal could be made 
to the council of conciliation and an injunction against 
Germany’s proceedings could be demanded. This, it is 
true, would involve submitting the Monroe Doctrine to 
arbitration; but to this the United States has already 


* This power of injunction to stop continuing injuries under adjudication 
or hearing—presumably backed by the full force of the league—is recognised 
by the leaders of this movement to be an essential part of the league’s 
machinery, and it should be considered as an element of their programme. 
“It would doubtless be necessary when some issues arise,” Mr. Taft said, 
“ to require a maintenance of the status quo until the issues were submitted 
or decided in one tribunal or the other.” 
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virtually agreed, though this is not generally realised, when 
the treaties of 1913 and 1914, providing for the submission 
of all disputes to an international commission of enquiry, 
were concluded.* If Germany, however, refused to submit 
the case, then no injunction could be issued and the United 
States, as under existing arrangements, would have to 
appeal to the arbitrament of arms. 

From the foregoing examples and from others that the 
imagination of the reader can easily supply, it is patent that 
in its present form this scheme cannot accomplish much. 
The proposed league will scarcely be an effective super- 
national authority. Apparently even its meagre purpose 
of diminishing the chances of war can be accomplished only 
if all the members solemnly agree to allow every dispute, 
not settled by direct negotiation, to go before the inter- 
national tribunals and pledge themselves to use their 
economic and military forces to enforce such submission. 
Failure to respond to the summons of these tribunals 
would in many instances be a far surer test of real aggression 
than is an act of war. But, in addition to all this, what 
seems absolutely essential to such a league is the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive code of public right embodied 
in a series of treaties which the Great Powers explicitly 
bind themselves to enforce, both severally and jointly.t 

The moderation of the leaders of this movement and 
their unwillingness to elaborate details are based upon 
valid reasons. ‘The more details are given, the more points 
are there for attack, and the existence of one vulnerable 
spot is not infrequently used to condemn the entire 
structure. Besides, the programme had to be a minimum 
one if it were to elicit the support of a people trained for 
generations to introspective isolation. Moreover, it had 


* G. G. Wilson, “ The Monroe Doctrine” in Enforced Peace, pp. 71, 72. 

t “ It seems to me that any such system (as the proposed league) must 
include the better formulation of international law, the establishment of an 
international court to apply the law, and a general agreement to enforce 
submission to the jurisdiction of the court.””—Elihu Root to Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, February 10, 1916. 
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also to suggest more than it could actually accomplish 
if it were to arouse popular enthusiasm.* Finally, this 
organisation is not wedded to any specific details, and its 
leaders fully realise that their part is much like that of 
Canning’s Tailors of Tooley Street, and that, if ever their 
scheme comes before an international conference, it will 
probably be completely overhauled before it is adopted. 
In their minds the important thing is to have the general 
underlying principles accepted, because once established, - 
the league will probably continue to grow in vitality and in 
strength. 

Despite the moderation of the programme, it has not 
escaped serious attack. A number of peace organisations 
object conscientiously and consistently to the use of force.t - 
Bryan’s words : “ I prefer to have this nation a moral power 
in the world rather than a policeman,” embody the senti- 
ments of many. Others, again, fear a departure from the 
traditional policy, dread European interference in America, - 
and oppose all plans of international organisation because any 
presumptive diminution of the risks of war will strengthen 
those who oppose further military and naval prepared- 
ness. In addition to all this, there is the inertia of a people 
accustomed to isolation, and, while possibly over-anxious 
for peace, still ignorant of the realities of interstate life, 
and hence not convinced that the price demanded for real 


* Although his main criticisms are based upon a totally erroneous con- 
ception of the league programme, there is considerable justice in some of 
Roosevelt’s animadversions: because many of the propagandists of this 
movement have not thought out the scheme for themselves and, hence, 
they both grossly overstate what it can effect and also do not bring home 
to their audiences the great responsibilities that must be assumed if the 
league is to be at all efficacious. According to Roosevelt, the proposal is 
“* mischievous folly under existing conditions. Among other things it does 
us moral harm by still further encouraging our people to make grandiloquent 
promises, with no consideration as to how they are to be kept and no serious 
intention of keeping them. . . . We can never accomplish anything either 
for ourselves or for anyone else by mere words, used to cover inaction, 
slackness and fear of effort, of risk and of danger.” —Metropolitan, February, 
1917, pp. 66, 72. 

t See the World Court Magazine for December, 1916, p. 263. 
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security is a moderate one. Despite this opposition, 
the movement is rapidly gaining in popular favour. It has, 
above all else, been accustoming the American people to 
the idea that their traditional foreign policy is obsolete. 
Like all English-speaking peoples, the United States has 
grown up on what Mazzini justly characterised as the 
sterile doctrine of rights. They are now slowly learning 
that rights necessarily have complementary obligations 
and that their country has responsibilities of deed, not 
alone of word and example, to humanity. This lesson 
the league is inculcating. Its distinguished and influential 
leaders have overcome many obstacles, of which not the 
least were some abortive attempts to use the organisation 
to bring pressure to end the present war. However 
unimportant its very immediate future may be, the move- 
ment bids fair to lead to a new era in interstate relations. 
Its principles have secured the approval of responsible 
statesmen in Great Britain, France, and Germany.* 
If carefully handled, the movement may mark a definitive 
turning-point in American policy, for President Wilson 
has made its principles his own. Thus, apart from the 
criticism of certain fundamentals and details, this league 
organisation deserves sympathetic encouragement, for 
upon its ultimate success depends whether the great 
potential weight of America’s not inconsiderable measure 
of genuine idealism shall remain, as at present, largely dead, 
or shall in the future be cast into the scales of international 
justice and right. 


* At a dinner of the League to Enforce Peace at Pittsburg, on January 18, 


1917, were read official messages of general approval from Switzerland, Spain, 
Denmark, Holland, and Japan. 





President Wilson’s Note of December 18 


III. Prestp—ent Witson’s Note or DecemsBer 18 


OLLOWING some previous public expressions mani- 

festing general approval of the principles for which the 
League to Enforce Peace stood,* at the first annual meeting 
of this organisation, on May 27, 1916, President Wilson 
stated that the United States believed in the following 
fundamental propositions: first, that every people have a 
right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live; second, that the small states have the same right 
to their sovereignty and territorial integrity as have 
the great nations ; and third, “ that the world has a right 
to be free from every disturbance of its peace that has its 
origin in aggression and disregard of the rights of peoples 
and nations.” Continuing, he expressed the firm conviction 
that the American people were willing “to become a 
partner in any feasible association of nations formed in 
order to realise these objects and make them sure against 
violation.” The type of international organisation that, 
in his opinion, the United States was willing to join, he 
defined as : 


An universal association of the nations to maintain the inviolate 
security of the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered 
use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war begun 
either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full 
submission of the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual 
guarantee of territorial integrity and political independence. 


In the course of the following weeks, President Wilson 
reiterated these opinions,f and in the middle of June they 


* For instance, on May 8, 1916, President Wilson said: “ If the world 
undertakes, as we all hope it will undertake, a joint effort to keep the peace, 
it will expect us to play our proportional part in manifesting the force which 
is going to rest back of that.” 

t On May 30, at Arlington, President Wilson again stated his belief 
“‘that the people of the United States were ready to become partners 
in any alliance of the nations that would guarantee public right above 
selfish aggression.” On June 13, at West Point, he said: “ We are ready 
to join with the other nations of the world in seeing that the kind of justice 
prevails anywhere that we believe in.” 
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were formally included in the platform of the Democratic 
Party on which he ran for re-election. The words used 
there followed closely those of President Wilson’s speech 
of May 27, just quoted; and the belief was expressed 
that the time had arrived when “it is the duty of the 
United States to join with the other nations of the world 
in any feasible association ” for these objects. ‘Thus these 
principles became an official part of the Democratic creed. 
In his formal speech accepting the re-nomination on 
September 2, President Wilson did not fail to emphasise 
this feature of the platform, stating that : 


No nation can any longer remain neutral as against any wilful 
disturbance of the peace of the world.... The nations of the 
world must unite in joint guarantees that whatever is done to disturb 
the whole world’s life must first be tested in the court of the whole 
world’s opinion before it is attempted. 


In the meanwhile, efforts were being made to secure 
the adhesion of the Republican Party as well to this general 
programme. In the keynote speech before the Republican 


Convention at Chicago, Senator Harding said that “ this 
mighty people, idealising popular government and com- 
mitted to human progress, can no longer live within and 
for ourselves alone. Obliterated distance makes it im- 
possible to stand aloof from mankind and escape widened 
responsibility.” However, although the league’s pro- 
gramme had already secured the approval of Senator Lodge,* 
who was supposed to be the main instrument in drafting 
the Republican Party’s platform, no endorsement could, 
in the end, be secured. In place thereof was inserted 
the well-meaning, even if largely futile, article of faith : 


* On May 27, 1916, Senator Lodge said: “ The limit of voluntary 
arbitration has, I think, been reached. . . . I think the next step is that 
which this league proposes, and that is to put force behind international 
peace. ...I do not believe that when Washington warned us against 
entangling alliances he meant for one moment that we should not join with 
the other civilised nations of the world if a method could be found to 
diminish war and encourage peace.” 
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“We believe in the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and favour the establishment of a world court for 
that purpose.” But in his formal speech of July 31, 
accepting the nomination, the Republican candidate, Judge 
Hughes, fully endorsed the league’s principles and 
emphasised the necessity of an international tribunal for 
justiciable questions, of instrumentalities of conciliation, 
and of conferences of nations to formulate international 
rules. He further added: 


Behind this international organisation, if it is to be effective, 
must be the co-operation of the nations to prevent resort to hos- 
tilities before the appropriate agencies of peaceful settlement have 
been utilised. If the peace of the world is to be maintained, it 
must be through the preventive power of a common purpose. 


Thus one of the two great parties and both candidates 
for the Presidency had formally endorsed the general pro- 
gramme of the league. Apparently, the opportunity was 
present for an extensive educational campaign, in which the 
merits and defects of the proposal could have been subjected 


to wide popular discussion. This highly desirable outcome 
was, in part, frustrated by the legalistic temper and re- 
stricted vision of Mr. Hughes, whose campaign was con- 
ducted on narrow lines. During its course, he virtually 
ignored his own endorsement of the league’s programme ; 
and, in so far as he discussed foreign affairs at all, he con- 
fined himself to a comprehensive criticism of President 
Wilson’s handling of the situations in Mexico and in Europe, 
and to a promise on his own part of a future devoted to the 
negative ideal of enforcing American rights impartially 
against all infringing them. On the other hand, President 
Wilson tried to keep his vision of a better international 
future in the foreground. At Omaha, on October 5, he 
stated : 


We are ready to lend our force without stint to the preservation 
of peace in the interest of mankind.... It is our duty to lend 
the full force of this nation, moral and physical, to a league of 
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nations which shall see to it that nobody disturbs the peace of the 
world without submitting his case first to the opinion of mankind. 4 


A week later, at Indianapolis, he again discussed this ques- 
tion in the following words : 


I have said, and shall say again, that when the great present war 
is over it will be the duty of America to join with the other nations 
of the world in some kind of league for the maintenance of peace. 


Finally, on October 26, at Cincinnati, he elaborated these 
views with considerable detail, stating : 


This is the last war of the kind or of any kind that involves the 
world that the United States can keep out of. I say that because 
I believe the business of neutrality is over; not because I want it 
to be over, but I mean this, that war now has such a scale that the 
position of neutrals sooner or later becomes intolerable... . We 
have not yet a society of nations. We must have a society of nations, 
not suddenly, not by insistence, not by any hostile emphasis upon 
the demand, but by the demonstration of the needs of the time. 
The nations of the world must get together and say, “‘ Nobody 
can hereafter be neutral as respects the disturbance of the world’s 
peace for an object which the world’s opinion cannot sanction.” 
The world’s peace ought to be disturbed if the fundamental rights 
of humanity are invaded, but it ought not to be disturbed for any 
other thing that I can think of, and America was established in 
order to indicate, at any rate in one Government, the fundamental 
rights of man. America must hereafter be ready as a member of 
the family of nations to exert her whole force, moral and physical, 
to the assertion of those rights throughout the round globe. 


It is a marked characteristic of a real democracy that an 
issue cannot be easily forced upon it. In every national 
election the range of choice is large. The average voter 
constructs for himself a mental scale of values embracing 
the various issues involved, and thus largely creates his 
own issues. He selects the candidate of his preference for 
a variety of unrelated, but largely subjective, reasons. 
Unquestionably, the man in the street was not deeply and 
genuinely interested in President Wilson’s international 
programme. It made a vague appeal to his somewhat 
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sentimental idealism, but he failed to grasp it concretely 
and could not visualise its future significance. There was 
but scant discussion of it in the Press and, certainly, still 
less on political platforms and in private gatherings. To 
some extent, this was of course the inevitable result of the 
fact that this programme was not the exclusive possession 
of either candidate. At the same time, however, President 
Wilson’s earnest advocacy of it brought to his support 
many progressive thinkers who, while far from satisfied 
with his conduct of foreign affairs, still saw in him the 
possibility of a better future than was to be expected from 
Hughes’s myopic vision and narrow legalism. In general, 
however, America’s relation to the war and her future part 
in international affairs were not important positive factors 
in the election. The exact position of neither candidate 
was quite clear. Hence, ardent sympathisers with the 
cause for which the Allies stand could be found in the 
opposing camps. Similarly, the German partisans were 
divided in their choice of candidates. But negatively, the 
war was the decisive factor. Undoubtedly, President 
Wilson’s large popular vote was due to the country’s 
exceptional and wide-spread prosperity and to the very 
general satisfaction with the fact that he had been able to 
keep the United States out of the war. With the majority 
of voters that was the overwhelming argument. 

The election, however, placed Mr. Wilson in a rather 
trying dilemma. He had been elected upon a battle-cry, 
not of his own direct choosing, but one that had emerged 
spontaneously from the facts of the situation. At the same 
time, he had on his hands still unsettled a serious contro- 
versy with Germany about the submarine warfare. During 
the presidential campaign, the American Press had largely 
ignored Germany’s repeated violations of her pledges. The 
lack of prominence given to these cases—at that time about 
twenty in all—was in part due to something akin to a con- 
spiracy of silence, but it also proceeded from lack of general 
public interest, especially in sections remote from the 
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Atlantic sea-board. With the passing of time, this silence 
and this lack of interest naturally reinforced one another. 
Hence, it was not generally realised that the submarine 
warfare was being conducted in essentially the same manner 
as in April of 1916, when President Wilson addressed 
Congress and described these acts “ as wanton and without 
the slightest colour of justification.” Furthermore, there 
was good reason to expect an increasingly ruthless campaign. 
The State Department was, of course, aware of the exact 
situation and knew that it could not continue without either 
a diplomatic break or national humiliation. But President 
Wilson was estopped from carrying out his explicit threat 
of severing diplomatic relations with Germany, not only on 
account of his own prolonged forbearance and the measure 
of acquiescence it implied, but because he lacked the 
necessary popular support. The people had elected him 
as a peace President. 

But in addition, President Wilson had been elected upon 
a platform stating that it was the duty of the United States 
to join a league of nations to enforce peace. He was in a 
measure justified in holding that he had received a mandate 
from the people to this effect, and he could rightfully claim 
that he was authorised to carry this mandate into effect. 
It was obviously important for the outside world to know 
this. Accordingly, it was proposed to send a Note to the 
belligerents, in order that they should take this new factor 
into account in determining what territorial re-arrangements 
were necessary to give them the desired future security. 
Before this was done the German peace overtures were 
made and it then became even more imperative that the 
belligerent world should know of the contemplated change 
in American foreign policy. Hence, on December 18, 
before the Entente Allies had officially answered the peace 
overtures of the Central Powers, President Wilson addressed 
all the belligerents along these lines. 

In this Note, he dissociated himself completely from the 
German peace movement, and furthermore affirmed that 
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his object was neither that of mediation nor of peace- 
making. He frankly made manifest, however, his earnest 
desire for peace, stating that the concern of the United 
States for an early conclusion of the war “ arises out of a 
manifest necessity to determine how best to safeguard ” 
American interests. He also added that the situation of 
neutral nations was already “ exceedingly hard to endure ” 
and might “ be rendered altogether intolerable.” Within 
a few hours of its publication, this phase of the Note was 
officially explained by the Secretary of State in the following 
delphic words : 


The reasons for the sending of the Note were as follows: It isn’t 
our material interest we had in mind when the Note was sent, but 
more and more our own rights are becoming involved by the 
belligerents on both sides, so that the situation is becoming 
increasingly critical. I mean by that that we are drawing nearer 
the verge of war ourselves, and therefore we are entitled to know 
exactly what each belligerent seeks, in order that we may regulate 
our conduct in the future. . . . The sending of this Note will indicate 
the possibility of our being forced into the war. That possibility 
ought to serve as a restraining and sobering force, safeguarding 
American rights. It may also serve to force an earlier conclusion 
of the war. 


This explanation gave rise to all sorts of wild conjectures, 
the most improbable of which was that serious difficulties 
with the Allies were impending. As President Wilson, 
in his days of academic freedom, had stigmatised the course 
of the United States during the Napoleonic Wars as one 
of “deep impolicy,” it is inconceivable that he would 
permit history to attach a similar condemnation to his own 
administration. The most general assumption was that 
a break with Germany was imminent. A supplementary 
statement from Mr. Lansing made it evident, however, 
that no action was contemplated on account of past viola- 
tions of the German pledges, but that the Note looked only 
toward an ominous and unwelcome future. “I did not 
intend to intimate,” he said, “that the Government 
was considering any change in its policy of neutrality, 
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which it has consistently pursued in the face of constantly 
increasing difficulties.” 

If, however, an early peace were not attainable and if the 
United States were ultimately destined to be sucked into 
the maelstrom, it was patently desirable that the aims 
of the belligerents should be clearly defined, so that the 
United States should not have to fight for ends of which it 
might disapprove. It was not quite appreciated that 
the request for such definition might for similar and 
equally legitimate reasons be as embarrassing as were the 
attempts to make Lincoln state his plans of reconstructing 
the Union before the military achievements of the North 
justified them.* Nor, in spite of some plain evidence 
to the contrary,t must it be assumed that a trained historian 
like the President was so ignorant of the ends of the 
belligerents as a superficial reading of his Note would 
indicate. “The concrete objects for which it is being 
waged have never been definitely stated,” he said, and, 
stated in general terms, “‘ they seem the same on both sides,” 
for all the belligerents claim that they are merely seeking 
guarantees for their future security. Now obviously, 
if this were the case, if all these claims were sincere, then 
the fact that the United States was willing to become with 
the others a guarantor of such security would be an import- 
ant element in ultimately determining what are satisfactory 
terms of peace. In addition, such a proffer might even 
greatly shorten the war. 


* In 1863, Mr. Lincoln stated: “I have laboriously endeavoured to 
avoid that question ever since it first began to be mooted, and thus to avoid 
confusion and disturbance in our own councils.”—John G. Nicolay, Abraham 


Lincoln, p. 455. 
t At Omaha, on October 5, 1916, Mr. Wilson said: “ The singularity 


of the present war is that its origin and objects never have been disclosed. 
They have obscure European roots which we do not know how to trace... . 
It will take the long inquiry of history to explain this war.” On October 26 
at Cincinnati, he further said: “ Have you ever heard what started the 
present war? If you have, I wish you would publish it, because nobody 
else has, so far as I can gather. Nothing in particular started it, but every- 
thing in general.” 
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The main purpose of the Note was to bring this new 
and incalculable, but possibly vital, factor into the situation. 
Accordingly, after referring to the fact that some of the 
opposing belligerents had already expressed their readiness 
“ to consider the formation of a league of nations to ensure 


peace and justice throughout the world,” President Wilson 
stated : 


In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the 
world the people and the Government of the United States are as 
vitally and as directly interested as the Governments now at war. 
Their interest, moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve 
the smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong 
and violence is as quick and ardent as that of any other people or 
Government. They stand ready, and even eager, to co-operate in 
the accomplishment of these ends when the war is over with every 
influence and resource at their command. 


In these words President Wilson officially informed the 
entire world, both neutral and belligerent, of the readiness 
of the United States to enter a league of nations to ensure 
justice and peace. This is by far the most important part 
of President Wilson’s Note, but its significance was obscured 
by some infelicities of expression and of juxtaposition in 
other sections and by quite natural doubts as to its real 
purport and purpose. 

Habent sua fata libelli—and state papers as well. 
President Monroe could not anticipate the immortality 
of the message over which he and John Quincy Adams 
laboured. ‘This document, however, did not reverse a 
settled policy, but merely embodied doctrines implicit in 
the conduct and advice of Washington, Jefferson, and their 
successors. As early as 1814 a Russian diplomat had 
recognised that the United States was “ aiming at a com- 
plete revolution in the relations of the New World and 
the Old, by the destruction of all European interests in the 
American continent.” Moreover, the message was of no 
especial political importance when it was issued, and 
twenty-five years later a Senator of Massachusetts declared 
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that Monroe’s pronouncement had been “ dead, buried 
and forgotten ” until President Polk disinterred it in 1845. 
ts vitality has been greatest during the living generation. 
It may well be that President Wilson’s Note is destined 
to an equally famous future and also that the future is not 
a far distant one. At present, however, a world in agony 
cannot be interested in a more or less remote hypothetical 
future, but must in the main base its decisions both upon 
an estimate of the practical value of the league plan and 
upon the immediacy of American co-operation in it. 


IV. Tue Action oF THE SENATE 


RESUMABLY it is difficult for a European to realise 

that the President’s unequivocal statement in an official 
note that the United States is willing to join a league “ to 
ensure peace and justice ”’ is not in itself binding. Although 
the Constitution vests the conduct of foreign affairs 
in the hands of the President, no war can be declared 
without the consent of Congress, and all treaties must 
be ratified by the Senate. From the very beginning 
the League programme was opposed on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional, in that it deprived Con- 
gress of the right to declare war and vested it in the 
suggested league. It is quite easy to traverse this legal 
argument, but the important political fact remains that 
by joining such a league Congress would, in a general way 
and in many unpredictable instances, divest itself of the 
right to determine the belligerency of the United States. 
An even greater difficulty is the fact that before the United 
States could enter such a league, the treaties creating it 
would have to be ratified by the Senate. Such ratification 
requires a vote of two-thirds of the senators present. 
This stipulation gives the Senate great influence in shaping 
foreign policy, and this right has always been jealously 
safeguarded. ‘There was and still is more truth than jest 
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in Secretary Hay’s complaint that, “ as the Fathers, in their 
wisdom, saw fit to ordain that the kickers should rule 
for ever, the chances are always two to one against any 
Government measure passing.” ‘The difficulties that must 
be encountered in the Senate were made manifest when an 
effort was made to secure an endorsement of President 
Wilson’s Note. 

On the day of the publication of this Note, apparently 
without the direct support of the Administration, a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Senate endorsing the action of 
the President in “ suggesting and recommending the first 
steps in possible negotiations to arrange the terms of peace,” 
but not specifically approving the contents of the Note. 
Immediate action was blocked on the ground that oppor- 
tunity should be given for reflection ; and on the following 
day, a substitute resolution was offered by Senator Hitch- 
cock, of Nebraska, a Democrat, to the effect that the Senate 
approves the action of the President in sending the Notes 
to the belligerents “suggesting and recommending that 
those nations state the terms upon which peace might be 
discussed.” 

Immediately after the Christmas recess a determined 
effort was made by Senator Hitchcock to secure the imme- 
diate consideration of his resolution. In urging such 
action, he stated that this resolution had been carefully 
worded so “ as not to involve the Senate in an endorsement 
of the President’s foreign policy, not even to involve the 
Senate in an endorsement of the argumentative parts of 
the President’s letter, but to confine the endorsement 
entirely to an approval of the President’s act in asking the 
nations at war to state terms of peace.” In his mind the 
President’s Note was essentially a peace move, and purely 
as such, he urged, it should be supported by the Senate. 
Opposition to immediate consideration developed. Senator 
Lodge, a Republican from Massachusetts, argued that the 
subject was so very important that the resolution should be 
referred to the Foreign Relations Committee for examina- 
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tion. This course was opposed by the Chairman of that 
Committee, Senator Stone, who on a previous occasion had 
publicly expressed serious misgivings as to the feasibility 
of the league plan * and who now stated that the resolution 
meant merely an endorsement of the President’s action in 
sending the Note. “ The act of the Chief Executive,” he 
said, “‘ was manifestly taken with the hope of opening the 
door to negotiations which might lead to peace.” 

Further debate was deferred until the following day, 
when Senator Lodge in a vigorous, though somewhat 
rambling, speech attacked the resolution. In the first 
place, he contended that such action would involve 
the United States in European affairs, since it would 
commit the Senate to a general endorsement of the 
President’s Note and to specific approval of his re- 
quest to the belligerents to state their terms of peace. 
But these terms, he said, “as the war now stands, are 
wholly beyond and outside our national interests... . 
Legally and nationally we have nothing to do with them.” 
While avowing keen interest in the restoration of peace, he 
objected to the mere clamour for it, stating that “ the 
peace which we desire and must desire, not only for our 
own selfish interests but in the interests of humanity, must 
be a peace that offers some promise of permanence.” 

After expressing full confidence in the President’s 
assurances that his Note was in no way connected with the 
peace overtures of the Central Powers, Senator Lodge 
pointed out that, coming at the time it did, “it was un- 
fortunate in producing a widespread impression to the 
contrary.” ‘This general misinterpretation, he argued, 
presented a serious objection to endorsing the President’s 
Note, for “ it is quite as possible to be unneutral in entering 
upon negotiations for peace as to be unneutra] during the 
operations of war.” Hitherto the United States had been 
neutral, but if in the face of this generally prevailing mis- 

* Speech of November 24, 1916, at the dinner of the League to Enforce 
Peace, New York City. 
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interpretation the Senate should endorse the Note and the 
House should do likewise, we are in danger of ranging the 
United States “ on the side of one belligerent in seeking to 
bring about peace.” He favoured continued adherence to 
neutrality as the best policy for the United States. “Iam 
not willing by interpretation or misinterpretation to have 
myself ranged by my vote as trying to help one side in the 
negotiations of peace against the other; particularly I do 
not want to be ranged against the side which I personally 
believe is fighting the battle of freedom and democracy as 
against military autocracy.” 

In an earlier part of his speech Senator Lodge had refused 
to discuss the merits of President Wilson’s peace league 
proposal, pointing out, however, that this was so radical a 
departure from the traditional policy that it should not be 
taken hastily. “If carried out,” he said, “it means an 
abandonment of the policy we have hitherto pursued of 
confining ourselves to our own hemisphere and makes us 
a part of the political system of another hemisphere, with 
the inevitable corollary that the nations of that other hemi- 
sphere will become a part of our system.” He now reverted 
to this phase of the Note, emphasising its importance. 
Referring to a semi-official statement—whose accuracy, 
however, has since been impugned—that “it is the 
administration view that the country can be committed to 
an abandonment of the policy of isolation, much as President 
Monroe committed it to the Monroe Doctrine, without 
Senate action,” Senator Lodge contended that President 
Wilson could by his offer commit no one but himself and 
his Administration. Senator Lodge, however, not only 
refrained from attacking the league proposal but spoke 
rather sympathetically of it, and even admitted the possible 
advisability of more than is being advocated by the private 
organisation devoted to advancing this project But he 
insisted that the question was one of very grave moment 
and required serious deliberation. ‘ Co-operation‘in‘every- 
thing,” he asked, “ the submission of allfpossible questions 
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to arbitration with the force of the Governments of the world 
behind it—how far is that to go? Is it to include the Mon- 
roe Doctrine ? Is it to include the sovereign right to admit 
and exclude whomever we please from immigration to this 
country? Where is the line to be drawn?” With in- 
creased doubts, he concluded his speech the following day, 
saying that “ an approval of the Note in this general form 
carries approval, of course, and without limitation, of the 
principle of general co-operation with European Powers in 
the affairs not only of Europe but of America.” To 
abandon our traditional policy, “ to take this leap in the 
dark,” after only hasty and brief debate, he declared to be 
“ the height of unwisdom.” 

Senator J. H. Lewis, of Illinois, the Administration’s chief 
spokesman on foreign affairs in the Upper Chamber, replied 
at great length in a rhetorical speech running over two 
sessions. He somewhat subtly insisted that the resolution 
signified merely approval of the action of the President in 
sending the Note, and in no degree implied any endorsement 
whatsoever of its contents, either in whole or in part. 
Although freely stating his approval of all its contents, 
he treated the action of the President entirely as a peace 
move pure and simple. He voiced the very general 
desire in the United States for the early restoration of 
peace, basing it partly on humanitarian grounds and partly 
on those of self-interest. He confidently predicted that 
the war could not continue without the United States 
“being involved in the conflict.” He maintained that 
Secretary Lansing’s “ nearing the verge of war ” explanation 
of the Note was the correct interpretation and that “no 
amount of logic for pacification would avail when America 
is again aroused to an offence deliberately done her.” In 
concluding, he referred to Senator Lodge’s criticisms of the 
President’s offer to join a peace league and claimed that the 
President’s words had been entirely misunderstood. Accord- 
ing to him, the President’s statement that the United States 
was ready to do all in its power to aid in the protection 
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of smaller nations meant no departure from traditional 
policy and implied nothing more concrete than such 
sympathy as had in the past been shown to struggling 
peoples. 

After this strange misinterpretation of the Note, Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, a leading Republican of the progressive 
wing, took the floor and devoted his exclusive attention 
to the proposed league of nations. He pointed out that 
this Note initiated a radically new foreign policy, and that 
the endorsement of the Note by the Senate and House 
would mean a confirmation of this policy. Furthermore, 
he said, the Senate would not be entirely free to reject 
a treaty embodying a policy that it had already sanctioned. 
It should be noted that Senator Borah based his remarks 
upon the plan elaborated by the League to Enforce Peace 
organisation. But as he conceived this plan to be one of 
compulsory arbitration with enforcement of the judgment, 
his criticisms largely overshot the mark. Whether much 
less than his hypothetical target would avail for an effective 
international sanction is, however, a point that merits 
the most serious consideration. 

The gravamen of Senator Borah’s criticism is that 
entrance into the proposed league would project the 
United States into the storm-centre of European politics 
and would invite Europe to interfere in America. He cited 
a possible instance in which, assuming that the arbitration 
was compulsory, the United States might be called upon 
to join with Europe in coercing Argentina. He then took 
as an illustration a possible dispute between Russia and 
Japan about Manchuria, and premised that the former 
country had refused a hearing and had moved her troops 
into the disputed territory. Under the league plan, 
the United States would be bound to join its fellow-members 
against the aggressor. But, Senator Borah asked: “ Re- 
gardless of whether it was Russia or Japan, would we brave 
our way across the ocean to shed a nation’s blood in a war 
in which we had only the most general concern?” This, 
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he continued, is a government of the people, and they would 
first have to be consulted. ‘The people would have to do 
the fighting, and fortunately they also do the voting.” 

Proceeding to another illustration, he assumed that 
Mexico and Japan, both members of the suggested league, 
had negotiated a lease of Magdalena Bay to the latter 
country. “Would the United States,” came then the 
query with a negative answer presupposed, “submit that 
question to a tribunal where it has but one vote or voice ? ” 
Accordingly he insisted that the issue be met fairly and 
squarely. If the Democratic majority in the Senate favoured 
entrance into the projected league, then that issue will be 
met; otherwise, let it be eliminated in an unmistakable 
way from the resolution under consideration. “ I want you 
to take the responsibility or renounce it.” 

The challenge was not taken up. An amended resolution 
to the effect that the Senate approves of the President’s 
request to the belligerent nations to “ state the terms upon 
which peace might be discussed ” was accepted by Senator 
Hitchcock in lieu of the original resolution. It was also 
acceptable to Senator Borah, who made no further speech. 
Before this was voted upon, a substitute resolution from the 
Republican leader, Senator Gallinger, to the effect that the 
Senate, in the interests of humanity and civilisation, 
sincerely hopes for the early consummation of “ a just and 
permanent peace” had to be disposed of. After this 
substitute had been defeated by a vote of 36 to 27, Senator 
Hitchcock’s modified resolution was passed by a vote of 
48 to 17. 

This debate demonstrates clearly the formidable obstacles 
that are in the way of an acceptance of President Wilson’s 
proposal. It is true that the Senate did not pass judgment 
directly on the question. The Democratic majority, 
however, declined the challenge and no voice was raised 
in direct support of the project. While the decision, 
such as it was, is by no means irrevocable, it means a 
distinct setback for the movement. On the other hand, 
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this debate has brought the plan before the public eye 
and has led to a more general discussion of its merits and 
drawbacks than could have been created by the propaganda 
of even the most active of private organisations. The 
general tone of the Press is, however, far from encouraging 
to those who favour the plan. It would be the height of 
sanguine folly to ignore this. Unquestionably it is not 
President Wilson but Senator Borah who voices the 
preponderant American opinion of the day. The opinion 
of the future is largely conjectural. -At the very least 
the interval between the two cannot be short, unless the 
United States is forced into the war and is in this way 
brought to a concrete realisation of the perils of the existing 
international anarchy. Otherwise the process of changing 
deeply rooted opinions is slow. Natura non facit saltum. 


New York. January, 1917. 


POSTSCRIPT 


N January 22, after the foregoing was written, President Wilson 

had recourse to the extraordinary expedient of explaining his 
views to the world and to America by means of an address to the 
Senate. Herein he stated that in any discussion of the future peace 
it is taken for granted that its establishment must be followed “ by 
some definite concert of power,” which will prevent a recurrence of 
any such catastrophic war. “It is inconceivable,” he added, “ that 
the people of the United States should play no part in that great 
enterprise.” ‘They cannot, in honour, withhold the service to 
which they are now about to be challenged, namely, “ to add their 
authority and their power to the authority and force of other 
nations to guarantee peace and justice throughout the world.” 
But the Government would not feel justified in asking the American 
people “‘ to approve its formal and solemn adherence to a league for 
peace,” except under certain conditions. Peace must first be 
concluded ; and, while the United States is to have no voice in 
determining its terms, upon their nature will depend America’s 
willingness to enter a league for peace. The peace that is created 
must be worth guaranteeing and preserving. After explicitly 
stating that no American Government would place any obstacle in 
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the way of any terms that the belligerents might agree upon, President 
Wilson defined the character of the peace that would enlist America’s 
support as one of its guarantors. It will have to be based upon the 
following principles : (1) It must be a peace without victory, that is, 
not a peace forced by a victor upon a loser, leaving a legacy of resent- 
ment, “ for only a peace between equals can last.” (2) It must be 
based upon a recognition of the equality of rights of all States, great 
and small. ‘“ Right must be based upon the common strength, not 
upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose concert 
peace will depend.” (3) No peace can, or ought to, last which does 
not recognise “ that governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were pro- 
perty.” As an illustration, the case of Poland was cited and the 
statement was made that statesmen everywhere agreed “ that there 
should be a united, independent and autonomous Poland, and that 
henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial 
and social development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have 
lived hitherto under the power of Governments devoted to a faith 
and purpose hostile to their own.” (4) So far as is practicable, every 
great people “ should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways 
of the sea,” either by cession of territory or “ by the neutralisation of 
direct rights of way under the general guarantee which will assure the 
peace itself.” (5) The seas must be free “ in practically all circum- 
stances for the use of mankind.” (6) There must be a limitation of 
armaments, both naval and military. 

In conclusion, President Wilson claimed that his proposal was no 
breach in America’s traditional policy. ‘ I am proposing, as it were, 
that the nations should with one accord adopt the doctrine of Presi- 
dent Monroe as the doctrine of the world—that no nation should seek 
to extend its policy over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along 
with the great and powerful.” In future all nations should avoid 
entangling alliances for a “‘ concert of power.” 

In general, this address is in harmony both with the principles 
outlined in the Allied Note of January 10 to President Wilson and 
with those also of Mr. Balfour’s supplementary Note of January 13. 
It is, furthermore, in accord with the Tzar’s declaration of Decem- 
ber 25, 1916, designating as one of the Russian aims “ the creation of 
a free Poland from all three of her now incomplete tribal districts.” 

. Whether the “ free” of the one statement is equivalent to the 
“independent ” of the other is not clear, but both agree upon 
“united ” and “autonomous.” ‘The only divergence is suggested 
by the characteristically unfortunate use of the unnecessary and 
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elastic phrase, “‘ peace without victory,” but even here the disagree- 
ment is probably more apparent than real. It is difficult to see how 
“ the aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods of the Central 
Powers should fall into disrepute among their own peoples,” to use 
Mr. Balfour’s words, unless there is a consciousness of defeat. Peace 
without victory does not, however, preclude a victorious war, but 
only its usual consequences. Finally, the significance of the clause 
about the freedom of the seas is not plain. For, under the league 
plan, there would be no neutrals to object to interference with their 
commerce, and it would be absurd to emasculate sea-power that is 
used under international mandate against the common foe of all. As 
contrasted with this general conformity with the aims of the Allies, 
the address is diametrically at variance with the fundamental political 
principles of the Central Empires, with their actual treatment of their 
subject populations, and with their aims in this war. 

The address was to some extent directed to the belligerents, and 
it is for them to determine both the practicability of the suggestions 
offered and also their immediate importance. In addition, President 
Wilson’s aim was to arouse the American people and the Senate to a 
realisation of the part their country is called upon to play if inter- 
national right and justice are to be established on a firm foundation. 
It is but the second or third step on a path beset by many formidable 
obstacles, but one leading to a much-needed goal. (New York, 
January 23.) 





METHODS OF ASCENDANCY 


HE three following articles are intended to provide 

a concise and authoritative account of the methods 
by which the Governments of the Central European Alliance 
have attempted and are still attempting to impose their 
will on certain of the peoples in their power. It is in the 
light of such events as are there narrated that the war 
stands out most plainly in its essential character as a con- 
flict between the ideals of force and of law, between 
tyranny and freedom. For the military league which now 
extends its rule of blood and iron from Zeebrugge to 
Bagdad is not a haphazard conjunction of forces, nor yet 
a purely artificial system constructed by the statesmen at 
Berlin to serve the aims, economic and political, of German 
expansion and aggrandisement. Just as in the past history 
of Europe such alliances were knit together by a common 
religion or a common dynastic interest, so this alliance, 
widely different though its members are in many ways, is 
knit together by a community of political circumstance 
and political creed. The common circumstance is that 
the State over which each of the allied Governments rules 
is not a homogeneous national state: in other words, the 
population controlled by each contains several nations or 
parts of nations. The common political creed is that those 
elements of the population which are not of the same 
nationality as their rulers have no right to preserve their 
national characteristics ; that there is only room for one 
nation in one state—the nation of its rulers; and that into 
this dominant type those alien elements must be absorbed 
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or assimilated. “You are Germans now,” the Kaiser 
used to say to his Polish recruits ; “ forget that you were 
Poles.” ‘That in its essence is the doctrine of ascendancy 
to which all the Governments of the Central European 
League subscribe. 

What the doctrine of ascendancy means in practice is 
written on page after page of the world’s history. It is 
an unvarying record of tyranny and suffering. For men 
do not willingly forego their national heritage; nor can 
they lightly, at an alien ruler’s bidding, discard the 
language or the faith of their fathers and assume the 
trappings of a strange Kultur; and so the exponents of 
ascendancy must needs try to get by force what they can- 
not get by favour. The method they adopt is simply a 
question of degree. The expropriation of native land- 
owners in Posen, the suppression of the Danish language 
in school and church in Schleswig, the maintenance 
of a perpetual garrison-regime in Alsace, the elimina- 
tion of any but the Magyar tongue in education, law 
and government in Hungary, the periodical massacre 
of Armenians—all these are variations on a single theme. 
And, having been driven by their doctrine to adopt 
these methods as their normal policy in peace time, 
the rulers of the Central European League have per- 
force applied them with ever-increasing severity under 
the strain of war. More than that, they have extended 
them, logically enough, beyond their own territorial 
borders. From denying freedom and justice to the small 
nations within, it is but a short step to denying freedom 
and justice to the small States without. Neither have any 
“rights” against the “ might ” of the ascendant Power ; 
in neither case does it recognise any law but its own needs ; 
and the sufferings which Belgium or Serbia have endured 
at the hands of the invader are the sufferings which his 
subjects have long endured, sharpened and envenomed 
by the “ necessities ” of war. 

It is to save Europe and the world from the exponents 
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of this doctrine and the methods it compels them to employ 
that we are fighting. In their Note of January 10 the Allies 
declared it to be their aim to secure a reorganisation of 
Europe “ based at once on respect for nationalities and 
on the right to full security and liberty of economic 
development possessed by all peoples, small and great.” 
Similarly, in his speech to the Senate on January 22, 
President Wilson announced that the only peace he could 
approve of must be founded on “ an equality of rights ” 
between “ big nations and small” and on “ the principle 
that Governments derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

It may be said—it has been said already by the German 
Government—that in declaring ourselves the champions 
of free nationality we are once more revealing our special 
vice of hypocrisy. “ Look at the beam in your own 
eye,” they say. ‘“ Remember the wrongs of Ireland, before 
you presume to talk of liberating continental nationalities 
from foreign domination.” We do not need such counsel. 
We cannot, if we would, forget the wrongs of Ireland. 
The memory of those wrongs in the hearts of so many 
Irishmen all the world over is a perpetual source of 
suspicion, misunderstanding, recrimination, a constant 
hindrance to the unity and strength of the British Common- 
wealth. But the wrongs that are thus unhappily remem- 
bered are not of our time. They lie buried in the ages 
to which they belonged, and with them lie buried the 
standards of political morality of which they were the 
outcome. The reign of violence in Ireland dates back 
to the seventeenth century and before it. The oppression 
of Irish nationality ceased with the abrogation of the 
Penal Laws in the eighteenth century and the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics in 1829. It is, indeed, precisely 
our quarrel with Prussian militarism to-day that, while 
the progressive peoples of Europe have long abandoned 
the methods of ascendancy, its exponents still uphold the 
standards of the distant past, still preach and practise 
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the doctrines of the ancien régime, still follow in the reign 
of William II. the ways they followed in the reign of 
Frederick the Great. At the root of this war and all its 
horrors lies the fact that the Prussian system is an 
anachronism in the modern world. 

We can fairly claim on our part to have long since dis- 
carded those old-world ways in Ireland. For generations 
past there has been no comparison between Prussian 
methods and our own. While the Prussian Government 
was expropriating land in German Poland in order to settle 
Prussians upon it, the British Government was expro- 
priating land in Ireland in order to settle Irishmen upon 
it. While the Prussian Government was prohibiting the 
teaching of the Polish language and penalising its use, 
the British Government was subsidising the teaching of 
Erse in Irish schools. No Englishman nowadays wishes 
to “ Anglicise” the Irish as the Prussians wish to 
“ Prussianise ” the Poles. And, finally, while the Prussians 
still stubbornly decline to grant the Poles in Prussia the 
elements of local autonomy, a Home Rule Bill for Ireland is 
now on the British Statute Book, and Home Rule of some 
sort is the accepted policy of all British parties. The 
only obstacle that now stands in the way of its realisation 
is not to be found in England or in Scotland, but in the 
differences among the Irish people themselves. 

Mistakes, hesitations, distrust, failures to think out the real 
difficulties and to face them boldly, these there have been 
right up to our own time; and therein lies the reason, as 
every thoughtful Englishman regretfully admits, why we 
have failed to undo the past, to banish those persistent 
memories, to win over the great majority of the Irish 
people to a whole-hearted co-operation with ourselves 
for the general welfare of the British Commonwealth. 
But there is nothing in the history of our relations with 
Ireland for the last fifty years and more* which compares 


* See Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, by Ernest Barker. 
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for a moment with the record contained in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The first two articles have been contributed by indi- 
viduals who belong by birth and citizenship to the countries 
they speak of and are eminent in their intellectual life. 
In its leading features, at least, the story they tell is only 
too familiar ; but familiarity is apt to breed indifference ; 
and, if the Allied peoples are to nerve themselves for the 
effort needed to overthrow the Prussian system, they 
will do well to reconsider what the continuance of the 
Prussian system in power and prestige actually means, 
what, as a matter of fact, is the price in blood and tears 
which has been paid, is now being paid, and must always 


inevitably be paid for the carrying into practice of its 
fundamental doctrine. 


I. Betcrum 


HE existence of Belgium as an autonomous and inde- 

pendent State dates from 1830. But, if we consider 
the country as a political combination of different provinces 
and principalities, we must carry its origin back to the 
fifteenth century. It was then that the Dukes of Burgundy, 
heirs and successors of the earlier dukes and counts in 
Flanders and Lotharingia, effected the territorial concen- 
tration of all the Belgian provinces and created the central 
political institutions which are the expression of a politically 
recognisable State. 

And the political unity of Belgium has been emphasised 
and strengthened since the Burgundian period by the 
common efforts of the Belgian people to preserve the 
institutions which united them. Again and again they have 
defended their liberties against the attempts of foreigners 
to undermine them, even if the foreigner was by inheritance 
or succession their own national prince. The revolt 
against Philip II of Spain in the sixteenth century, the 
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struggle against Joseph II of Austria in the eighteenth 
century, the revolution against William I of Holland in 
1830—here lies the record and the proof of the historic 
determination of the Belgian people to preserve its freedom. 

It is this common tradition which above all has made 
the Belgian State a Belgian nation also. It has been asked 
whether, indeed, a Belgian nation exists or whether it 
existed before 1830. It may be replied that the Belgian 
nation existed not only before 1830, but before the Belgian 
State created in the fifteenth century. The Belgian nation 
is the product of the union of two racial stocks—the 
Flemings and Walloons ; and ever since their first appear- 
ance, when the Gallo-Romans and the Frankish invaders 
intermingled in the fifth century, the Flemings and 
Walloons have lived side by side in the same political and 
ecclesiastical communities. The county of Flanders in- 
cludes within its medizval boundaries men of both races, 
and it is the same in Lotharingia. ‘The Church, similarly, 
takes no account whatever of the racial or linguistic frontier 
that runs from East to West ; in the diocese of Liége as in 
those of Tournai and Cambrai, Flemings and Walloons 
come to pray and to worship in the same religious centres. 
From the Middle Ages onward, both races have been 
subjected to the same laws, have had the same political, 
religious and economic institutions ; but the strongest tie 
between them has been their common historical tradition. 
They have fought and suffered together in the defence of 
their freedom. 

Such was the State and the nation which Germany at- 
tacked in 1914: and such the tradition of unity and freedom 
she has tried since then to break. We will now attempt to 
describe, in summary form, the methods she has adopted 
to that end. 


The familiar story of the invasion and occupation of 
Belgium may be very briefly told. When Germany invaded 
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Belgium, she did not expect the country to resist in earnest.* 
But Liége dispersed any such illusion; and, on August 9, 
when the guns of the Liége forts were still thundering, 
although the town itself had been taken, the German 
Government offered Belgium to come to an agreement and 
bade the King and the Government “ to spare the country 
the Horrors of War.” ¢ Belgium replied by a flat refusal. 
Then the “ Horrors of War ” were let loose. The Belgian 
Government was informed through a diplomatic channel 
that henceforth the war would assume “a gruesome 
character” (einen grausamen Character).t 

The system of deliberately committed atrocities, already 
applied during the fight around the Liége forts, was con- 
tinued with unabated fury. On August 19, it is Aerschot, 
with 150 civilians shot and 386 homes destroyed; on the 
21st it is Liége, with 29 civilians killed and §5 houses set 
on fire; on the 21st-22nd it is Tamines, with 350 to 400 
victims and 276 houses damaged ; on the 22nd—23rd it is 
Andenne and Seilles, with about 300 people killed and 190 
houses burnt; on the 23rd it is Dinant, with 606 civilians 
slaughtered and 1,263 houses destroyed ; on the 25th it is 
Namur, with 75 people killed and 119 houses set on fire ; 
and finally there comes Louvain, sacked from August 25 
to September 2, with a balance sheet of 210 civilians killed 
in the town and suburbs and 1,120 houses destroyed in 
Louvain itself. The series is concluded on September 4-6 
by the wanton destruction of the open town of 'Termonde.§ 

Murder, arson, pillage, took place in 114 places in the 
diocese of Namur, in 17 places in the diocese of Liége, in 
g1 places in the diocese of Malines.|) 

* See the report of Baron Beyens, the Belgian Minister in Berlin, on his 
ast meeting with Herr von Jagow, in the Second Belgian Grey Book, No. 51. 

t First Belgian Grey Book, Nos. 60 and 62. 

t E. Waxweiler, La Belgique Neutre et Loyale, p. 198, Paris, 1915 ; 
G. Somville, Vers Liége, p. 14, Paris, 1915. 

§ More than 5,000 civilians were killed during the invasion, among them 
a large number of women and children. 


|| Letter of the Belgian Bishops to the Bishops o. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, November 24, 1915, Annexe III. 
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Meanwhile the most crushing requisitions were imposed ; 
and, contrary to the Hague conventions, these requisitions, 
far from being applied to meet the needs of the army of 
occupation, went to increase the wealth of Germany itself. 
Dr. Rathenau, president of the Allgemeine Electrizitats- 
Gesellschaft, appointed by General von Falkenhayn at the 
beginning of the war to the Department for Raw Materials 
at the Berlin Ministry for War, established a scheme whereby 
the occupied territories were to be stripped of their raw 
materials, machinery, tools and manufactured goods for the 
benefit of the German Empire. 

What was the result of such a policy of spoliation may 
be gathered from the fact that by the requisitions in Belgium 
and Northern France Germany added to her economic 
resources, up to February, 1915, from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
marks a day. According to Dr. L. Ganghofer, an intimate 
friend of the Kaiser, a real “‘ economic war” was waged 
against Belgium in order to crush her industrially for the 
benefit of the German workshops. By February, 1915, 
already far more than 16,000,000 francs worth of machinery 
had been taken away ; and a large amount of raw materials 
and manufactured articles had been seized and sent to 
Germany, the whole operation being carried out under the 
supervision of German civilians, assisted by military 
detachments. Agriculture, meanwhile, was ruined by the 
carrying away of draught horses and breeding horses, the 
requisition of the rolling stock of the light railways, and 
the consequent lack of transport. On the whole the in- 
vaders removed from Belgium agricultural and industrial 
produce to the value of £200,000,000.* 

How can all this be reconciled with the programme of 
administration which the first Governor-General in Belgium, 
Baron von der Goltz, laid down in his inaugural proclama- 
tion of September 2, 1914? 

* Cf. Léon Van der Essen, “ Germany’s Latest Crime,” in the Fortnightly 
Review for February, 1917, p. 189. See the picture given by a German 


himself in Volkswirtschaftliche Betrachtungen ueber Belgien, by Dr. Curr 
Catmon, Berlin, 1915. 
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At that time, the period of invasion being considered as 
having come to a close and Brussels being already in German 
hands, a provisional Government was established by the 
Germans in Belgium, comprising both a military and civil 
staff, with its seat at Brussels. On the assumption of his 
office von der Goltz told the people of Brussels in the 
aforesaid proclamation : 


Every resistance against the German administration will be 
repressed without pity. It is the dire necessity of war that the 
punishment of hostile acts shall strike not only the guilty, but the 
innocent also. ... 

Belgian citizens who are willing to go on peacefully with their 
occupations have nothing to fear from the troops or from the 
German authorities. As far as it is possible, commerce will have 
to be resumed, factories to be set to work again, the harvest to be 
reaped and brought in. 


And the manifesto concluded : 


Beician Citizens ! 
I ask no one to renounce his feelings of patriotism, but I expect 
from you all a reasonable submission and an absolute obedience to 
the orders of the General Government. 


As regards the resumption of commerce and the running 
of the factories, we have already stated how far the execution 
of the promise differed from the promise itself. It was 
precisely the same with other matters. “ Feelings of 


patriotism ” were no more respected than commerce and 


industry were promoted. ‘The Belgian flag—so the people 
were told*—was regarded by the German troops as a 
“ provocation,” and had to be taken away: and this was 
followed by the prohibition of the display of the Belgian 
colours in the provinces. German policemen entered shops 
where the colours were displayed and had them removed. 
Soon the wearing of tricolour rosettes was forbidden by the 
Governor of Namur, under a penalty of 500 francs. The 

* Proclamation by Baron von Liittwitz, Military Governor of Brussels, 
September 16, 1914. 
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interpretation put on these measures by certain subordinates 
was shown by a non-commissioned officer on Sunday, 
February 14, 1915, at Saint-Gilles. This man brutally 
snatched away the flag which covered the coffin of a 
Belgian soldier as it was being conveyed to the cemetery. 
The Belgian colours found their last refuge in the churches, 
where they were prominently displayed on the King’s 
Féte Day and the Belgian Independence Day. The 
Belgian national anthem, the “ Brabanconne,” shared the 
fate of the Belgian colours. 

Having removed by their decrees all the emblems of 
patriotism, the German authorities in Belgium believed 
that the people would submit easily to the arbitrary 
measures which they intended to impose on them. They 
found to their surprise that, when the terror produced 
by the wholesale massacres and incendiarism of August, 
1914, had little by little disappeared, the people were as 
much determined as ever to assert their rights in face of 
the invader. The German authorities met with resistance 
from every quarter—from the municipalities, the courts 
of justice and the Order of Barristers, the State officials, 
the workmen, the priests, the university professors, the 
men of letters. Quite characteristic was their disregard 
for the rights of the municipal authorities. The Belgian 
Government having been compelled to take refuge in France, 
the invaders found themselves in touch only with the local 
authorities—the burgomasters, aldermen and councillors 
of the cities. It is a well established fact that nowhere 
is the communal spirit, the spirit of autonomy inherited 
from the medieval Communes, stronger than it is in 
Belgium. The communes have always been the centre of 
public life in the course of Belgian history and the backbone 
of resistance to the foreign invader.* That spirit was 
incarnate in Burgomaster Max. He met the high-handed 
measures of the German authorities with firmness and 


* Cf. Henri Pirenne, Belgian Democracy, Manchester, 1915 (English 
translation of Les démocraties anciennes des Pays-Bas, Paris, 1910). 
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dignity. He preached submission to the exigencies of the 
invader when the interests of his administration required 
it, but he stood out with unflinching courage when these 
same interests were threatened. When the military gover- 
nor of Liége had posters placarded on the walls of that 
town, asserting that Max had declared that France was 
unable to help Belgium, Max immediately replied by a 
poster signed by himself wherein he said: “I oppose 
to that assertion the most categorical denial.” When 
von Liittwitz demanded the removal of the Belgian flag, 
Max urged his fellow-citizens to obey, adding: “ Let us 
accept provisionally the sacrifices imposed on us, let us 
take away our flags to avoid a conflict, and let us wait 
patiently till the hour of reparation.” All this was too much 
for the German authorities: Burgomaster Max was 
arrested and condemned without a trial to confinement in a 
German fortress. He is still there, and he does not even 
know to-day the legal reason for his exile.* 

Max’s example has not been lost upon his fellow- 
countrymen. When the Belgian deportations were about 
to begin, most of the burgomasters and communal autho- 
rities refused to communicate the required lists of 
unemployed. The municipal authorities of ‘Tournai, 
having pointed out to the “Etappen Kommandant ” 
that their duty was to resist such orders, were told by 
this German officer ft that “the fact that the muni- 
cipality allow themselves to oppose the orders of the 
military authorities in the occupied country constitutes 
an act of arrogance without precedent. . .. The state 
of affairs clearly and simply is this: The military authority 
commands, the municipality has to obey.” ‘The methods 
of German occupation in a nutshell! Is it, then, to be 
wondered at that the list of municipalities punished by a 
heavy fine for “ disobedience ” or for some act committed 


* For having made complaints to the attaché of the Spanish Embassy 
during a visit to Celle-Schloss, M. Max was punished with four days’ 
solitary confinement. t Major-General Hopfer. 
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by one of the townspeople in accordance with the German 
principle of collective penalty is growing longer day by day?* 

An authority who wants everybody to obey when it 
commands, even if its commands are unlawful, was bound 
to come into conflict with the Belgian Courts of Justice, 
the Magistrates and the Order of Barristers. How the 
representatives of justice were treated by the German 
authorities appears clearly enough from a speech made by 
M. Léon Théodor, batonnier of the Brussels Order of 
Barristers. Dealing with the abuses of the legislative 
power and the creation of extra-legal jurisdictions by the 


Germans, M. Théodor said in March, 1915 : 


The German decrees of the 3rd and roth February, 1915} have 
barred all hope of a definite understanding. They are more than 
legislative acts; they clearly mark intentions about the nature of 
which there can be no possible mistake. They are the first sapping 
of our judicial institutions, they are the first step on the road to 
the usurpation of the Belgian juridical power by the power in 
occupation ; they strike at the roots of our rights and prerogatives ; 
they have wounded us in the heart. To keep silent and look on 
would be an act of abdication on our own part, an act of treason 
towards our country ; it would be also a violation of our oaths. 


On April 17, 1915, the Procureur du Roi at Brussels 
pronounced the unlawfulness of the German decrees, and 
in May the first chamber of the Civil Tribunal of Brussels 
decided not to submit to the new legislation. Moreover, 
in a letter addressed to Governor von Bissing in the name 
of the Council of the Order of Barristers attached to the 
Court of Appeal at Brussels, M. Théodor said : “ Consider- 


ing the state. of things as a whole, without passion and 


* The following are some details of the fines arbitrarily imposed on 
Belgian towns: Brussels, 1,000,000 fr. (in 1916); Alost, 100,000 fr.; 
Termonde, 50,000 fr.; St. Nicholas, Lokeren and Eecloo, each 25,000 fr. ; 
Deynze, 50,000 fr. ; Bruges, 400,000 mk. ; Tournai, 200,000 mk. Up to 
the time of the Belgian deportations the total of the fines imposed on Belgian 
communes was estimated at 10,000,000 fr. 

+ Creating exceptional or extra-legal tribunals. 

t See the full text of this document in Le Correspondant for May 10, 1915. 
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without prejudice, the lawyers cannot but recognise that 
everything in the juridical organisation of the Germans in 
Belgium is contrary to the principles of law.”” He went on 
to explain that the principle of the publication of the law 
is ignored ; that the creation of German military tribunals 
has never been publicly made known; that the penalties 
imposed by those tribunals have never been announced in 
their constituent features; and that large numbers of 
people have been punished for acts which they did not know 
to be offences. “This absence of knowledge,” says M. 
Théodor, “is not only the negation of every principle of 
law . . . it seems to be a permanent threat to all; and the 
danger is the more real because these tribunals do not 
allow the defendant to be informed as to the evidence 
against him and because the right of defence is not assured 
to him.” ‘The main source of evidence is the secret police 
and the informers. Add the house-raiding, concludes M. 
Théodor, “and you have an almost complete picture of 
the moral tortures to which our aspirations, our thoughts, 
our liberties, are now subjected.” 

Such an attitude soon proved unendurable to the 
German authorities. Batonnier Théodor suffered the fate 
of Burgomaster Max. He was arrested and deported to 
Germany.* 

Besides the communal authorities and the representatives 
of justice, the Germans have also tried to bully into sub- 
mission the ecclesiastical authorities. The rebuke they 
received from the Archbishop of Malines, Cardinal Mercier, 
is universally known. The publication of his pastoral 
letter of Christmas, 1914, in which he spoke of the German 
atrocities and of Belgian patriotism, was received by the 
German authorities with hot anger. They arrested and 
fined the printer of the letter, and took steps to hamper the 
activities of the Cardinal even in purely religious matters. 
His liberty of speech as regards his relations with members 


* Owing to ill-health, M. Théodor has recently been released and sent to 
Switzerland. 
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of his own clergy was suppressed ; he was confined in his 
Palace from January 2 till January 4, 1915, and ordered to 
report on the text of his pastoral letter; and he was 
prevented from going to Antwerp to discharge his episcopal 
functions. But the Cardinal was not to be subdued. In 
March, 1916, after his return from Rome, he published a 
Lenten pastoral, wherein he described the impression pro- 
duced by the sufferings of Belgium on His Holiness the 
Pope. Thereupon, Von Bissing wrote to the Cardinal, 
accusing him of stirring up the people against the German 
authorities and threatening him in vague terms with arrest 
if he did not stop “ political agitation.” 

The Germans have not dared to arrest Cardinal Mercier 
as they arrested Burgomaster Max and M. Théodor. But 
they have revenged themselves on the priests of the Belgian 
dioceses. A large number of them have been arrested, 
fined, and deported to Germany.* 

The patriotism of the working class has been as high and 
as firm as that of any other. The inevitable result of Dr. 
Rathenau’s policy of ransacking and emptying Belgium was 
the great unemployment: and this factor had not been 
omitted from the German calculations. The idea was that 
the Belgian unemployed should do work of a military 
character for the German army in Belgium. But, when the 
military authorities demanded the execution of such work, 
everywhere—at Ghent, at Luttre, at Malines, at Sweveghem, 
and at many other places—they met with flat refusal: the 
workmen preferred arrest and starvation rather than to 
help theenemy. That is the reason for the terrible deporta- 
tions now going on. The workmen are being forcibly 
removed to districts where they can be more easily and 


* See the document written on November 25, 1915, by the Abbé 
Bruynseels, delegate to Holland for Cardinal Mercier, which was published 
by all the Belgian papers outside Belgium under the title: Le Kulturkampf 
en Belgique. See also the Bishov of Namur’s letter of June 15, 1916, to 
Governor von Bissing ; the text is to be found in Cahiers documentaires, 
published at Havre by the “Bureau documentaire belge,” 6° série 
livraison $1, pp. 14-16. 
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safely compelled to do what they will never do of their 
own free will.* 

One last device of German Real-politik remains to be 
described. We have tried to show how the various efforts 
of the invaders to dominate Belgium have been checked by 
the patriotic spirit of the Belgian nation. Forced to ac- 
knowledge to themselves the existence of this spirit, they 
have tried to destroy it by striking at the root of Belgian 
nationality itself. ‘They have tried to break the age-long 
union of the Flemings and Walloons. Before the war there 
was a movement among the Flemings in favour of a Flemish 
university at Ghent. Governor von Bissing adopted this 
movement as his own, proclaimed the right of the Flemings 
to have their own university, and announced publicly that 
he was going to give them satisfaction. All that he succeeded 
in obtaining by this clever manceuvre was the separation of 
the Flemings, for the present, into two opposing camps : 
those who accept the gift from the invader and those who 
bluntly refuse it. ‘Those who accept it are not the leaders 
of the Flemish movement and the number of the signatures 
appended to their two manifestoes is but 171 in all. Let 
us compare this with the number of signatures on the mani- 
festoes, which, before the war, asked for a Flemish Univer- 
sity from the Belgian Government ; they numbered 100,000. 

All the Flemish leaders outside Belgium, who can freely 
express themselves, have rejected with scorn the offer of 
the German usurper : and even in occupied Belgium a large 
number of prominent Flemings have been courageous 
enough to sign a protest, wherein they say to von Bissing : 


How would history judge us Flemings if, at a moment when our 
soldiers are still fighting against your soldiers in the trenches, we 
were willing to accept from the hand of the conqueror any benefit 
whatever, even if that benefit would seem to repair a previous 
injustice ? We belong to a race who in the past have always wished 
to manage their own affairs themselves in their own land. 


* For the evidence see L. Van der Essen, ‘‘ Germany’s Latest Crime,” 
in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1917, p. 189. 
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The German scheme, then, has failed. Nevertheless, 
despite the rebuke of the overwhelming mass of the 
Flemings, Governor von Bissing came to Ghent, on October 
21 last, to open the “ Flemish ” University. He made an 
inaugural speech, ending with the words—“ The God of War 
has, with His drawn sword, stood godfather to the University 
May the God of Peace bless it for centuries to come.” * 

It so happened that, as von Bissing’s cortége was crossing 
the streets of Ghent, it met suddenly a group of Flemish 
labourers, who were being led off to deportation surrounded 
by German soldiers. The words and deeds of German 
policy towards the Flemish people go ill together. 


II. Bonemia 


HE position which Bohemia occupies in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy is best set forth in the following 
extract from a manifesto issued by the Tchecho-Slovak 


National Council on November 14, 1915 :— 


The Bohemian nation, by the free election of a king of the 
Habsburg family, united itself in federal union with German- 
Austria and with Hungary: but the dynasty, following a policy of 
Centralisation and Germanisation, built up a unified Absolutist 
state, thus breaking its pledges and violating the independence of 
the Bohemian State. Weakened by the Habsburg Counter- 
reformation, the Bohemian nation was unable effectively to oppose 
this infringement of its rights, until its revival at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and, more especially, after the revolution of 
1848. When the 1848 movement had once been quelled, the rights 
of the Austrian nations and particularly of Bohemia, were once more 
sacrificed to Absolutism. After 1866, Vienna surrendered to the 
Magyars: Bohemia had to rest content with solemn but futile 
promises. The Bohemians at first adopted an attitude of passive 
opposition, but later took an active part in the new Parliament, 
standing up both there and in the Diets for the historic rights of 
the Bohemian state and the substitution of Federalism for the 


* The “ Flemish ” University contains only some go students, Turks and 
Bulgars among them. 
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German-Magyar Dual System. The various attempts at an under 
standing were frustrated by the ascendancy policy of the Germans 
and Magyars. 

Austria entered upon the present war without the sanction of 
Parliament. In all the other belligerent States the decision for war 
was laid before their respective Parliaments ; the Viennese Govern- 
ment alone was afraid to hear the voice of the constituent nations, 
because the majority of them would have been in opposition to war. 
The representatives of Bohemia would certainly have protested 
most energetically, and for that reason the Government did not con- 
sult a single Bohemian representative or politician before taking the 
fatal step. In modern times the Bohemian nation has always upheld 
an outspoken Slav programme ; and in the present war, which found 
our nation, like all peace-loving nations, unprepared, the sympathies 
of the Bohemian lands were from the outset definitely in favour of 
Russia, Serbia and their Allies, despite the gross terrorism with which 
every manifestation of the people’s real opinions was met. Demon- 
strations in favour of Austria were actually enforced by the Govern- 
ment. ‘To-day the leading politicians languish in prison, the gallows 
have become the buttress of an incapable administration, and the 
Bohemian regiments are decimated, because they have spontaneously 
acted in accordance with the national programme. The rights of the 
Bohemian language have been restricted and curtailed during the war. 
The military, with their absolutist tendencies, treat the non-German 
and non-Magyar lands as enemy countries. . . . 

Hitherto all the Bohemian political parties have striven for national 
independence within the bounds of Austria-Hungary. The course 
of this fratricidal war and the intolerable acts of violence committed 
by Vienna force us to repudiate all connection with Austria-Hungary. 
She has degenerated into a mere instrument of German ambitions 
in the East. She has no positive aim of her own, and is quite inca- 
pable of creating an organic state composed of nations enjoying equal 
national rights and free to develop their own culture on progressive 
lines. 


What follows can be little more than a commentary on 
the above text. 

It was obvious from the first that the Bohemian people 
were absolutely opposed to the war and the official Austro- 
Hungarian policy. The first signs of this general feeling 
were of a seemingly inoffensive kind. In the railway 
carriages in which our soldiers travelled to the Serbian 
or Russian fronts inscriptions were stuck up in Tchech, 
such as: “Export of fresh Bohemian meat to Serbia 
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.Russia).” Bohemian regiments, when called to the 
colours, brought their own Bohemian and Slav flags: 
rumours of riots in barracks were afloat, and soon one 
heard of many cases of insubordination and of severe 
punishment; it was even reported that reluctant soldiers 
had been shot. 

It was very difficult to verify such rumours, because the 
country was placed under martial law, and communication 
became more and more difficult. It will be remembered 
that the Central Parliament of Austria had been dismissed 
in April, 1914. Since the war broke out the army chiefs 
have been omnipotent throughout the Monarchy. Only 
Vienna, being the residence of the Emperor, and Budapest 
as the Magyar capital, have enjoyed some freedom: 
throughout the rest of the Monarchy absolutism reigns 
unchecked. ‘Every corporal is more powerful than 
a minister” was the saying of an influential member of 
the Government. Martial law was proclaimed and 
severely enforced, and all public meetings were suspended. 
The political parties came to exist only in name, because 
they were not allowed to do their political work. General 
distrust pervaded the country. ‘The activities of the secret 
police soon made themselves felt : Prague and the whole of 
Bohemia were infested with spies. The papers were not 
allowed to express their opinions: the military authorities 
simply dictated what was to be published. The Austrian 
censor was much more severe than the German. In 
Prague, for instance, no foreign newspapers were pro- 
curable, and even papers appearing in Germany were often 
confiscated. 

The situation rapidly became intolerable and dangerous. 
M. Klofatch (leader of the National Socialist Party and a 
well-known Slavophile) and some other public men were 
thrown into prison. The authorities were especially 
afraid of Panslav and Russophile sentiment and made a 
point of displaying a special animus against Russia. When 
the first Russian prisoners were brought to Bohemia 
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the public was forcibly prevented from communicating 
with them and every attempt to give the prisoners food or 
cigars was severely punished. In the hospitals in Prague, 
at the bedsides of wounded Russian soldiers, a sentry 
with fixed bayonet was posted, and remained on guard 
even during surgical operations. 

None the less the Bohemians persisted in their anti- 
German attitude. Tchech regiments surrendered on 
every possible occasion, or declined to fight, although they 
knew quite well what punishment they had to expect. 
They were decimated, and it is not known how many 
thousands perished. ‘The Austrian defeats in Galicia and 
in Serbia aggravated the situation in Bohemia. All 
independent papers were suppressed. ‘The famous federa- 
tion of gymnastic societies, the so-called Sokols, was also 
dissolved, the General Staff being afraid of an organisation 
which had branches all over the country. The railway- 
men’s federation met with the same fate, the desire being 
to isolate people and to suppress every kind of organisation 
in the country. Soon all the leading politicians were 
imprisoned. After a trial lasting some months, Dr. Kra- 
marz, the well-known leader of the young Tchech Party, 
and several of his friends were sentenced to death, though 
the sentence was afterwards commuted to imprisonment 
with hard labour. Mr. Choc, the other influential leader 
of the National Socialist Party, was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment. The greatest living Tchech poet, 
Mr. Machar, was also put under arrest. 

The spirit of the Government and of the ruling Germans 
and Magyars has been revealed by many acts of atrocity. 
It is to be hoped that current reports as to the number 
of people who have been condemned to death in Austria- 
Hungary are greatly exaggerated; but an official paper 
in Vienna, the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, has announced 
that up to December, 1915, there had been 1,045 civil 
executions in Bohemia and Moravia. These figures relate 
to civilians, but we have none regarding the decimation of 
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Bohemian soldiers, and none for the civilians within the 
last year. Even at a moderate computation these would 
reach a very high total. 

The Government has another no less effective form 
of punishment. Undesirable persons are drafted into 
the army. Whole provinces are punished in this way. 
The average percentage of recruiting up to the spring of 
1916 is known to have been 14 per cent., or in round 
numbers one-seventh to one-eighth of the population. But 
in districts which the Government wished to punish— 
notably in Bohemia and Bosnia~Herzegovina—as large a 
proportion as one-fifth of the population has been called 
to the colours. In this way countries have been positively 
drained of able-bodied men and any active attempts at 
revolution forestalled. 

Another method of punishment is the confiscation of 
property, which is applied even in the case of poor peasants 
and artisans. Instances of this method of terrorising the 
population are published daily in the press. 

It is not yet possible to give a full account of what is 
going on in Bohemia and throughout Austria-Hungary, 
for the frontiers are hermetically sealed. But it has been 
found possible to obtain certain official documents, 
which confirm the above statements and throw a glaring 
light on the internal situation. 

When Przemys] had fallen and the Russians were approach- 
ing Cracow the Austro-Hungarian Generalissimo, Archduke 
Frederick, sent on November 26, 1914, to the Ministry 
in Vienna an urgent warning against the Slavophile attitude 
of the population in the Bohemian countries (Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia). He denounced their sympathy for 
Russia, and declared that “they are having an intense 
and disastrous reaction on the army.” ‘The Archduke 
urged the abolition of the liberties granted by the con- 
stitution and the investment of the police and the military 
with full administrative powers, and, at the same time, 
asked the Emperor to invest him (as Generalissimo) with 
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the power of political administration in the Bohemian 
countries. ‘To these exorbitant demands Count Stiirgkh 
replied on December 7, 1914, with the impressive warning 
that the programme of the Archduke would excite and 
exasperate the population. Count Stiirgkh argued that 
the proposed measures were not necessary, since their 
aim could be achieved by means of the existing courts- 
martial. The Prime Minister said in so many words: 
“Never since the constitution has been in existence 
have the liberties of citizens been restricted to such a 


degree as has been the case since the outbreak of this 
39 
war. 


Still more revealing is the official summary of the facts 
on which the verdict against Dr. Kramarz and another 
deputy, Dr. Rashin, was based. From this voluminous 
document the following passages may be quoted :— 


The verdict in the Court of First Instance established the fact 
that Dr. Kramarz, as leader of the pan-Slav propaganda in Bohemia 
and of the T’chech Russophil movement, acted against his own State 
both before and after the outbreak of war, by consciously co-operat- 
ing with undertakings whose aims were the destruction of the 
Monarchy. Both in hostile and in neutral countries a far-reaching 
and organised revolutionary propaganda aiming at the destruction 
of our Monarchy by detaching from it Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
the Hungarian Slovakia and other districts inhabited by Slavs... . 

The methods of propaganda were : the publication of newspapers 
almost exclusively devoted to the idea of separation (La Nation 
Tcheque, VIndependence Tcheque, Cechoslovan, Cechoslovak), of 
proclamational programmes and articles in other foreign papers ; 
the formation of societies and committees to further these aims ; 
the organisation of congresses (Prague, 1908 and 1912; Petrograd, 
1909, etc.) ; and, finally, the organisation of legions of Tchech volun- 
teers in Russia, France and England and their employment in foreign 
armies. Moreover, after the outbreak of war there arose a series of 
incidents in certain districts among parts of the Tchech population at 
home, such as not only indicated a pronounced feeling of hostility to 
the State, but were calculated to hamper very seriously the successful 
conduct of the war alike in military and economic matters. 

The Court is convinced that it is to actions on the part of the 
accused that these regrettable incidents are to be traced which 
occurred during the war among a portion of the Tchech population 
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and which have seriously hindered a successful conclusion of the war. 
In this connection special attention is drawn to the circulation of the 
treasonable Russian proclamation in Bohemia and Moravia ; to the 
expressions of sympathy for the enemy ; to the numerous criminal 
proceedings which it was unfortunately necessary to institute for 
political offences ; to the fact that, mainly owing to the action of 
Kramarz himself as a Tchech popular leader, the Tchech deputies at 
the beginning of the war omitted to give the declaration of loyalty 
which was intended by various Bohemian leaders ; and to the poor 
response of the Tchech population to the two first War Loans, to the 
collection of metals, and to the Red Cross collections. Actual 
events, such as the organisation and employment of Tchech volunteer 
corps by the enemy, the attitude of many Tchech prisoners abroad in 
defiance of duty and comradeship, the unreliability of the troops in 
individual regiments, which repeatedly allowed themselves to be 
taken prisoners by the enemy without any need, the gross excesses 
committed by individual Tchech troops against the interests of the 
State and military discipline, which had most regrettable results for 
our operations and which by the help they gave the enemy produced 
a demoralising effect—all this in the Court’s opinion is the result of 
many years’ agitation by Kramarz and Rasin. .. . 


As an annexe to the above document the following 


official pronouncement was published by the Viennese 
newspapers :— 


The above extracts from the verdict merely give in outline the 
picture of the whole anti-State organisation whose development and 
effects the trial had laid bare. Unpleasant as this picture may be, the 
trial has, on the other hand, proved that only a relatively small section 
of the Tchech people and of its leaders has fallen a victim to this 
criminal agitation. It would, therefore, be a mistake to hold the 
patriotic section of the Tchech people which sharply reprobates these 
manceuvres responsible for the deeply regrettable conditions on 
which the above throws light. And this all the more because a true 
leadership of the Tchech people is now being established in the 


earnest endeavour to win back the population as a whole to the 
Austrian State idea. 


These documents speak for themselves; but a few 
comments may be added for the benefit of British readers 
who are ignorant of Austrian political methods. The 
whole case is vitiated by false assertions and misrepre- 
sentations. ‘The Panslav Congress at Prague in the year 
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1908 is adduced, for instance, as proof of high treason ; 
and yet this Congress was held as a public meeting, 
with the sanction of the police, like all other political 
meetings and gatherings in Bohemia. Again, the autho- 
rities endeavour to represent the whole Slavophil move- 
ment in Austria as the effect of the personal agitation 
of Dr. Kramarz and his friends. That is the official 
Austrian version. The Austrian police and officials are 
incapable of understanding to what an extent national 
sentiment and ideas have become rooted in the whole 
political education of the nation. And the same blindness 
or deliberate affectation shows itself in the suggestion, 
repeated again and again in the Kramarz verdict, that the 
national movement in Bohemia is the work of an irres- 
ponsible minority. Such is obviously the meaning of the 
reference to the declaration of loyalty which the Govern- 
ment would evidently like to compel the Tchech Deputies 
to make. Loyal pronouncements have been made at the 
beginning of the war or during its course by almost all 
political parties in Austria; the Tchechs alone have remained 
silent. ‘The assertion that some of their leaders had 
intended to make a declaration is incorrect and incomplete. 
Only the quite insignificant clerical party of Moravia pro- 
posed such a declaration, and it was not Dr. Kramarz who 
prevented it. Such, again, is the inference intended to 
be drawn from the allusion, at the close of the official 
pronouncement, to the “ true leadership ” that is now to 
be established for the Bohemian nation. ‘This is a reference 
to the Premier, Count Clam-Martinitz, and to the joint 
Foreign Minister, Count Czernin; but these men repre- 
sent, not the Bohemian nation, but rather the anti-Tchech 
policy of the Austrian official caste. The true leaders of 
the Bohemian nation are in prison or in exile. 

And the falseness of these suggestions, the shallowness 
of the whole official case—that the anti-Austrian move- 
ment in Bohemia does not reflect the spirit and the purpose 
of the nation—is unconsciously betrayed by the official 
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documents themselves. For they constitute one long 
confession of the attitude into which all Bohemian patriots 
have been forced by the policy and the methods of ascen- 
dancy at Vienna. They admit the “unpleasantness” of 
the picture: they admit the numerous criminal prosecu- 
tions: they admit the terrible losses of the Bohemian 
troops—though, indeed, they do not confess that these 
losses are the punishment of troops who are forced to 
fight at the most exposed points of the front. They even 
admit that “the population as a whole” requires to be 
“won back to the Austrian State idea.” How then can 
they continue to suggest that the Bohemian people are loyal 
at heart and only need “ true leadership ” to accept the 
domination of the German-Magyar clique? How then 
can they doubt that “the Bohemian nation ”—to quote 
again the manifesto cited at the beginning of this article— 
“* has resolved to take its fate into its own hands?” 


Ill. Tue Orroman Empire 


TTOMAN Ascendancy, which has overshadowed so 

many lands and peoples in Asia and Europe, sprang 
from small beginnings. Its founder was chief of a little 
troop of Turkish nomads who in the thirteenth century 
wandered into Asia Minor from Central Asia. The Turkish 
Sultans already established in the country let the wanderer 
carve himself out a camping place on their north-western 
marches—the hill country behind the Asiatic shores of 
the Sea of Marmora, looking down upon what was then a 
Greek coast belonging to the Byzantine Empire. The 
founder’s son turned the camping-ground into a State, 
and, taking the name of Osman on his conversion from 
paganism to Islam, bequeathed it to his successors. The 
Osmanlis are those who have carried on what Osman 
began—and they have been faithful to his ideas. In less 
than three centuries they added to Osman’s few square 
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miles of hill-country till their territory stretched from 
Hungary and Algiers and the Crimea to the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, and they won the whole of it by military 
technique. The Osmanlis expanded because they had 
better drill, better artillery, better military roads than the 
peoples they overthrew; and they have staved off their 
extinction by becoming ready pupils of those who have 
surpassed them in the military art. They have borrowed 
from Prussia their ability to fight in the present war ; the 
instinct for soldiering is the Osmanli’s one and inalien- 
able characteristic. 

No other military State has ever so remorselessly 
exploited its human material. Prussia grew by the 
conscription of the conquered. The Silesians conquered 
from Austria in 1740 were drilled to fight against her in 
1866 ; the Hanoverians conquered in 1866 were sent as 
canonen-futter against France in 1870; the Alsatians 
conquered in 1870 are manning the German trenches at 
Monastir and Pinsk. But the Osmanlis’ system was 
Spartan. They did not take a mere toll of years from 
grown men’s lives, but men’s whole lives from infancy— 
a tribute of so many children from each subject Christian 
family, every so many years. ‘These children were 
separated for ever from their families at the earliest possible 
age, educated in a military school as Moslems, and drafted 
into a standing army, fanatically devoted to their corps, to 
the Osmanli Sultan and to Islam, and with no other ties 
in the world. The Janissaries (or “ New Model Army,” 
as indeed they were) made the Ottoman conquests, and 
each fresh people they brought under the Ottoman domina- 
tion became a fresh recruiting-ground. The Ottoman 
Empire spread with a disastrous momentum, engulfing 
free peoples and destroying well-grown States—the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which had preserved at Constantinople the 
heritage of ancient Greek civilisation ; the young, vigorous 
kingdoms of Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, Hungary; the 
Roumanian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia ; 
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the Albanian tribesmen ; the Greek and French and Italian 
lordships in the Aégean Islands and Peloponnesus. All 
these were overthrown by the Osmanlis in Europe, and in 
Asia their conquests were as thorough and as wide. They 
conquered impartially, not only Christians but Moslems, 
not only Moslems but Turks. Their bitterest enemies 
were the kindred Turkish States of Asia Minor, especially 
the Sultanate of Karaman in the heart of the peninsula. 
When they had overthrown Karaman, they conquered 
southward and eastward—Armenia and Mesopotamia from 
the Shahs of Persia, Syria and Egypt and the Holy Cities 
from the Mamelukes, lesser Armenia and Trebizond from 
their national Christian princes. Their hand was against 
every man’s, and none whom they conquered became recon- 
ciled to their rule. 

Ottoman policy towards conquered peoples has passed 
through three phases, all bad, but each worse than the last. 
The first phase may be called the policy of neglect, and 
Sultan Mohammed II., who conquered Constantinople 
in 1453 and organised what he and his predecessors since 
Osman had acquired, may stand as its author. This 
policy regarded the subject peoples simply as raw material 
for the production of Ottoman requirements—tribute 
in children and tribute in kind for the Osmanli Sultan’s 
army, and peasant labour for the estates of the “ beys ” 
or feudal retainers whom the Sultans planted on the richest 
part of the conquered soil. Beyond these servitudes— 
which were as barbarically simple as Ottoman militarism 
itself(—the Ottoman Empire had no use for its subject 
peoples. They were beyond the Osmanli’s social pale ; 
or, rather, they were not, in his eyes, even human, but 
“ rayah ”’—cattle—who might foregather in any kind of 
herd they liked, so long as they submitted to be milked and 
slaughtered. Provided they remained docile, it was to the 
Osmanlis’ interest that they should shepherd themselves, 
and Mohammed II. encouraged the formation of “ mil- 
lets,” or subject national communities, within'the Ottoman 
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State. The “ millets ” (the most important of which were 
the Armenian and the Greek) were ostensibly ecclesi- 
astical corporations. At the head of each there was a 
Patriarch and Council resident in Constantinople, who 
exercised authority over their nationality through a 
hierarchy of metropolitans, bishops and village priests. 
But there was little trace of religion in the institution. 

The clergy were raised to power by the Osmanlis because 
they were the only corporate organisation in the subject 
peoples which Ottoman conquest had not destroyed. 
As the last national rallying point, they retained an influence 
over their countrymen which the Ottoman Government 
could not override, and, in return for the recognition of it 
they undertook to wield it as Ottoman officials. ‘The Patri- 
archs of the “ millets” were more than religious primates. 
The administration of civil law among their nationals was 
largely left in their hands, and their jurisdiction was 
supported by the force of the Ottoman State. In addition 
to this licensed measure of self-government there was 
much actual liberty among the Sultan’s less accessible 
subjects—islanders and bedouin and mountaineers. It has 
been said of this phase of Ottoman domination that 
countries and peoples prospered under it in proportion 
to their neglect by the Ottoman Government, and it is 
certainly true that all the good that has come out of the 
territory painted Ottoman on the map, since and so long 
as this territory has been in Ottoman power, has come 
in spite of, and never through the agency of, the Ottoman 
Government, and would have been infinitely greater if 
that Government had never expanded from its original 
restricted seat. 

The only merits, then, of Ottoman policy in this first 
phase were its indifference and neglect, which gave its 
subjects liberty to prosper if they could. But this phase 
only lasted while the Osmanlis were a conquering power, 
and their military machine, like every other that has ever 
been made, had a limited span of vitality. The invincible 
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Janissaries sank first into a hereditary militia, then into a 
privileged shopkeeping class. Their privileges were for 
their sons, and new Christian recruits became unwelcome 
interlopers. In the seventeenth century the tribute 
of children was abandoned, through the jealousy of the 
Janissaries themselves, not through the humanitarianism 
of the Ottoman Government. The military basis of 
Ottoman domination was sapped, and during the next two 
centuries the Ottoman territory shrank almost as rapidly 
as it had expanded before. A good government would 
have arrested dissolution by making life worth living for 
the subject peoples within the Ottoman frontiers, and so 
giving them a positive interest in the preservation of the 
Ottoman State. It would have granted fuller self- 
government to the “ millets,” more unrestricted freedom 
to the islanders and bedouin and mountaineers. It would 
have enlisted the warlike qualities of the Albanians, the 
seamanship of the Greeks, the horsemanship of the Arabs, 
the business ability of the Syrians, Armenians and Jews, 
the industry of the Bulgarian and Anatolian peasantry, 
and would have drawn all these elements together into a 
national state. Such things were done by the governments 
—military, too, in their origin—which created England and 
France. But between the Osmanlis and those they had 
conquered a great gulf remained, which the Osmanlis 
never attempted to bridge. As the Osmanlis were beaten 
in war, their subject peoples broke away—some to find a 
better life under other States, some to found new national 
States of their own, but all outside the Ottoman dominion, 
and only at the expense of its territorial integrity. Instead 
of conciliating their subjects, the Osmanlis began to feel 
that they could no longer afford to leave them the liberty 
they had allowed them in the past. The subject peoples 
must no longer be permitted to make the best of them- 
selves; on the contrary, they must be made weaker and 
more wretched than they were. ‘Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the complete extinction of the 
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Ottoman Empire was in sight, this feeling was framed into 
a new policy by Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 

“‘Hamidianism ” was the second phase of Ottoman 
domination. Starting with the absence of any impulse 
to build an Ottoman nationality, but facing the fact that, 
as Osmanli rule grew weaker, one subject people after 
another was awaking to a national life of its own, Abd-ul- 
Hamid decided to exploit these national movements 
within his Empire by turning them against one another. 
Instead of developing what was good in themselves, they 
should be egged on to maim and warp the development 
of their neighbours. All would thus be weakened more 
rapidly even than the Sultan’s own government, and he 
would be making the integrity of his territory secure as he 
made the inhabitants of it disillusioned and miserable. 

Abd-ul-Hamid reigned from 1876 to 1908, and carried his 
policy out. He ruined the “ millets ”—not by erecting a 
Bulgarian Exarchate, which was a just and beneficial 
act in itself, but by granting this Exarchate jurisdiction 
over populations which the Greek Patriarchate had a right 
to consider its own. Bulgarian ambition was stimulated, 
Greek jealousy was aroused, and the two chief national 
bodies in the Osmanlis’ remaining Balkan territory were 
drawn into a fratricidal conflict, which absorbed their 
energies for evil instead of good. By about 1890, Greek 
and Bulgarian “ bands” had been formed in Macedonia, 
which “ converted” the Macedonian villagers from the 
Patriarchate to the Exarchate, or vice versa, and back 
again, by descending upon them alternately and terrorising 
or massacring all villagers who held to the opposite 
allegiance. The Osmanli gendarmerie did not suppress 
these bands. They contented themselves with burning 
village now and then—“ for harbouring them,” though 
the bandsmen were the least welcome guests the villagers 
had ever received. As the anarchy and bloodshed in 
Macedonia grew worse, the free Balkan States were brought 
to the verge of war on behalf of their suffering fellow- 
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countrymen, and the relations of the Great Powers were 
strained by the fear that a Balkan outbreak might upset 
the balance between them. And both these catastrophes 
occurred within a few years of Abd-ul-Hamid’s deposition. 
The Balkan Wars of 1912-13, first of the Balkan League against 
the Ottoman Empire and then of the confederates against 
each other, were the direct fruit of Abd-ul-Hamid’s policy ; 
and the European War, so far as it was produced by Balkan 
causes, lies also at his door. ‘This was the Macedonian 
policy of Abd-ul-Hamid, and it was perpetrated simply 
in order that certain territories in Europe, which the 
Osmanlis had no more right to govern than those from 
which they had been ejected already, should remain 
Ottoman on the political map. 

The same bloodshed and anarchy, with the same purpose, 
were fomented by Abd-ul-Hamid wherever he ruled. 
Having set the Bulgars against the Greeks, he encouraged 
the Albanians to harry the Serbs. The Albanian tribesmen 
came down from their mountains and evicted the Serbian 
peasantry from their ancestral villages in the plains of 
Kossovo, while the Ottoman Government looked on, 
and the free Serbs beyond the frontier were unable to 
interfere. But the Sultan’s chosen instruments were the 
Kurds—a race of mountain shepherds in the eastern 
Asiatic provinces, whom previous Sultans had tried 
to reduce to order, but whom Abd-ul-Hamid armed with 
modern rifles and organised into “‘ Hamidian Gendarmerie ”’ 
for use against the Armenians. 

To rob and murder the Armenians was the service 
asked of the Kurds and the reward given them for it; 
and here, as in Macedonia, the policy produced bloodshed 
and anarchy after Abd-ul-Hamid’s heart. The Armenians 
formed counter-organisations ; some mountain communities 
broke into revolt. The Kurds were at once reinforced 
by Osmanli regulars, the fanaticism of the Turkish Moham- 
medans in Asia Minor was stirred up, and during the years 
1896-7 there were massacres of Armenians from one end 
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of the Empire to the other, culminating in a butchery 
in the streets of Constantinople. Before the Sultan had 
to yield to foreign indignation, he had killed enough 
Armenian men, women and children to weaken the Armenian 
nation for a generation ahead. 

Abd-ul-Hamid was overthrown by a coalition of revolu- 
tionaries from two of the nations he misgoverned, the 
Anatolian Turks and the Salonica Jews, who controlled 
between them the army and finance. Under the name of 
the “ Young Turkish Party” this cabal has ruled the 
Ottoman Empire since then. It is a secret committee, 
with branch committees affiliated to it in the chief 
towns of the Empire, and the Sultan, Ministry, Parlia- 
ment and Bureaucracy which it has set up are all puppets 
in its hands. This secret committee—of “ Union and 
Progress,” as it styles itself—brought the Ottoman 
Empire into the European War, in order to obtain a 
free hand for a new policy of domination, which is the 
worst of all. 

The first phase of Ottoman policy towards subject 
peoples was neglect, the Hamidian was attrition, but the 
Young Turkish phase is extermination, and the Young 
Turks are carrying it out at this moment by every means 
in their power. 

They are “ Nationalists,” but they do not aim at turning 
the territory still marked Ottoman on the map into a 
national State, like Italy or France or Great Britain or the 
American Union—States in which all the inhabitants 
of the country are willing citizens with equal rights. That 
may figure in the Young Turkish programme, but it is too 
alien to the Osmanli tradition for any Ottoman Government 
to undertake it, even if the Hamidian phase had not gone 
before to make it impossible. ‘The Young Turks know that 
no subject people will now remain under Ottoman dominion 
by choice ; the problem is to fetter them under it by force. 
The Young Turkish motto is “ Ottomanisation,” which 
means that Turkish habits, education, religion, and, above 
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all, language, are to be imposed upon every people within 
the Ottoman frontiers, and that those who cannot be coerced 
are to be eliminated. 

This policy is borrowed from Central Europe, where for 
the last fifty years 60,000,000 Germans have been engaged 
in “ Prussianising ” about 6,000,000 Alsatians, Danes and 
Poles, and 10,000,000 Magyars more than their own 
number of Slovaks, Ruthenes, Roumanians and Southern 
Slavs. The Young Turks have set themselves to impose 
the nationality of 8,000,000 Turkish-speaking peasants in 
Anatolia upon almost twice as many people of other races, 
the majority of whom are their superiors in civilisation. 
In the “ Report of Progress” submitted to the Young 
Turkish party congress in October, 1911, it was laid 
down that “ Sooner or later, the complete Ottomanisation 
of all Turkish subjects must be carried out. It is clear, 
however,” the report continued, “that this result can 
never be reached by persuasion, but that armed force will 
have to be resorted to.... The other nationalities 
must be denied the right of organisation, for decentralisa- 
tion and autonomy are treason to the Turkish Empire. 
The nationalities are a quantité négligeable. ‘They may 
keep their religion, but not their language.” 

The Ottoman Government emerged from the Balkan 
War of 1912-13 with a territory reduced to Thrace, Con- 
stantinople, the Straits, and the Provinces in Asia. and a 
population of between 20 and 25 millions (statistics are 
inexact). In this population there were about 8,000,000 
Turks, nearly all living north of a line drawn from Alexan- 
dretta to Van; 7,000,000 Arabs (Moslem or Christian) 
to the south of that line; 2,000,000 Armenians and 
2,000,000 Greeks, scattered over the northern half of the 
Empire, the Greeks mostly to the west and the Armenians 
to the east ; and from two to three million semi-independent 
hillmen—Kurds, Kizil-Bashis, Yezidis, Maronites, Druses, 
Nestorians, and others. Many of these races of the Empire 
were represented among the million or so inhabitants of 
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Constantinople. About half of these inhabitants were 
Turks ; there were 150,000 Armenians and 150,000 Greeks ; 
a handful of Kurds and Arabs; a strong colony of Jews, 
and an important foreign commercial population. Con- 
stantinople was, and remains, a cosmopolitan city. 

This was the Young Turks’ field for Ottomanisation. 
They have been dealing with it piece by piece. Between 
the end of the Balkan War and their intervention in the 
European War they dealt with Thrace, the only province 
left to them in Europe. In 1913 the population of Thrace 
was predominantly Greek, with a Turkish element round 
Adrianople and some Bulgarians in the mountains towards 
the north-east. A year later only Turks were left ; Greeks 
and Bulgarians had been driven out across the frontier, 
stripped of their property and their lands. If the Young 
Turks now claim Thrace as a purely Turkish country, it is 
well to know how and when it became so. The “ Ottoman- 
isation”” of Thrace is the most conclusive argument for 
expelling the Ottoman Empire from Europe as “ radically 
alien to Western civilisation.” 

At the same time the Young Turks began driving out the 
Greeks from the western coastlands of Asia Minor. They 
meant to “ solve ” their Greek problem altogether, and the 
kingdom of Greece was on the verge of a second war with 
the Ottoman Empire on this account when the European 
War supervened. As Allies of Germany the Young Turks, 
for reasons of common policy, had to give their Greek 
subjects a respite ; but, in compensation, they had a freer 
hand to settle with the other races than they had ever had 
before. There was no longer any need to stop at eviction 
and attrition ; they could massacre on an infinitely greater 
scale than Abd-ul-Hamid had ever dared to do, and no 
foreign Power could restrain them, so long as they had 
Germany’s countenance and military support. 

The Young Turks are using their opportunity. The 
extermination of the 2,000,000 Armenians is already an 
accomplished fact. About two-thirds of them were 
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“‘ deported ”’»—men, women and children—hundreds of 
miles, for weeks on end, over roadless mountains, to the 
semi-tropical swamps and deserts on the Empire’s southern 
fringes. About half the exiles reached their destinations, 
and have been dying there since of starvation, exposure, 
and disease. The other half died of exhaustion on the way, 
or were murdered by the gendarmes who escorted them and 
by organised bands of brigands and Kurds. A third of the 
nation may still be alive—the Armenians in Constantinople 
and Smyrna were mostly spared ; a certain number escaped 
by conversion to Islam (though this, for women and girls, 
involved entrance into a Moslem’s harem); about 
200,000 escaped to Russia and Egypt. These 200,000 
refugees—1o per cent. of the Armenians living under 
Ottoman domination in 1914—are the only Ottoman 
Armenians whose preservation is assured. 

After eliminating the Armenians, the Young Turks 
prepared the same fate for the Arabs, and they have been 
engaged on this since 1916. The Arabs in the southern 
provinces have been able to defend themselves. The 
province of Yemen, in the hinterland of Aden, has been 
in chronic revolt for years, and the Young Turks have 
abandoned the attempt to subdue its national rulers. 
The province of Hedjaz, which contains the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, reasserted its independence a few 
months ago under the leadership of the Sherif of Mecca, who 
is the hereditary custodian of the holy cities. But Syria, 
still held down by Ottoman armies, is being Ottomanised 
with might and main. The Syrian leaders (Moslem or 
Christian without distinction, for their common crime is 
that they are Arabs and not Turks) are either dead or in 
prison ; the next blow will fall on the helpless masses. It 
is the same method as with the Armenians—the same 
organised direction from the “ Union and Progress ” 
Committee at Constantinople—and it will have the same 
end, unless changes in the military situation intervene. 

The whole Young Turkish policy was summed up in a 
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sentence by an Osmanli gendarme to a Danish Red Cross 
Sister; “ First we kill the Armenians, then the Greeks, then 
the Kurds.” The issue resolves itself into a question of 
time. Which will be destroyed first? The subiect 
peoples or Ottoman ascendancy ? 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. THe CHANGE oF GOVERNMENT. 


HE outstanding event in the United Kingdom 

during the last quarter has been the change of Govern- 
ment. On December 5, 1916, the day after the fall of 
Bucharest was announced, the Asquith Ministry resigned, 
and two days later Mr. Lloyd George kissed hands on 
his appointment as Prime Minister. The change came 
about through the action of Mr. Lloyd George, who 


believed that victory might prove unattainable without 
a more vigorous prosecution of the war than he had con- 
vinced himself was possible under the existing Cabinet 
system or with the existing personnel. He consequently 
pressed upon Mr. Asquith a demand for a smaller War 
Council. In this, once the issue had been raised, he was 
backed up by the Unionist members of the Government, 
and, as the event showed, by a majority of the House of 
Commons. 

The new Government has involved not only a change of 
personnel but a change of system. Instead of a Cabinet 
of twenty-two, including the heads of all the chief Depart- 
ments of State, there is a Cabinet of five, in which none 
of the Departments except the Exchequer are represented. 
This “ War Cabinet,” which sits almost daily, is intended 
to devote itself exclusively to matters connected with the 
war. When matters concerned with any particular Depart- 
ment are under discussion the Departmental chief is 
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invited to attend. Thus Ministers not in the Cabinet 
are only called into council when their own particular 
province is under discussion, and otherwise must act 
on their own responsibility, subject to the control of 
Parliament. The Ministry, as a whole, practically never 
meets, and the traditional system of collective Cabinet 
responsibility is therefore in abeyance. 

The advantages of the new system in promoting the 
rapid dispatch of business are obvious: the small War 
Cabinet and the method of conference with selected 
Ministers are more manageable instruments than the 
larger body of yesterday. Its disadvantages are equally 
obvious. There is no regular means of keeping the 
Departments in touch with one another or of ensuring 
that the Ministry acts as a homogeneous whole. To 
meet these difficulties two new pieces of organisation 
have been devised, the working of which will be watched 
with interest. The War Cabinet, in which the old Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence is for the time being merged, 
has created a small Secretariat to prepare and record its 
business. The Secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence thus becomes the Secretary to the Cabinet, and 
is assisted by four Assistant-Secretaries, whose function it 
is to bring before the War Cabinet questions which 
require decision, and to communicate its decisions to all 
Departments concerned. The Prime Minister has estab- 
lished a similar small Secretariat of his own to preserve 
his personal touch with the Departments. The system 
is tantamount to the establishment of the administrative 
dictatorship of a small War Cabinet for the duration 
of the War. For this purpose it seems well suited; but 
it must manifestly give place to the old Cabinet system 
when peace returns and parliamentary life revives. 

Mr. Lloyd George also signalised his advent to power 
by the creation of a number of new domestic departments. 
Lord Devonport as Food Controller, Sir Joseph Maclay 
as Shipping Controller, Mr. G. N. Barnes (Labour Member 
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for one of the Glasgow Divisions) as Minister of Pensions, 
Mr. Hodge (a Lancashire Labour Member) as Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Director-General 
of National Service, Mr. Guy Calthrop (General Manager 
of the London and North-Western Railway) as Controller 
of Coal Mines, all occupy newly created posts, in some 
cases with wholly new duties, in others with duties taken 
over from’ an existing Department or Committee. It 
is too early yet to pass judgment on any of these new- 
comers, or on such other interesting appointments as those 
of Mr. Prothero, for many years land agent for the Duke 
of Bedford, to the Board of Agriculture, of Sir Albert 
Stanley, Manager of the London Underground Railways, 
to the Board of Trade, and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University, to the Board of 
Education. Amongst these, perhaps Mr. Fisher has been 
welcomed with the greatest measure of satisfaction, not only 
because his appointment raises wide hopes in itself, but 
because it marks a definite departure from the vicious 
system under which the Presidency of the Board of Educa- 


tion was filled by stop-gaps and regarded as a stepping- 
stone on the path of ministerial ascent. 
On the announcement of the new German submarine 


menace the Food Controller put the nation on “ voluntary 


rations ” of 4 lb. of bread (or 3 Ib. of flour), 2} lb. of meat 
(including bone), and #1lb. of sugar per week. The 
food problem is under the joint control of two depart- 
ments, the Food Controller and the Board of Agriculture, 
and their mutual relations are being watched by the 
public with interest and with some anxiety. The aim of 
the Food Controller has been defined as “to secure an 
adequate supply of essential foodstuffs, so far as war con- 
ditions permit, in as large a quantity as possible, at a price 
within the reach of the consumer, especially of the poor.” 
The aim of the Board of Agriculture is to stimulate pro- 
duction. There is here a real risk of divergent policies, 
and there has likely been some evidence that in a premature 
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attempt to fix maximum prices for staple commodities 
Lord Devonport has seriously increased the difficulties 
of Mr. Prothero. Still more anxiety as to the prospects of 
home production was caused when the War Office in 
January called up 30,000 skilled agricultural workers for 
service, offering men unfit for general service, women, and 
prisoners in exchange. This was at first described as a 
“ staggering blow ” by Mr. Prothero, but the action of the 
War Office has been upheld and in the light of the examples 
of France and Italy adduced by the Prime Minister it 
is difficult to gainsay it. British farmers, indeed, are not 
lacking in patriotism, but they have been seriously ham- 
pered in their plans by conflicting authorities and policies 
both as regards labour and prices and by the uncertainties 
of the resulting situation. 

The Director-General of National Service has announced 
the inauguration of a scheme of voluntary civilian service 
for all men between eighteen and sixty-one, and the appoint- 
ment of two women well known for their public spirit and 
ability, Mrs. H. J. Tennant and Miss Violet Markham, 
to prepare a similar scheme for women. The choice 
before the Government lay between the method of 
scheduling certain industries and occupations as non- 
essential and closing them down, leaving the workers 
affected to shift for themselves, and the method of calling 
for volunteers. The latter is undoubtedly the more 
striking and probably from the democratic point of view 
the more satisfactory; the inevitable disadvantages of 
dislocation are outweighed by the moral effect of the call 
for individual action. It is, however, noteworthy and 
perhaps regrettable that the first intention of making the 
new Department responsible for all recruiting, military 
as well as civilian, has been abandoned. 

The new Government is fortunate in its opposition. 
Mr. Asquith’s speeches since his retirement from office 
have been models of patriotism and dignified restraint 
and the general temper of the House of Commons has been 
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in favour of giving the new Administration a fair trial. The 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party, which was held 
at Manchester at the end of January, took the same point 
of view, and upheld by a large majority—larger than that 
which registered its support of the Coalition Govern- 
ment a year earlier—the decision of the Parliamentary 
Party to identify itself with the new Government in its 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Lloyd George believes in taking the nation into his 
confidence, and his speeches since his accession to power 
have been striking both in their simple and homely expo- 
sition of policy and in their appeals to patriotism and self- 
sacrifice. The general temper of the nation remains 
confident and steadfast. The submarine campaign has 
perhaps, with our prevailing optimism, not everywhere 
been taken with the seriousness it deserved ; but what- 
ever happens the nation means to “ see the war through.” 

Side by side with the resolve to win the war is grow- 
ing up in all ranks of the community a feeling that the 
end of the war will be the beginning of a new epoch, in 
which the mistakes and neglect of the past must not be 
repeated. More than ever men are being drawn together, 
and are dreaming dreams and seeing visions of a better 
world after the war. There is hardly a household which 
has not a war memorial of its own, which it desires to keep 
sacred after the war—some memory of a noble life which 
it would wish to hand on as an inspiration to those who 
come after. It is this sense of the need for preserving 
and consecrating all the best of what the nation has gained 
in the war which has led to so great a change in the public 
attitude both towards education and towards industrial 
questions. In both these spheres, as in that of imperial 
organisation, public opinion is prepared for a big advance 
on existing systems and traditions, and the statesman 
will be wise who takes the occasion at the flood. 
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II. Temperance Rerorm IN GreaT BriTAIN. 


HE outbreak of the present world-wide struggle 

was signalised in many lands by exceptional efforts 
towards a narrower restriction of the drink traffic. Russia, 
it will be remembered, led the way. On October 11, 1914, 
the Tsar announced his final decision to prohibit for ever 
the Government sale of vodka, thus surrendering at a stroke 
one of the principal sources of revenue. Three months 
later (January 7, 1915) the French President issued a 
decree forbidding the sale of absinthe throughout France ; 
whereupon the Chamber of Deputies, by a majority of 
more than nine to one, suppressed its manufacture for all 
time, a resolution which was subsequently ratified by the 
Senate. The Dominions of the Empire have also moved 
fast in a similar direction; and our last issue recorded 
sweeping measures of prohibition in Australia and 
Canada 

Beside such heroic treatment of this perennial problem 
the sober, tentative procedure of Great Britain may appear 
to casual observers lukewarm and half-hearted. But a closer 
inspection, while revealing peculiar complexity in the 
situation to be faced, reveals also that here, as elsewhere, 
a social revolution of the first magnitude has been in 
silent progress during the last two years. 

The evils attendant upon drink are notorious and many 
The remedies which have been under consideration fall 
mainly under three heads : (1) Restriction ; (2) Prohibition; 
(3) Nationalisation. 

The first of these, Restriction, is the policy which has 
been in force up to the present. But the times are full of 
change, and the other two have recently come to the front. 
It is worth while therefore first to look at what has actually 
been done, and then to glance briefly at the further measures 
now under discussion. 
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1. Restriction. 

Minor preliminary enactments, more than one outspoken 
utterance by the present Premier, and a direct persona. 
lead from the King to the nation (March 30, 1915) heralded 
proposals for the State restriction of the liquor traffic in 
war-work areas, Ireland alone excepted. These passed into 
law on May 19, 1915; and on June 10 a Central Control 
Board was duly constituted to exercise the new powers on 
behalf of the State. 

The Act is avowedly a special measure for the period of the 
war, and becomes inoperative within twelve months of its 
close. It does not apply universally, but is confined to 
legislative areas—to be defined from time to time by an 
Order in Council—which contain docks, munition factories, 
military training centres, and the like. Such areas within 
the meaning of the Act usually consist of one or more 
considerable centres of population, surrounded by a 
protective fringe ; and there has been a noticeable tendency, 
due to modern transport facilities, towards their wide and 
rapid enlargement. Thus the first area scheduled— 
Newhaven—extended only to a radius of a mile and three- 
quarters from the town railway station, witha total population 
of 8,000. The last area officially recorded (No. 27) includes 
practically the whole of three counties and sections of 
five others, the population affected amounting to 1,950,000. 
Other areas, intermediate between these two in date of 
proclamation, contain aggregates of two, three, five and 
even seven millions of people. 

It is true, then, to say that as Great Britain has gradually 
become a single vast armed camp or arsenal a larger and 
larger part of it has come under the direct cognisance of the 
Board of Control. To-day about 38 millions out of a total 
of 40 millions come within the scope of its many-sided 
activities. 

Within all such defined areas the powers of the Board 
whether restrictive or constructive, are drastic and far- 
reaching. On the side of restriction its aim has been to 
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discourage continuous drinking and drinking apart from 
meals. ‘The sale of intoxicating liquor for consumption on 
the premises is usually confined to two and a-half hours in 
the middle of the day and to three hours in the evening. 
Thus there are no facilities for drinking during the regular 
morning and afternoon hours of work. The hours for 
off-sales are much the same; but in this case spirits 
are subject to further limitations. Their sale is entirely 
prohibited on Saturdays and Sundays, and after the mid- 
day period on other days ; the object being to protect the 
wage-earners and to diminish week-end drinking. The 
sale of spirits is already totally prohibited within the 
scheduled area of the North of Scotland. Elsewhere 
they may be diluted to 35° and must be diluted to 25° under 
proof. Credit sales and treating in all its forms are strictly 
forbidden, with the single exception of drink supplied at 
meals; and clubs of every kind, equally with licensed 
premises, are subject to these and other stringent regula- 
tions. 

On the constructive side the Board has wisely recognised 
how often excessive indulgence is traceable to the lack 
of wholesome substitutes, whether in food or drink. It 
has been obliged to reckon, too, with the abnormal influx 
of workers into districts which are patently unequal to the 
supply of their daily needs. The maintenance of these 
newcomers in health and efficiency has been rightly regarded 
as a primary care. Hence there has sprung up, and is fast 
increasing, a widely spread system of industrial canteens 
where nourishing meals may be obtained at a reasonable 
cost. These canteens have been provided on occasion by 
the direct action of the Board. More commonly, they owe 
their existence to the initiative of voluntary societies 
and employers or to the encouragement extended by the 
Board, with financial backing by the Government. Their 
number (November 30, 1916) was 574; and three-quarters 
of a million war-workers, out of a total of nearly two 
millions, reap the benefit to-day. In the same connection 
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innkeepers have been encouraged, if there be need, to assume 
afresh their traditional réle as public victuallers. 

The Board is authorised, further, to acquire licensed 
premises, wherever necessary, either by agreement or 
compulsion ; and has already taken over 170 such houses 
in four special areas. Its recent purchase of the entire 
licensed trade, with two or three exceptions, as well as the 
breweries, in and around Carlisle may possibly establish a 
precedent for wider action of the same kind elsewhere and 
is deserving of interest. 

Conditions of space forbid any detailed account of the 
proved effects of the Board’s orders. It must suffice to 
state that its intervention has been invariably attended 
by a heavy fall in convictions for drunkenness; that a 
notable improvement is observed in the public order, home 
life, and general trade of the districts concerned, as well as 
in the efficiency, time-keeping and output of the workers ; 
and that the reports from Government departments, 
chief constables and other responsible quarters bear 
unanimous testimony to a marked shrinkage of abuses 
and to the oncoming of a brighter day. 

2. Prohibition. 

Such far-reaching and not unfruitful action on the side 
of the State finds its unofficial counterpart in the strenuous 
endeavours of the various liquor reform movements. These 
are pledged for the most part to the advocacy of the policy 
of total prohibition in the retail sale of intoxicating drink, 
either permanently or for the duration of the war. 

One such movement, a direct outcome of the war, has 
recently attracted much public attention. The Strength 
of Britain Movement, expressly disclaiming any connection 
with the Churches or Temperance Societies, was launched 
on its career by a group of business men in June, 1916. 
Its plea is for total prohibition for the duration of the war. 
The argument, briefly stated, is that the trade in alcohol 
is interfering, to danger point, with all the forces which 
should make for victory and ultimate reconstruction : 
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with the Army, by delaying the supply of munitions ; 
with the Navy, by holding up shipping; with the Mer- 
cantile Marine, by its continuous demand upon extra 
feet of carrying space; with the Treasury, as hampering 
the insistent appeal for economy; with industry and 
agriculture, because it monopolises the services of half 
a million workers, of very many acres of fertile land, 
and of an immense tonnage of coal, and creates a constant 
and heavy traffic both by road and rail; with home life, 
because of its effect on the womanhood of the nation ; with 
the national life, because of its subtly demoralising and 
degenerating influence on all classes. 

3. Nationalisation. 

There remains the third alternative, standing midway 
between the other two, which has come to command in 
recent weeks a measure of support. It is contended by 
the upholders of nationalisation that the path of legitimate 
progress has hitherto been blocked by an insurmountable 
barrier—the fact that a trade, admittedly dangerous, and 
immensely powerful in many spheres (political, financial, 
social) has continued until now entirely in private owner- 
ship. The best way of overcoming this obstacle to reform 
is, they maintain, that the people themselves shoud 
assume the direct management of an industry which so 
closely touches their welfare, so that all private and personal 
interest in the entire liquor traffic may be eliminated. 

The State would then be, as it has not been hitherto, 
master in its own house; and it is confidently predicted 
that trenchant action would speedily follow. Not impro- 
-bably a full half of the existing breweries and licensed 
houses would be found to be redundant, and the saving 
affected by abolishing those which were superfluous 
would prove of material assistance to the national revenues, 

The proposal is put forward without disguise as a means 
towards an end—as the best means of bringing about 
immediately a further great measure of reform. It is 
argued by its supporters that public opinion is not yet 
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ripe for immediate total prohibition, and that further 
restriction is impossible without settling the question of 
compensation. Nationalisation, it is said, cuts that 
Gordian knot by taking the business over as a going concern ; 
for it is certain that the fairmindedness of the British people 
will never consent to an act of simple spoliation. ‘The cost 
of State purchase in England and Wales has been esti- 
mated at between {250,000,000 and {300,000,000. A 
Committee of financial experts has been appointed by the 
Treasury to devise a workable scheme. The objection 
to nationalisation lies in the fact that it only substitutes 
the Treasury for the private owner, and that a national 
treasury is likely to be almost as much concerned in keeping 
up its revenues as the brewery shareholders. The advo- 
cates of nationalisation meet this objection by proposing 
a local option clause whereby any borough or county can 
compel the government to stop or restrict the sale of 
liquor in their district by plebiscite. 

These, then, are the main lines along which Great 
Britain is attempting to deal with the liquor problem. We 
cannot here attempt to express an opinion as to which is 
the right course to adopt in the circumstances of the time— 
further restriction, prohibition, or nationalisation. What 
matters is that public opinion should have become alive to 
the social evils which the drink traffic causes, and should be 
steadily stiffening in the direction of dealing with it 
vigorously. The drink problem is not a personal problem, 
but a social problem. It is not a question of whether or not 
drink does harm to the individual voter, but whether or not 
it does harm to the community. All experience goes to 
show that it does immense harm, and that crime falls, pro- 
duction rises, and social prosperity and happiness increase 
in direct proportion to the diminution of the national 
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III. IrELAND AND THE NEw GovEeRNMENT 


S long as the life and death struggle between Prussian - 

ism and liberty remains undecided the British people 
as a whole, will continue to regard the situation in Ireland 
first and foremost in the light of its effects on the conduct 
of the war. In their eyes, therefore, the most alarming 
factor in the Irish situation at the moment is the rapid 
diminution in the number of recruits obtained for the 
Irish regiments from among the many thousands of able- 
bodied men still available in Ireland. And no one naturally 
is more deeply concerned in this position of affairs than the 
Irish regiments themselves, proud as they justly are of their 
magnificent traditions. The black prospect which faces 
them in the near future was frankly stated by Colonel 
M‘Calmont in his response to Major W. Redmond’s 
impressive speech in the House of Commons on December 


15: 


What worries the Irish soldier much more out there than any- 
thing else is whether the Irishmen at home are going to keep up the 
Irish regiments.... It is not a matter which can be put off. 
The hon. and gallant Member knows, as well as I do, that if these 
men are not forthcoming during the next few weeks the Irish 
regiments, as such, will cease to exist directly the spring campaign 
is started. 


Such in plain words must be the military results of the 
continued disunion of Ireland ; and it was with this thought 
above all in mind that the House had welcomed the glad 
tidings which Major Redmond had brought with him from 
France. For the burden of his speech had been that in 
the trenches at any rate the unity of Ireland was already 
an accomplished fact : 


The troops from Ulster and the troops from the other three 
provinces of Ireland have been in pretty close contact quite recently, 
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and I think, without divulging anything which might be improper, 
they are at the present time in close contact. The officers have 
met, and the men from time to time meet also, and it is a most 
remarkable thing, perhaps not to be unexpected, that there has not 
been, so far as my knowledge goes, under any circumstances what- 
ever, anything but the very best and kindliest feeling between these 
men of the North and the South Anybody who knows the North 
of Ireland knows that it takes a very little thing on one side or the 
other to kindle the fires of trouble, disaffection and antagonism. I 
myself could not have been a Member for seven years fora district 
like Enniskillen without being perfectly aware of that.... There 
were those who said that the difficulties between North and South 
were so ineradicable that they would always burst out under all 
circumstances. Perhaps it is in the presence of a common enemy 
in the field, perhaps it is in the endurance side by side of danger 
sometimes and at all times of great discomfort and privation— 
perhaps it is these things which have had the result, but the result 
is there. These men, who in times of political heat may have 
been unreasonable in their antagonism and even in their physical 
opposition to each other, have recognised in the face of the enemy 
that they are brother Irishmen. 


And Major Redmond went on to point the moral to those 


who stay at home: 


Nobody who has seen the officers of these various sections of 
Irish troops entrenched together, no one who has seen the men 
passing on the road in the performance of their various duties, some 
of them with the green badge on their shoulder which I wear, and 
which is worn by all battalions of the 16th Southern Division, 
although it contains many Ulster men—no one, I say, can see these 
men passing with this badge on the roads in France and Belgium, 
in comradeship and friendship with the men who have on their 
shoulders the Orange badge, without being struck by the newness 
of the situation, if you like, but with the great hope which is in it, 
and with the lesson which it teaches, that, while these men are 
doing their best shoulder to shoulder in the war, irrespective of 
their differences in the past, recognising that this is a situation 
which has never arisen before, and recognising that this is against 
German domination—-nobody who recognises all that can help 
thinking that, whilst these men are so occupied abroad, suffering 
and sacrificing in a way which, perhaps, many people do not 
thoroughly recognise, it ought to be the aim and the object of 
every man and every party in this country to do what, after all, is 
one of the very best things that could be done for the prosecution 
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of the war and the solidarity of the Empire generally, and that is 
to settle the Irish question on lines to be agreed upon, and mutually 
satisfactory to the people of the North and the South. 


At the time this speech was delivered the new Govern- 
ment was in process of construction: and since it was 
generally credited with a capacity for swift and drastic 
decisions—the need of which, indeed, had been its raison 
détre—hopes were entertained that one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s first triumphs might prove to be the establish- 
ment of a system of Irish government which all parties in 
Ireland had agreed to accept at any rate for the duration 
of the war; the appeasement thereby of the existing 
discontent ; the renewal of the enthusiasm for the Allies’ 
cause which had swept through Ireland at the outset of the 
war; and a final rally of Irishmen of military age to the 
battlefields on which the issue is presently to be decided. 
Some, indeed, were sanguine enough to believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George had come into office with a settlement already 
in his pocket ; and it was rumoured that the terms of the 
bargain were the immediate application of Home Rule 
in some form on the one hand and the extension of the 
Military Service Act to Ireland on the other. The base- 
lessness of all such reports was soon exposed. On December 
19 Mr. Lloyd George made his first speech in the House of 
Commons as Prime Minister : and, when in the course of 
his review of the war problems confronting him he came 
to the Irish problem, he confessed at once that he had little 
to say. The ill-health, he explained, from which, as every- 
one knew, he had been suffering, had prevented his doing 
more than hold a preliminary discussion with the Chief 
Secretary. But he made it very clear that he did not 
under-estimate the importance of the matter: 


All I shouid like to say is this: I wish it were possible to remove 
the misunderstanding between Britain and Ireland which has for 
centuries been such a source of misery to the one and of embarrass- 
ment and weakness to the other. Apart from the general interest 
which I have taken in it, I should consider that a war measure 
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of the first importance. I should consider it a great victory for the 
Allied Forces, something that would give strength to the Armies 
of the Allies.... I wish that that misunderstanding could be 
removed, I tried once. I did not succeed. The fault was not 
entirely on one side. I felt the whole time that we were moving 
in an atmosphere of nervous suspicion and distrust, pervasive, 
universal, of everything and everybody. I was drenched with 
suspicion of Irishmen by Englishmen and of Englishmen by Irish- 
men and, worst and most fatal of all, suspicion of Irishmen by 
Irishmen. It was a quagmire of distrust which clogged the foot- 
steps and made progress impossible. That is the real enemy of 
Ireland. If that could be slain, I believe that it would accomplish 
an act of reconciliation that would make Ireland greater and Britain 
greater and would make the United Kingdom and the Empire 
greater than they ever were before. That is why I have always 
thought and said that the real solution of the Irish problem is 
largely one of a better atmosphere. I am speaking not merely for 
myself, but for my colleagues when I say that we shall strive to 
produce that better feeling. We shall strive by every means and 
by many hazards to produce that atmosphere, and we ask men of all 
races andmen of all creeds and faith to help us, not to solve a political 
question, but to help us to do somethingthat will be a real contri- 
bution to the winning of the war. 


Mr. Redmond opened his reply with a warm tribute to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s record: 


It is impossible, in my opinion, for any man of any party in this 
House to listen to that speech without recalling the past career of 
the right hon. gentleman and all that he has meant in the history 
of this country for so long—of the great labours and of the great 
ability which he has devoted to the service, not only of his own party 
but the House of Commons as a whole, and the Empire as a whole. 
Certainly it is quite impossible for me as an Irishman to speak on 
this occasion without recalling with gratitude his devoted labours 
for so many years to realise those ideals for the future liberty and 
happiness of my country that we have held in commor. 


Mr. Redmond went on to declare that the Nationalist 
Party was as deeply interested as any other Party in the 
speedy victory of the Allies: 


The new Government may rest assured, therefore, that on any 
policy which we honestly believe is calculated to speedily and 
victoriously end this war they will receive no opposition from us, 
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but, on the contrary, a ready support. That, however, does not 
mean that the right hon. gentleman will be able to count upon a 
blind, indiscriminate and unquestioning support from the Irish 
Party. Our attitude from day to day must depend upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Government. 


After this somewhat guarded promise of support Mr. 
Redmond proceeded to paint in sombre colours the change 
which had come over the situation in Ireland in the last 
few months: 


We see it in the absolute disappearance of enthusiasm for the War 
in Ireland, the strengthening of all anti-British forces in that country, 
the slump in recruiting, the profound disappointment and resentment 
in every Dominion across the seas. 


As evidence of this resentment in the Dominions he cited 
“the dwindling recruiting” in Canada and “ the defeat 
of the Referendum proposals in Australia.”* And,such being 
the state of affairs, he confessed that the absence of any 
definite declaration of policy in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
had given him “ the greatest pain”: 


In the general programme of energy, promptness, quick decision, 
is the Irish question to be the only one to be allowed to drift ? The 
enemies of the late Government were very fond of denouncing the 
policy of “ wait and see.” Is the policy of “‘ wait and see” to be 
the policy of the right hon. gentleman with reference to this urgent 
war problem of Ireland ? 


“ Promptness,” continued Mr. Redmond, “ is essential,” 
and he urged the withdrawal of martial law and the 
immediate release of the “ suspects ” interned in England. 
He further recommended “ a general gaol delivery ” of the 
sentenced rebels also. 

There were other conditions besides promptness which 
Mr. Redmond laid down as required for a successful 
settlement. In the first place the Government must not 


* The various factors which influenced the voting in the Referendum are 
analysed in the Australian article in this number. 
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attempt further negotiations with the parties concerned : 
they must take the initiative themselves and make their 
proposals on their own responsibilty. Secondly, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new attempt must be on new lines—* not 
on the lines he attempted twice before and failed, but on the 
lines of a united Ireland.” ‘Thirdly, he must not confuse 
the political issue with the question of conscription : 


That question must be left to a change of heart in Ireland. You 


cannot bring that about by attempting to make it a condition of 
doing justice to the people. 


Mr. Redmond’s last word to the new Prime Minister was 
one more appeal for promptness : 
He has the sympathy of all men of good will in the Empire, and 


all I say to him on the subject is, under those circumstances, in 
Heaven’s name, do not let him miss the tide. 


It is highly probable that, if he had not been prevented by 
his unfortunate illness from fully considering the question, 
Mr. Lloyd George would have announced the release of the 
“ suspects ” in his speech ; and Mr. Redmond’s suggestion 
that in that particular matter he had already “ missed the 
tide” evoked from him a vehement remonstrance. Next 
day, however, Mr. Dillon returned to the charge. Speaking 
on the motion for adjournment, he described in severe 
language the failure of previous governments during the 
war to make good use of their opportunities in Ireland, 
and again complained that the Prime Minister’s speech 
had contained no “ concrete statement of the action taken 
by the Government to improve the atmosphere in Ireland.” 
The Chief Secretary in reply confirmed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement that a full consideration of the question had been 
physically impossible ; and he protested that without full 
consideration no one could undertake the responsibility 
for the release of the “suspects.” The number now 
interned was but a quarter of the number of arrested 
persons whose cases had been considered by an Advisory 
Committee comprising an Irish judge, two English judges 
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and three Members of the House of Commons. As to 
this quarter of the whole—s6z in all—the Committee 
had been “unable to advise the Government that they 
could safely be released.” When, moreover, he had 
proposed that any of these 562 might be released who 
gave “a simple undertaking against acts of sedition during 
the war,” the proposal had been “ by common consent 
rejected.” Under such circumstances it was no light 
matter to decide on their unconditional discharge: 

You cannot make a wholesale order of that kind, which is irre- 
vocable, without making sure of your ground. You cannot do it in 


that airy way to improve an atmosphere, or to make a pledge of 
conciliation. The peace of Ireland has to be considered. 


The following evening Mr. Duke announced that the 
decision had now been taken : 

It has been, as I said last night, a very difficult duty to balance 
the risks of release against what I believe to be the great and almost 
inestimable advantage of limiting interference with personal liberty 
to the irreducible minimum of necessity. I have come to the 
conclusion, in view of all the facts within my knowledge, that the 
time has come in this case when the advantage outweighs the risk. 
I think (he added), I may justly express a hope that the act of 
condonation which is now resolved upon in response to so many 
earnest representations will have the good results, the results of 
unmixed good, which so many Irishmen have foretold for it. 


Every loyal citizen of the British Commonwealth, what- 
ever his race or nationality, must needs echo that hope, but 
its fulfilment depends primarily on Irishmen themselves. 
The crux of the matter is no longer a difference between 
Ireland and Great Britain, but disunity in Ireland. No 
one on this side of the Channel is minded any longer to 
deny that Ireland must have Home Rule for the manage- 
ment of her own affairs. The question now is whether 
Ireland under Home Rule is to be united or partitioned. 
And that is for Irishmen to decide: for no British Govern- 
ment will now contemplate coercing either section into 
a settlement it violently repudiates. There, in the 
briefest compass, is the whole problem: and in the 
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light of it Mr. Redmond’s advice to the new Govern- 
ment seems of little practical utility. For to ask Mr. 
Lloyd George, on his own initiative and without negotia- 
tion, to improvise a settlement on the lines of a united 
Ireland is to ask him to beg the very question which 
must be answered, and answered by Irishmen, before any 
settlement is possible. 

Mr. Redmond was nearer the mark when he spoke of 
“a change of heart in Ireland”: and more practically 
useful than a hundred speeches was the simple lesson 
which his brother brought from the Irish trenches. The 
war has taught us that the key to all our problems is the 
same. We have found that all our difficulties disappear 
just in so far as we approach them in the spirit of sacrifice 
for the common weal which dominates the trenches. 
The nearer men get in imagination to the realities of the 
war, the more clearly they realise the gravity of the issues 
at stake and the greatness of the effort needed to make the 
right prevail, the easier they find it to accommodate the 
differences—personal social, national—that divide them 
and to stand “ shoulder to shoulder ” before their common 
foe. Again and again this has happened in every kind of 
war problem and in every quarter of the British Common- 
wealth. At the outbreak of the war it happened in Ireland ; 
and on the morrow of the Rebellion it seemed for a moment 
to be happening again. It is still a possibility; but the 
sands are fast running out. Is it too much to say that 
the next few weeks must decide it one way or the other ? 
For only if the Irish people throw themselves heart and 
soul into the last great effort of the war, only if they 
subordinate their aims in Ireland, however just, to the 
wider needs of the great Commonwealth to which they 
all belong and to the common claims of all the world’s 
free nations, can the present deadlock be overcome. Only 
so will Home Rule for a united Ireland be feasible in the 
near future. 

London. February, 1917. 
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IV. Iretanp 1Nn IsoLaTION. 


O the casual observer it may seem that the last three 

months have effected little change in the Irish 
situation ; the only political event of any note which has 
appeared in the papers was the release of the interned 
suspects—an event so long expected as to cause little 
excitement. Irishmen who have been watching the affairs 
of their country closely will be justified in taking a different 
view ; it may, indeed, prove that this period of apparent 
quiescence has marked a definite step in the direction of a 
further separation between English and Irish feeling. 
The reason for this lies not in any overt action on either side, 
but in the apparent neglect with which the new Govern- 
ment has treated Ireland. 

When Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister 
Ireland was the one war-problem before him which he 
had already attempted to solve without any success. 
There were those in Ireland, however, who hoped that 
that would not deter him from making a new effort at its 
solution, and that his attitude in the House of Commons 
betokened an intention to set aside the Parliamentary 
unrealities alluded to in the last number of Tue Rounp 
TasieE and to proceed to a reconstruction which would, 
perhaps, go half way towards Sinn Fein and yet conciliate 
thinking Unionism. Such a thing was possible, if there 
had been time for it. But it appears that there was not 
time. Nothing whatever was done in Ireland to correspond 
to what was done in England. Every effort was made to 
render the Government of England a vigorous businesslike 
machine, without regard to considerations of party, of 
sentiment, or of convention. But the Irish Government 
was left absolutely unchanged. The effect on Irish 
opinion, which is largely indifferent to the war, has been 
most unfortunate. It is widely believed that the inaction 
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of the new Government was due not so much to the 
pressure of other war needs as to a policy of deliberate 
neglect. 

Meanwhile, it so happens that economic considerations 
have become the most important factor in Irish life. 
Perhaps that was always true, but it was not hitherto 
admitted. 

At the beginning of this year it became at last obvious 
that some effort must be made to increase the home 
production of food. Some Irish thinkers had urged 
for months past that Ireland had a definite part to play 
in this direction ; if she was not to be forced to provide 
men for the war she might be persuaded to produce food. 
She is well equipped for such a task by reason, on the one 
hand, of the investments in land reform made by the 
British Government and, on the other hand, of the foresight 
of Sir Horace Plunkett. Ireland should be, now that food 
is admittedly a munition of war, one of the great munition 
areas of the United Kingdom. 

One thing alone stood in the way—bad administration. 
The general disposition of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture—in particular its attitude to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society—has been a source of widespread 
dissatisfaction for years. When the preliminary negotia- 
tions for an extension of tillage in Ireland were being 
carried on, everyone hoped that a change would come. 
Mr. Duke gave some grounds for this hope: but when 
the scheme was announced it was found to be entrusted 
entirely to the same people who had controlled the policy 
of the Department in the past with no conspicuous success, 
to say the least of it. 

If there were space to examine the minutie of the 
Irish economic situation, a hundred small details could be 
brought to light—sugar supplies, army buying, potatoes, 
and so forth—in which the failure to extend business 
principles to Irish government is having its effect. But 
the fact that it is still possible for the co-operative 
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movement to be ignored in a scheme which proposes to 
deal with Irish farmers will suffice as an example. 

In Ireland the connection between economics and 
politics is abnormally close. The effect of the present 
proceedings is steadily and surely to alienate many sober- 
minded Irishmen from established parties. They see 
that the resources of the country are being mishandled ; 
they blame for that the English administration, and 
therefore they cannot be Unionists. They see that the 
Nationalist Party gives advice leading to the same result, 
and therefore they cannot be orthodox Nationalists. 
They can be, and are, increasingly discontented. Mean- 
while, Sinn Fein is rising from the ashes of Sackville Street 
as an economic force. It would be well that those who wish 
to understand this should study the Irishman, a weekly 
paper published in Belfast by a thoughtful extremist. 
They will find therein a complete economic programme, 
resting on the assumption that American capital and 
American initiative are unreservedly at the disposal of 
Ireland. A glance at the better known Dublin weekly, 
New Ireland, will show how highly the power of American 
opinion is rated in such quarters. 

There is no such thing at present as a Sinn Fein party. 
But there are numerous little groups each a trifle uncertain 
of the other, each groping for a policy. Their common 
interest will crystallise in this programme of economic 
reform with American help ; and because the help will be 
American and in no way English, they will use hatred 
of England as a sentimental appanage. There is every 
sign that in the rising generation this hatred will become 
real. 

The danger—from England’s point of view—lies not 
in the renascence of Sinn Fein. There will always be a 
rebel party in Ireland, however she is governed. It lies 
in the fact that Sinn Fein has got a good policy to go upon, 
which will attract to its ranks on the one hand all those 
who are threatened with starvation, and on the other all 
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those who value the prosperity of their country above party 
considerations and those who are disgusted by the failure 
of the permanent officials to further this prosperity. Many 
of these are to be found in the ranks of Southern Unionists. 

At this inopportune moment the more uncompromising 
Unionists have suddenly reasserted themselves by expelling 
Count Plunkett from his membership in the Royal Dublin 
Society. Obscurely unfortunate before, he is now the 
hero of a thousand resolutions and a candidate* for the 
Parliamentary vacancy in Roscommon. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Sheehy Skeffington, after having been placed under surveil- 
lance, has succeeded in evading it and in making good her 
escape to America, where she will add a considerable weight 
to the already formidable anti-English propaganda which 
centres round Irish-American politics. 

It may seem that too much attention is being devoted 
to the tactics of Sinn Fein and its relations with America. 
But it would be impossible to over-emphasise the note of 
warning. This is a crucial moment in Ireland’s history ; 
if England has decided on a policy of neglect for the duration 
of the war she is likely at the end of it to find a separatist 
Ireland which expects more aid from American capital 
than from the meditations of an Imperial conference. 
That the Nationalist Party recognise the dangers ahead 
is very clear from their desperate efforts to do some con- 
structive economic work and to regain public confidence. 
We have only one public utterance of any note to go by; 
that of Mr. Dillon at Swinford. His speech was almost 
hysterical, but out of it, out of the proceedings of the Party’s 
agricultural committee and out of the leading articles in the 
Freeman’s Fournal we can gather one very definite fact. 
The Irish Party means to have an economic policy of its 


* The result of the North Roscommon election was announced on 
February § as follows : 


George Noble Plunkett ... os > Qan 
Thomas J. Devine (Official Nationalist) — 
Jasper Tully (Independent)... nae = 687 
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own ; that policy is a revival of the old anti-grazing land 
agitation, for which the present scheme for compulsory 
tillage, with its alleged inequalities of incidence, will form 
the pretext. The land is the great magnet in Ireland, 
and the Party has never stood so firmly since 1903 weakened 
its attraction. It must be remembered that Sinn Fein is 
at present very largely a movement of the townspeople ; 
should it spread to the country districts the representation 
in Parliament will be rapidly changed. Hence, a sudden 
solicitude for the breaking up of grazing ranches in Tipperary 
and the granting of a minimum wage to agricultural 
labourers. In its way the struggle bears comparison with 
that which raged in Belgium between the Catholics and 
the Socialists. 

Two other developments—widely different, but each 
significant—call for mention. A body known as the Irish 
Conference Committee, composed of representative men 
of moderate views, has been created in Dublin, and is 
studying the whole Irish question from a constitutional 
point of view with the purpose of calling a conference and 
laying before it some suggestions for a settlement by 
consent. While little hope of any startling results is felt, 
this body has avoided exciting any violent antagonism 
and has shown that Ireland is not bereft of men who have 
more or less retained the faculty of dispassionate thought. 
This in itself is much ; and we may find in the conclusions 
of this body, which should be at least well informed and 
intelligent, the antidote to much raw poison. 

Secondly, Labour is reorganising its forces under the 
leadership of Mr. Johnsor, of Belfast. A Trades Congress 
was held in Dublin on December 16, and it passed a 
resolution to the effect that, if something were not done to 
prevent the un:evsing rise in the cost of necessary com- 
modities, Labour would be obliged to paralyse the means of 
communication throughout the country. Those who made 
this threat are in a position to put it into force. It is 
one of the most alarming features of the neglect which has 
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formed the chief subject of this article that nothing seems 
likely to be done to meet the demand formulated. Drastic 
measures must be taken if there is not to be by June or July 
a hardship which will put the sincerity of this resolution 
to the test. 


Dublin. February 1, 1917 


The Canadian and South African articles arrived too 
late for inclusion in this number. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Conscription REFERENDUM 


N October 28, under the provisions of the Military 

Service Referendum Act, passed for the occasion, 
the people of Australia, men and women enrolled as 
electors, voted on the following question: “ Are you in 
favour of the Government having in this grave emergency 
the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to 
requiring their military service for the term of this war, 
outside the Commonwealth, as it now has in regard to 
military service within the Commonwealth ?” 

It will be observed that the Referendum was in form 
merely an appeal for an expression of opinion: the vote 
had no legal effect—the affirmative would have conferred 
no new power on the Government, the negative withdrew 
no power that the Government possessed. In this sense 
the Referendum was extra-constitutional. 

The military problem which the Referendum was 
intended to solve was discussed in the last Australian 
contribution to Tue Rounp Tasizt. The Australian 
Government, with the enthusiastic approval of the people, 
had sent certain units to the front, and it was necessary 
to keep these up to strength by adequate reinforcements. 
The Government, on the authority of the Army Council 
in Great Britain, stated that reinforcements at a certain 
rate were required to discharge the obligation. Voluntary 
enlistment supplied less than half the number ; compulsion 
was proposed as the only alternative. The Senate was 
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known to be unfavourable to conscription, though how 
far it would be prepared to go in its opposition was not 
known. There are those who think that an immediate 
announcement of the policy of compulsion on Mr. Hughes’ 
return from England, and the submission of a Bill, or the 
promulgation of a regulation embodying compulsion, would 
have found the Senate hostile indeed, but unready to take 
up the challenge. In such circumstances it is probable 
that the country would have acquiesced in the decision. 
But whatever Mr. Hughes’ own policy may have been, 
such a course would have been too bold for a Ministry 
bound by Caucus traditions, even if its members had been 
in favour of conscription. Later events showed that in 
the Cabinet itself the policy of compulsion was that of a 
minority. In these circumstances a Referendum was 
the compromise between a surrender of the policy of 
compulsion and an immediate break-up of the Cabinet and 
the Labour Party. 

Those in favour of compulsion relied on the sense of 
justice which demands an equality of sacrifice. The appeal 
to Australians not “ to scab on their mates ” in the trenches 
was intended to touch the trade unionist in a sensitive spot ; 
and it was confidently hoped that the soldiers at the front 
on their part, who were undergoing the hardships there, 
would take very good care that others who were equally 
competent to serve should not evade their obligations. 

The case for the opposition revealed various standpoints 
in the course of the campaign. Avowed hostility to the 
British cause found no responsible exponents on the plat- 
form. It was not a part of the case of the anti-conscrip- 
tionists that Australia should not have entered into the 
war, and many of them were emphatic in declaring that 
they did not desire that she should “cut out.” The 
opinion that “ Australia has done her share ” was probably 
rather the retort to reproaches than either the spontaneous 
or considered expression of a feeling or a conviction. But 
there can be no doubt that with many the assertion that 
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“Voluntaryism will do what is necessary” stood for 
nothing better than a willingness that other people should 
make the effort if they cared to, and in the mouths of men 
who refused to take part in the voluntary recruiting 
movement lost even the appearance of good faith. The 
stock arguments of the Labour leaders were that compulsion 
was undemocratic and that it would be suicidal to bring 
into Australia the evils of militarism, which to them 
meant the subordination of industry and of industrial 
struggles to military rule. The opposition, however, was 
not a peace movement. Even the Pacifists, who were 
earnest workers against the Referendum, approached the 
question more from the standpoint of expediency than of 
principle. 

A sentimental appeal was made to those who had 
relatives in the trenches not to put other people through 
the same ordeal against their will. Those who were 
not liable for service, but voted “ Yes,” were painted 
as selfish monsters. ‘These appeals had an immense 
effect. Thousands of women voted “No” because of 
their acute sense of the horrors to which they were asked 
to commit the male folk of their country. The economic 
effects of conscription were dwelt upon by opponents from 
the point of view of the worker—the fear of a “ conscription 
of industry ” and the supposed design to supplant white by 
coloured labour. Little was said of the financial losses 
of the farmer or the employer through a shortage of labour, 
or of the heavy burden which universal service would throw 
on the taxpayer, but these exercised a big silent influence. 
The influence of organisations was immense. ‘The superior 
organisation of the Labour Party and the Unions told very 
heavily. The ranks of Labour and the offices of the 
Unions contain so large an Irish Catholic element that it is 
difficult to separate the Catholic and Labour elements 
and to assign to each its share in the opposition. In 
Queensland, at any rate, “ Irish wrongs ” played a promi- 
nent part in the campaign, and the violence of a member of 
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the Ministry was such that the Governor was compelled to 
take notice of it. The syndicalist association, “ The 
Industrial Workers of the World,” contributed to the 
campaign threats of incendiary violence, which lacked 
neither the will nor the means for their execution; for a 
series of fires in Sydney was traced to a gang of leaders of 
the organisation, since convicted of treason-felony. A 
peculiarly degrading feature of the campaign was the 
number of grotesque canards that were circulated mainly 
about Mr. Hughes. The chief of these was that his object 
in striving for conscription was to fill the places of the men 
sent away by cheap imported labour. It is hard to believe 
that anyone credited this, but it had great weight. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hughes made a false step in the campaign, 
which, on the principle ex uno disce omnes, was readily used 
to demonstrate his slimness and to discredit his policy, 
his facts, and his arguments. He had a regulation passed by 
the Executive Council by which every man who came to vote 
was to be questioned as to his liability to military service, 
and whether he had reported under the Proclamation 
calling eligible men into camp. If the answers were 
negative, his vote was to be set aside for inquiry. On 
hearing this, three Ministers who had been present at a 
previous meeting of the Executive Council and negatived 
che regulations resigned. The Regulation was withdrawn 
and the questions were not put, but there is no doubt 
that the attempt by executive act to use the ballot for penal 
purposes was a culpable error not to be excused even by 
the excitement of battle. 

The chief point in the discussion, however, and the one 
on which the Referendum was perhaps determined, was the 
question whether the men the Government proposed to 
send were necessary. Such a question, of course, implies 
an ignorance of the nature of war and its challenge to the 
civil life of acommunity. In war the service of every man 
is necessary to his state, all resources should be at the 
disposal of the state, and every private interest which 
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conflicts with the public interest should be sacrificed. 
Only by such methods can the danger to the state be 
rapidly removed and the normal social life restored. War 
with a limited liability is nearly always more costly than a 
war in which every resource is mobilised and thrown into 
the scale. Such an argument has, however, never appealed 
to any English-speaking community. Most of England’s 
wars have been wars with a limited liability. A similar 
hesitation to throw the whole of the resources of the 
country into the war was shown in the United States during 
the Wars of Independence and Secession. 

The argument which was laid before the country was 
somewhat as follows: Australia’s contribution can have 
little or no actual effect on the conclusion of the war. 
Germany is confronted with innumerable enemies far 
exceeding her in numerical strength and her downfall is 
certain. The Allies have great resources of men still 
to be called on; within the Empire there are vast popula- 
tions which have contributed as yet but an insignificant 
proportion to the armies. One is ashamed to have to 
record the use of this last argument. ‘The interest of 
Australia in the result of the war is so great that her moral 
obligation to supply troops is at least as strong as that of 
Russia and France. Her people, as the result of the 
occupation of a vast, fertile continent, are infinitely better 
off than these people. Yet the people of Russia and 
France were to be asked to fight that Australians may retain 
their superior standard of comfort. ‘That there should be 
Australians again who, while refusing to allow coloured races 
to enter Australia, should yet be willing to pass on to the 
people of India the burden of fighting for Australia was the 
most humiliating revelation of the campaign. For the 
honour of Australians it should in fairness be explained 
that these arguments were not widely accepted, and were 
rather in the nature of excuses on the part of those who felt the 
obligation to go but were determined not to honour it. The 
succeeding stages of the argument were more important. 
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The anti-conscriptionists suggested that the 32,500 
reinforcements which were asked for as the quota for 
the month of October were not required as such but were 
intended to form new units. They stated that Australia 
had 120,000 men in camp to reinforce five divisions, which 
was ample; and that a further 40,000 men could be 
expected by voluntary enlistment during the year. Under 
the circumstances the request for 214,000 men for one year 
was, they said, excessive, and based on a rate of reinforce- 
ment contradicted by all military experience. It cannot 
be said that this argument was effectively met. It was 
stated by the Government that if the casualties did not 
render necessary the reinforcements proposed they would 
not be sent, and at a late stage in the campaign Mr. Hughes 
stated that it was quite probable that only 100,000 men 
would be necessary within the year. But, as a matter of 
fact, the numbers actually asked for by the Government 
were clearly needed if Australia was to keep five divisions 
at the front, which, without any request from England, 
she had undertaken to do. The anti-conscriptionists 
seemed to have lost sight of certain vital considerations. 
In the first place, it was to be expected that the casualties 
of the Australian troops in France would exceed those they 
had suffered in Gallipoli. Secondly, the distance of 
Australia from the front makes it necessary for her to have in 
training at any time a large number of men. It is nine 
months between enlistment and the trenches; two 
months of this time being spent on the transports. It 
may be said, in fact, that to maintain the five Australian 
divisions and reinforce them at a rate equal to what 
experience shows to be their losses, we require to have in 
camp at any time reinforcements for nine months—that is, 
148,500 men. And in putting forward their far lower 
estimates it is obvious that the anti-conscriptionists 
failed to appreciate what the effects are of the length of 
time it takes to train a recruit obtained in distant Australia 
into a soldier fit for the conditions on the Western Front 
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and of the heavy losses imposed by the conditions existing 
there. 

In the absence of a better explanation of the figures than 
was given at the hustings, it would have been better if the 
case had been put on the broad ground that every man was 
required, and that Australia’s share should be at least 
equivalent to that of Great Britain. One of the statements 
that influenced the decision was palpably false, namely, that 
Australia had a larger proportion of men in the firing line 
than Great Britain. This estimate was obtained by com- 
paring the total of the troops enlisted in Australia with a 
figure obtained from some newspaper that Great Britain 
had so many men facing the Germans, ignoring, of course, 
the British reserves and the men in depéts and elsewhere. 
The way in which the case for conscription was put was 
disastrous ; for it enabled an answer to be made on the 
figures, and the numbers asked for were so huge that the 
married men all knew that they would be required in a very 
short time. In the result the fundamental fact was 
obscured, namely, that at the present rate of recruiting we 
shall not be able to replace anything like the number of 
casualties. 

When the Referendum Bill was introduced, the machinery 
for calling up the men was at once put into operation under 
the Defence Act, which enables the Government to call up 
men for defence, though it does not permit of their being 
sent outside Australia. This was necessary to keep the 
supply of men continuous, but seems to have been a tactical 
error. The whole of the unmarried men between 18 and 
35 had to register at once, and go into camp if medically 
fit. This gave everybody affected a practical example of . 
the difficulties and hardships they would have to undergo 
under the system, and it did not leave them time to get 
accustomed to the new life before they gave their vote. 
It was thought that the process of exemption would reduce 
the number of persons actually affected, and so reduce the 
selfish vote. But the exemption Courts were notoriously 
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capricious and the effect was the reverse. In fact, when 
they were called upon to vote, a very large proportion of 
the electors of Australia found that the measure affected 
more or less adversely their immediate personal interests, 
and they were placed in the position of having to decide 
between these very obvious interests and the less tangible, 
though just as real, national interests. ‘This fact illustrates 
very aptly the difficult position in which citizens who have 
to decide such a question are placed. The Referendum 
may be a good way of settling important public questions, 
where what is wanted is an expression of people’s views as 
to their interests. ‘The case is different, however, where 
individual interests may plainly come into conflict with 
national interests. It has never been suggested, for instance, 
that questions as to taxation could be settled satisfactorily 
by Referendum. The same objection applies where people 
are asked to support a constructive policy which requires 
sustained effort and varying kinds and degrees of sacrifice 
from different individuals. What is required in such a case 
is a knowledge of facts, a breadth of outlook, a capacity to 
separate oneself from personal feeling and interest, and a 
sense of responsibility for consequences which are not to 
be found in the average man and woman. Individual 
opinion is of little value unless it is expressed with full 
responsibility for the consequences. There can be no 
collective assumption of responsibility in the process of the 
ballot box. Responsibility can only be effectively assumed 
by chosen leaders who will initiate the policy, stake personal 
and political reputation on both the practicability and the 
necessity of the proposals, and face the consequences of 
failure. In the present case, Mr. Hughes refused to state 
that he would resign if the Referendum were defeated. 
The problem was a military one, and he could not disclose 
the full military situation and discuss the chances of winning 
the war and the exact purpose for which troops were re- 
quired. That being so, he virtually said to the people: 
“ T have all the information on the subject. I cannot give 
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it to you to enable you to decide the question for yourselves. 
I tell you conscription is necessary. If you decide it is not 
necessary, I will still endeavour to carry out the policy of 
the country and conduct the war by other means.” Mr. 
Hughes simply committed the question to the fog of 
politics, and the people consulted their own individual 
interests. 

The poll was taken on October 28 and the “ No ” majority 
as indicated by the returns published up to December 11, 
is 71,549. ‘The following are the particulars of the voting : 
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Majority forNo.. :. 72,549 
The distribution is curious and unexpected. The “ Yes” 
majority was not anticipated in Victoria, and the majority 
in Western Australia is surprisingly great. In South 
Australia the conscriptionists hoped for an easy victory, but 
were heavily defeated. In New South Wales, while fore- 
casts of the result differed, no one foresaw that the cause of 
conscription would have suffered such a crushing overthrow. 
The majority against conscription in Queensland is smaller 
than was expected. A striking feature of the figures is the 
way in which the people discarded their political representa- 
tives. In Victoria all the Senators are Labour, and all but 
one opposed to conscription, yet Victoria voted “ Yes.” 
In South Australia and New South Wales the Labour 
leaders worked generally in favour of conscription, and there 
it suffered its severest defeats. With reference to parties 
and sections, it is pretty clear that there was not a solid 
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party vote from Labour on the “ No” side. In every safe 
Labour constituency the majority against conscription is 
less than the majority obtained at the last election by the 
Labour member. In some City Liberal constituencies the 
majorities for “ Yes” were greater than the majorities 
obtained by the Liberal member against the Labour 
candidate at the last election. On the other hand, in the 
country, the “ No” totals are in almost every case far in 
advance of the Labour totals at the last election. This is 
especially the case in New South Wales and South Australia. 
It is fairly clear that an important factor in the “ No” 
victory was a large section, fearful of a shortage of labour, 
from the farming vote, which at elections usually goes to 
the Liberals. A considerable number of Labour supporters 
who were in the first instance inclining to conscription were 
eventually whipped in by the action of the trade unions 
and officials of the political Labour Party ; but, neverthe- 
less, many men who usually vote for Labour candidates 
voted “ Yes.” ‘The parties being pretty evenly balanced 
in Australia, the large country vote for “ No” carried the 
scale against the proposal. The Roman Catholic vote was 
very much feared by the conscriptionists, and was, no 
doubt, in the main hostile, except perhaps in Western 
Australia, where the Archbishop came out as a strong 
supporter of conscription. 

The effect of the Referendum decision on the political 
situation has been momentous. Mr. Hughes stated that 
the decision of the country was not a decision against the 
continuance of the war, but only against the particular 
means which the Government sought to employ. He 
would accept the verdict, and continue to prosecute the war 
as vigorously as possible with the limited means available. 
He would endeavour to obtain the necessary reinforce- 
ments by voluntary enlistment ; and, if this were found 
impossible, he would again appeal to the country. He did 
not resign. Before the polling day he had been ejected 
by the New South Wales Branch of the political Labour 
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League from membership. On November 14 a meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Caucus was held, and a motion 
of want of confidence in him was moved. After discussion, 
Mr. Hughes vacated the chair and left the meeting with some 
twenty-four followers. He resigned as Prime Minister ; 
and, having thus got rid of his former colleagues, he formed 
a new Ministry from his followers, whom he called the 
“‘ National Labour Party.” The remaining members of 
the Labour Party have called themselves the “ Australian 
Labour Party,” and have elected Mr. F. G. Tudor, the 
late Minister of Customs, their leader. 

By retaining office Mr. Hughes undertakes to face the 
consequences which will result from a policy not of his own 
choice. He leads the smallest party in Parliament and his 
Government can exist only on the sufferance of the Liberals, 
whose support will tend still further to alienate him from 
his old party and many of his personal following. The 
Liberals have not guaranteed their support. He is faced 
also by a hostile Senate. The feeling against him among 
his revolted followers is intense, and the “ Australian 
Labour Party” will stop at nothing to humiliate him. 
His power to carry out an effective policy is therefore small, 
and as his chance of scoring off his opponents is slender, 
his position in a general election will not be a favourable 
one. If Mr. Hughes had declined to continue in office, his 
opponents in the Labour Party would have considered 
themselves entitled, on the strength of their victory in 
the Referendum, to form a Ministry. If the Governor- 
General had been of that opinion and had sent for Mr. Tudor 
instead of for the leader of the Opposition, there would have 
been a great risk in placing the conduct of the war in the 
hands of a party so defective in leadership and so completely 
dominated by external organisations. This, no doubt, 
influenced Mr. Hughes in his determination not to cast off 
the responsibilities of office. But against this course 
there are the following weighty considerations: ‘The 
Australian Labour Party allege that Australia’s obligations 
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can be carried out without conscription. The country 
has agreed with them. The country therefore deserves 
no better than to be governed by them. They should 
certainly undertake the responsibility of making good their 
claims and facing the consequences. They have a majority 
in the Senate, and can therefore act effectively and have no 
excuse for inaction. This extreme Labour Party are very 
distasteful on other than war grounds to a large number of 
people who voted “No” on the Referendum, and are 
clearly in a minority in the country. Assuming the issue 
of the next election to be whether such a party should 
govern or not, and assuming that they had to bear all 
responsibility for their policy and the consequences, 
it is probable that they would suffer a disastrous defeat. 
The suggestion is undoubtedly a bold one; but it is a 
logical application of the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, and it is the only means by which the people of 
Australia can be made to realise the true character of the 
party which has defeated the Referendum. 

In its constitutional aspect the Referendum campaign 
is the culmination of a conflict which has been developing 
in the Labour Party for the last few years between the 
leader and the machine. Hitherto the theatre has been 
New South Wales, with Mr. Holman and the political Labour 
Conference in the principal réles. Now a national question 
has forced Labour both in Commonwealth and in New 
South Wales politics to a parting of the ways. Both 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Holman claim for the leader freedom 
of action in all things outside the party platform, the right 
to frame a policy and to administer affairs without the leave 
of either the parliamentary caucus or the external organisa- 
tion of the party. Their opponents would in substance 
set up the parliamentary caucus in place of the Cabinet 
and would bind it even closer by instructions to the party 
“conference.” But the cleavage has an importance which 
goes beyond constitutional or even political forms and 
methods. On one side stands an ideal of social betterment 
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to be attained through a process which, though it may be 
slow and gradual, is at any rate educative, and presents 
the possibility of co-operative effort on the part of all 
classes. Mr. Hughes’ abilities and force of character might 
have led the country, and not merely a part of it, far on the 
way towards the realisation of this ideal. On the other 
side stands the alternative of violence and the class war—the 
social revolution to be achieved not through education 
and co-operative effort, not by development of the higher 
human faculties, not even through the action of the state, 
but by the brute force of organised unionism with the 
weapon of the general strike. Tending in this direction 
are “the industrial unionists ” (whose conflicts with the 
politicals have been described in Tue Rounp Taste), 
the Syndicalists, and the “ Industrial Workers of the 
World ”—the last, open advocates of violence and sabotage. 
Mr. Hughes has always been at daggers drawn with any 
section which sought to identify the Labour Party with 
this outlook. He has pointed out with extraordinary 
power how destitute of promise a movement is which 
discards every constructive element and uses only the 
weapons of destruction. The present campaign has been 
largely a struggle between Mr. Hughes and these forces. 

The rank and file of the Labour Party, who have imbibed 
the set phrases about militarism, and were always led to 
believe that the International Socialist movement would 
abolish war, may be excused for shutting their eyes to the 
logic of facts and believing when they are told that the 
governing classes of all countries were responsible for the 
war. But the Australian democracy has never accepted the 
Pacifist doctrines or the teaching of the philosophic 
Liberals. The Referendum campaign was not influenced 
by these considerations to any appreciable degree. The 
Australian worker has never objected to use force in his 
own industrial interest. He believes in compulsory 
unionism and the methods it involves. He excludes the 
alien from Australia by force. He has never objected to 
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compulsory military service where the object is to protect 
him from the industrial competition of the Asiatic. He 
tolerated the “ direct action ” of the Syndicalist. For such 
men to use the watchwords of the Pacifist and the English 
Radical, even to use the arguments of the International 
Socialist, was a gigantic hypocrisy. 

But, after all, it is no use blaming a section for the result. 
The real discredit must rest upon the Australian people. 
It is true that a very large number voted “ Yes,” but it 
cannot be denied that this was very largely a non-combatant 
vote. The people have lacked sincerity and intelligence in 
their political life. There has been in the community as 
a whole no true insight into the basis upon which Australian 
security and freedom rest. Since the war began, with a 
few notable exceptions, politicians and press have failed to 
impress upon the people the terrible seriousness of the 
position and the critical character of the issues involved. 
Disasters were shrouded in a shallow optimism and the 
greatest moral crisis the world has ever known was met in 
the spirit of “‘ Business as usual.” ‘These tendencies were 
present in England at the beginning of the war, but they 
have been overcome there, and in her concentration on the 
sublime purpose of the vindication of liberty and justice 
in international relations England has reached a spiritual 
plane from which all sorts of great results will be possible 
in the future. Australia has not shared this discipline ; 
and when the call to a supreme sacrifice came she did not 
respond. The moral elevation of spirit which might have 
come as a product of this dreadful conflict will not be hers, 
and in the future her politics will be, to a greater degree 
than before, a dismal record of sordid strife. 

It is, of course, difficult for a country so far from the scene 
of action, a people who have never even been face to face 
with that silent conflict which has been going on through 
so many years of so-called peace, to realise as a whole the 
peremptory claims which righteousness, justice, and loyalty 
make upon her. Few other nations in history have 
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honoured these claims even as well as she has done. But 
few other nations have been so well-favoured as she has 
been, and no nation has been so completely and utterly 
dependent on the protection of another as Australia is on 
the British nation. Relying on the supremacy of the British 
fleet, Australia has been free to gather in the riches of a 
vast continent for the exclusive benefit of a handful of 
people. She has indulged in economic and social experi- 
ments of an unique character. ‘These privileges would have 
been impossible if she had had to face the world by herself. 
She has been protected by British arms, by the courage and 
skill with which they have been wielded, and by the heavy 
sacrifices out of which they were created. Such guardian 
effort and sacrifice have piled up a moral debt against 
Australia which it would be impossible for her ever to 
discharge. She could, however, do her best, but by this 
answer to the Referendum she has refused to doit. Relying 
on conscription in England, whose people are far less 
favoured, she refuses to make an equivalent sacrifice. It is 


notoriously difficult “to draw an indictment against a 


nation,” and, conversely, it is difficult for a nation to be 


collectively grateful. In all processes yet devised for the 
expression of the national will there is a strong tendency 
for the nobler elements of the national spirit to be lost. In 
some respects the attitude of Australia throughout the war 
has been admirable. The many thousands of her sons 
who have gone to the war have been well equipped and 
supported, and millions have been given by the public to 
carry on the war charities. No Australian soldier has ever 
complained of the hardships he has endured, none has 
regretted his sacrifice, or felt that it has been in vain. 
Australia has never complained of the statesmanship that 
led to the war, nor the way in which the war has been 
carried on by British statesmen. This much is extremely 
creditable. But the national will has not been strong 
enough to secure support for a policy which would enable 
it more fully to discharge its moral obligations. It cannot 
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be sufficiently emphasised that the broadening of the basis 
of citizenship which comes with democracy, and the far- 
reaching economic and social experiments which are a 
feature of modern politics, imply for their success a higher 
level of citizenship, a greater power of co-operative action, 
a more enlightened attitude to public duty than the states 
of the past have ever shown. If these conditions are lacking, 
modern democratic developments can but lead to disaster ; 
and the experience of the Referendum has revealed to us 
that these conditions are not present in sufficient measure 
at any rate to enable us to look forward to our future with 
confidence. Not only have we failed to honour our moral 
obligations, but we have been callous to the suffering and 
sacrifice of those to whom we owe everything. We have 
proved ourselves lacking in that faithfulness which the 
British masses have always shown to the highest ideals of 
the race, and without which the “island story” could never 
have been written. 

For our future as an Empire the thing has a deep 
significance. The governance of the Empire must 
always be a problem of extreme difficulty and complexity, 
and can only be solved if a very high level of 
political capacity is present in all its component parts. 
Australia has shown herself unable to rise to the level 
required. No more conspicuous illustration could be given 
of the evils of the present system in which the Dominions 
have never been allowed to come face to face with the 
realities of the position and share the responsibilities of 
Empire. The “ patience of England” can be carried too 
far ; and if, after the war, a clear understanding is not given 
to the Dominions of their obligations and responsibilities, 
and of the way in which they can be discharged, no satis- 
factory basis can be laid for the future of the Empire. 

Nor is it only the prospects of the British Empire that 
have been darkened by the Referendum. It will make it 
more difficult for democratic leaders all the world over to 
rely on the steadfastness of their constituents in times of 
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crisis. And, all the world over, military states will be more 
ready now to flout those states which have adopted demo- 
cracy as the spirit of their political system. 


Il. Tue Coat Strike 


HE coal strike followed the Referendum ; but after 

about a ten days’ stoppage the men are now (December 
8), with few exceptions, in full work again. Australia is 
gradually recovering from the widespread industrial and 
social confusion—a few more days of it would have meant 
an appalling disaster—into which it was plunged by the 
sudden and unanticipated stoppage of its coal supplies. 
The men have got what they want, at any rate for the time 
being, and the employers are to be compensated by an 
increase in the price of coal which will cover the increased 
cost of production. The public, relieved by the removal 
of actual inconvenience and impending disaster, do not 
appear to be critical either of the manner or the substance 
of the settlement. They have got back light and heat for 
their houses and places of entertainment, and power for 
their factories, and, so far as one can judge, they are not 
bothering about anything else. 

There are many, however, who do not so regard the 
matter. Personal convenience and industrial equilibrium 
can be purchased at too high a price, and they feel that 
that is what has been done in this instance. It is not too 
much to say that the whole story—the peremptory pre- 
sentation of the men’s demands, the course adopted by 
Mr. Hughes, the attitude of the tribunal appointed by him, 
and the flaccid, peace-at-any-price disposition of many of 
the leading newspapers and of a large section of the public 
—has caused a feeling of deep depression among those who 
realise the great moral issues involved. ‘They cannot help 
feeling that it is a serious thing that industrial demands, 
made in breach of a formal undertaking, in open defiance 
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of the law, and with complete indifference to the necessities 
of the Empire, should succeed by the aid of a judicial 
tribunal acting under the authority of the Prime Minister. 

This is not an exaggerated statement of the case. The 
actual question in dispute between masters and men was 
comparatively trivial, and in view of the greater issues 
raised has become irrelevant. The demand was for eight 
hours from bank to bank. The men already have this in a 
sense. All they were contending for was an interpretation 
of the phrase different from that placed upon it by the 
masters. In the words of the Miners’ Secretary, a con- 
cession of half an hour a day in nineteen mines out of seventy 
would have settled the matter. And the whole question 
was pending before the Arbitration Court. The men, 
through their responsible leaders, had given a definite 
undertaking that there would be no stoppage of work. 
The only reason why the case had not been heard was that 
this undertaking had been, and was at the time being, 
broken. The real question, therefore, was not as to the 
merits of the men’s claim. ‘There was a tribunal ready and 
willing to adjudicate upon this. ‘The men themselves had 
invoked its aid. 

Notwithstanding all this, an ultimatum was presented 
to the employers, requiring in the first place a conference 
on the subject of their demand. Much against their will, 
the employers, recognising the supreme importance of 
keeping the mines open, agreed. ‘The conference, however, 
resulted in nothing. The men then came out. This 
action was, of course, a clear breach of the law which forbids 
any strike on account of an industrial dispute. It was also 
a clear breach of the undertaking formally given to the 
Court by their leaders. 

After some delay Mr. Hughes summoned the leaders on 
both sides to a conference in Melbourne. As a result of 
the conference, it was arranged that the men should take a 
ballot on the question whether they would agree to submit 
the issue to a tribunal to be immediately appointed. The 
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men refused to take such a ballot. ‘Their demand for eight 
hours from bank to bank, in their sense of the words, 
represented, they said, their irreducible minimum. A 
further conference was held, and in the result a tribunal 
was appointed with a Judge of the New South Wales 
Arbitration Court as President with plenary powers to 
settle the dispute. ‘This tribunal met at once, and without 
any real inquiry gave the men what they asked. Nominally 
this was agreed to by the employers. In fact, as everybody 
knew, they agreed because they had to. 

The men returned to work, and the inquiry as to the 
proper increase to be allowed in the selling price, to cover 
the increased cost of working, is now proceeding. 

It is a melancholy history. ‘The law forbidding strikes 
has often been defied before, but never with quite the same 
disregard of every consideration of reasonableness, fairness, 
and patriotism. We have long given up the belief in this 
country that the law against strikes is an enforceable law. 
It is a little difficult to see how anyone ever imagined it 
would be. Unfortunately, however, our Governments have 
not had the courage to remove it from the Statute Book, 
with the deplorable result that the idea is growing up that 
there are two kinds of laws, which require different degrees 
of obedience, and that laws such as that in question here 
represent merely pious aspirations which no one expects to 
be taken seriously. ‘This attitude naturally receives a good 
deal of encouragement when the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth summons the leaders of the men who are 
defying the law to a formal conference at which it is agreed 
that the question whether the rank and file shall obey the 
law shall be put to a ballot. There are elements of comedy 
in the situation, but those Australians who care about the 
reputation of Australia are in no mood, since the Referen- 
dum, to appreciate comedy of this kind. We have got 
our coal, but we have paid very heavily for it. 


Australia. December, 1916 
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I. Tue Apvent oF Computsory SERVICE 


HE Coalition Ministry has worked well and has been 

subjected to little serious opposition. It has given 
adequate expression to the determination of Parliament and 
people to do their share in the great task confronting the 
Empire. The two statesmen who lead it are now in 
England. 

Each, in the past, was esteemed by his party: both now 
command the confidence of the country. Under their 
leadership in the early days of the war the people rallied 
round the flag. Thousands of volunteers drawn from 
every class and creed in the community left our shores 
to fight the battles of their country. Whatever of racial- 
ism exists in New Zealand tended to emulation and not to 
distraction. The Maoris answered the call as nobly 
as their white fellow citizens. They came from their 
forests and their fern lands and their farms. What else, 
indeed, was to be expected from the soldier descendants of 
those people who, fifty years ago, from their Orakau 
entrenchments defiantly replied to the British summons to 
surrender to overwhelming numbers “ No! the Maoris 
—men and women—fight on for ever, and for ever, and for 
ever.” 

And now, under the increasing strain of two years of 
warfare, we have passed from voluntaryism to compulsion. 
The first ballot for men for military service has been 
taken and upwards of 4,000 names drawn. Although 
there are some symptoms of opposition (referred to more 
fully later on) it is generally believed that, if firmness 
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in the enforcement of the law is shown at the outset, 
any resistance will be overcome without great difficulty. 
Compulsion has come, not because the country as a whole 
failed in its duty, but because the country as a whole 
insisted on every man doing his duty. 

The tribute paid to our Volunteers does not imply 
reproach to the men now being called up. Many of them 
have heavy responsibilities: many have been perfectly 
ready to do their duty as citizens, but have insisted on 
equality of sacrifice. No distinction in treatment or 
discipline is made between those who enlisted voluntarily 
and those called up compulsorily. Once in camp they 
are all soldiers of the King, and all subject to the same 
duties and immunities. 

The passage of the Military Service Act through Parlia- 
ment did not evoke any substantial opposition; and 
although the existence of a body of dissentients was 
recognised, they were regarded as a small, if not altogether 
negligible, minority. They comprise conscientious objec- 
tors, agitators always ready to fish in troubled waters, 
and some shirkers ; but by far the larger number are men 
whose dissent is based upon dissatisfaction with social 
and economic conditions ; and it is from this section of 
the opposition that trouble will come in the future, if it 
comes at all. 

It is proposed in this paper to deal briefly with the 
prevailing economic conditions in New Zealand in so far 
as they may affect or cause the present discontent. 


II. Tue Economic SitTuvaTIon 


HE outstanding feature in the trade of the Dominion 
since the outbreak of the war has been the great 
enhancement in value of all exportable New Zealand 
products. ‘There has been no great increase in the quantity 
of the exports, but there has been a phenomenal increase 
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in the prices obtained. The following table compiled 
by Mr. J. B. Condliffe of Canterbury College and published 
in the Christchurch Press is a measurement of the extent 
and influence of the rise in war prices and is highly signi- 
ficant :— 


Eleven principal exports of New Zealand for the twelve-monthly periods ending July 31, 
1915-1916, showing actual values and values when assessed at prices ruling in 1914. 





1914. 1915. 1916. 





Value Value 
at 1914 at 1914 
prices. prices. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Wool .. a 8,216,970 9,999,515 8,473,885 12,926,101 8,162,180 6,280,551 
Mutton, Frozen 1,824,630 6 1,699,673 2,698,633 2,075,583 1,092,839 
Lamb, Frozen 2,458,504 1,837,354 2,825,537 2,480,801 585,264 
Beef, Frozen .. 637,102 941,570 2,084,920 1,426,177 1,084,259 
Butter .. oe 2,220,374 ‘ 2,204,766 2,816,351 2,189,803 754,164 
Cheese... 2,326,983 8 2,244,231 3,380,427 | 2,825,809 696,904 
Hides .. ae 341,543 365,063 648,846 500,495 209,128 
Tallow .. as 687,415 697,611 731,076 540,640 195,748 
Phormium .. 570,077 394,381 830,483 631,750 185,899 
Timber... 393,775 355,325 386,640 376,440 9,761 
Gold .. Ae 1,433,585 355,882 355,882 2,203,212 2,203,212 i 





21,110,958 | 22,545,922 | 19,570,741 | 31,532,226 | 23,412,890 | 11,094,517 





























The eleven exports dealt with are representative and 
account for just over 90% of the principal exports. Details 
of the remaining exports are not readily available, but 
they do not affect the general result. 

The figures of the deposits with the Banks of Issue 
in the Dominion tell the same tale. They are :— 


Year Deposits. 
Quarterly average 1913 % = £25,733,187 
Quarterly average 1914 ‘3 ass a £27,640,507 
June quarter .. 1915 in a . £31,433,653 
June quarter .. 1916 i : : £38,523,448 


Attention may now be directed to the ownership or 
control of those primary products whose value has been 
so much increased by the war. 

There are in New Zealand, according to the last available 
returns, 73,826 holders of land in areas of one acre and 
upwards. Of the total holdings amounting to 40,238,126 
acres, 16,551,697 are held on a freehold tenure and the 
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remaining 23,686,429 acres are held under leases from the 
Crown or from the Natives or from Public Bodies. The 
rate of interest payable on money lent on First Mortgage 
has not been affected by the war and remains at 54%. 
The rents payable by the leaseholders remain in the 
great majority of cases on a pre-war footing. Land 
holders therefore, have not materially suffered by increase 
in interest or rent, but the profits of production have 
doubtless been affected by increased cost of production, 
chiefly in the direction of higher wages and a higher cost 
of living. Making every allowance, however, it is un- 
deniable that much the greater part of the added wealth 
has been received by the holders of land and those whose 
avocations are ancillary to land holding. 

Before leaving this aspect of the economic situation, it 
should be noted that within the last few weeks the British 
Government has purchased the whole of the exportable 
clip of 1916-17 wool at a price approximating 55% higher 
than prices ruling immediately before the war. This 
huge deal was arranged satisfactorily and without much 
friction, considering the numerous adjustments and con- 
ciliations necessary not only with the wool growers, but 
with the various interested financial institutions, brokers, 
agents, warehousemen, valuers and wool scourers. The 
British authorities had previously acquired the total 
export of New Zealand mutton and lamb, so that they 
now own the entire carcase, and the Dominion sheep 
farmer is more or less in the situation of an Agister of the 
Imperial live stock. 

So much for the production of commodities and their 


export. The following are the import figures for the 
first nine months of 1916 :— 


Imports. 
9 months ending September joth, 1916 —.j .» £19,488,499 
” ry) ” 1915 a .» £16,140,206 


— 


Increase .. £3,348,293 
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The two contributing causes of this increase are a rise of 
prices and a rise of purchasing power owing to the pros- 
perous condition of the country. An examination of 
the items published in the Government Statistician’s 
return exemplifies the operation of these two factors. 
The increases are mainly in articles of luxury, and in 
drapery and soft goods, while the influence of the war is 
apparent in the diminished importation of such articles 
as oil engines, obtained now from Britain with difficulty, 
and of grass seeds, much of which normally come from enemy 
countries. 

The balance of trade shows a largely increased excess 
of exports over imports compared with pre-war condi- 
tions, as the following table shows :— 


Year. Excess of Exports over 
Imports (excluding specie). 
1913 #3 es “ £1,156,731 
1914 ae Re ua 5,109,698 
1915 oa a * 10,772,102 
9 months 1916 - - i 9,127,434 
9g months I915 oe is ‘s 5,055,019 


The war is costing New Zealand upwards of {1,000,000 
a month and this money is partly spent in the Dominion 
and partly in maintaining our troops abroad. Of the excess 
of exports over imports a considerable portion represents 
payments made to maintain these troops overseas and a 
considerable portion has been invested locally in the 
war loan, whereof upwards of {10,000,000 has been raised 
in the Dominion. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in this period of unexampled 
economic prosperity the profits made, although to some 
extent diffused throughout the community, find their 
way to those controlling or interested in the industries 
of primary production; and further, that little or no 
endeavour is being made to control private extravagance. 
It may be added that, in the opinion of many, now is the 
time, and the profits are the fund, and taxation is the 
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instrument, for keeping the country on a sound financial 
footing, and that the policy of borrowing for the war is 
fraught with danger. 


III. Tue “ Conscription or WEALTH ” Cry 


EFERENCE has been made in an earlier part of this 

paper to the activities of the anti-conscriptionists. 
The anti-conscripticnist looking around for any available 
element of discontent attaches himself here, as elsewhere, 
to that movement compendiously called “ labour unrest,” 
which is primarily directed against the capitalist and the 
landowner. The cry for conscription of wealth is made 
by many who are determined whatever happens to avoid, 
if they can, personal conscription or indeed patriotic 
service in any shape. 

Now, no class in the community bears its share of per- 
sonal sacrifice more readily by sending its men to the 
front than the landowners and farmers. But the duty 
of maintaining and developing our farm production for 
the use of the Empire frequently renders it necessary that 
skilled shepherds, sheep musterers, and farmers should be 
exempted from military service. The exemption of a 
farm hand is frequently just as necessary as that of a 
coal miner or a seaman, whose duty of stopping at home 
is acknowledged by all classes. Nevertheless, the claim 
for exemption of a farmer’s son, and particularly of a 
wealthy farmer’s son, is resented; and the cases where it 
is unjustifiably and unsuccessfully attempted, although 
few, obtain an evil conspicuousness. A farmer’s exempted 
son is regarded as having it both ways. He enjoys per- 
sonal safety under the paternal roof and benefits from the 
paternal profits. Furthermore, the resentment is increased 
by the constantly rising prices charged to the community 
for farmers’ produce, and it reaches fever heat when some 
indiscreet farmer at a Farmers’ Union or other gathering 
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denounces the Administration for attempting to clip 
these rising prices. 

The result of the Australian Conscription Referendum 
and the great Coal Miners’ Strike in New South Wales 
have inspired the anti-conscriptionists with hopes. The 
New Zealand Transportation Workers’ Federation, refusing 
to accept an Industrial Arbitration Court Award, was on 
the verge of a strike and was conciliated by concession. 
A strike of the miners in one of the largest of our coal 
mines, the Blackball Mine in Westland, has occurred 
and is still unsettled. The strikers place in the forefront 
of their grievances the absence of a Referendum on the 
Conscription issue. The Blackball strike indeed shows 
signs of spreading to other coal mines, although it has 
been disowned by the executive of the New Zealand Coal 
Miners’ Federation. The Ministry, recognising the gravity 
of a coal strike at the present juncture, has announced that 
facilities will be afforded to coal miners drawn in the 
ballot to apply for exemption to the Military Service 
Appeal Board.* Later on, it was announced that shearers 
and slaughtermen desiring exemption can make application 
through the Secretaries of their Unions. 

Having regard, therefore, to the legitimate grievances 
of those who are not profiting by the war and to the labour 
menace, two things are absolutely necessary for the success 
of the Compulsory Military Service system and the per- 
formance by the Dominion of its duty, namely, resolution 
on the part of the Government and adequate measures for 
the removal of grievances. Those members of the Min- 
istry who have been tried in the past have proved them- 
selves not lacking in resolution. We proceed, therefore, to 
consider what measures the Government has hitherto 
adopted for the redress of grievances. 


* The example of the Blackball miners was only followed at three small 


mines. Failing to obtain further support, the strikers all resumed work 
on December 11. 


FF 
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IV. Tue GovernMENT REMEDIES AND PALLIATIVES 


HE Government has with no great success adopted 

two methods in endeavouring to grapple with the 
problems occasioned by the accumulation of war wealth by 
individuals and the increased cost of living occasioned by 
the war—taxation and regulation. It may be accepted 
as axiomatic that no one should be enriched by the war, 
but it can safely be said that we have not yet attained a 
standard of ethics where a man so enriched is regarded 
as disgraced. 

The Government when it legislated to tax excess profits 
to the extent of 45% was confronted with many difficulties. 
Some arose out of the conditions of anew country. Others 
arose owing to the previous existence of two distinct 
systems of direct taxation, one the system of taxing in- 
comes arising from all other sources than freehold land 
and mortgages and the other the system of taxing the 
capital value of freehold land and mortgages independently 
of the income derivable from them or of their productivity. 
The taxation of frecholds had its origin in the Radical past, 
when the large landowner was recognised as fair game. 
The freeholder was saved from financial extinction by the 
fortunate application of refrigeration to two of the leading 
products of the land, meat and dairy produce. When, 
therefore, Parliament decided to tax excess profits, there 
was an entire absence of data concerning profits or income 
made by freeholders. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment was obliged to resort to empirical methods, and by the 
irony of fate the contemned freeholder in many instances 
found himself much more fortunately situated than the 
hitherto protected Crown leaseholder. Many other anoma- 
lies were discovered; and the legislation was only saved 
from general opprobrium by the tactfulness of the Chief 
Commissioner of Taxes, who was invested with wide 
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discretionary powers and who made a special tour of the 
Dominion interviewing taxpayers. A war profit should, 
however, be capable of legislative ascertainment, and it 
should not be beyond the wit of Parliament to devise a 
means of reaching it. 

As regards the second method adopted by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the economic problem, namely 
regulation, it is certain that the regulations which have 
provoked the most bitter feeling have been those fixing 
the wholesale price of butter at 1s. 5d. per pound and 
prohibiting the export of butter or cheese unless manu- 
factured at a factory holding an export license, which is 
granted only upon the terms that the license holder pay 
the Crown ?d. per pound of butter fat used in the manu- 
facture of butter or cheese at the factory. The money so 
received becomes distributable, after payment of expenses, 
to holders of export licenses as compensation for loss made 
by them in selling butter for home consumption instead 
of export. The validity of the regulations was unsuccess- 
fully attacked in the Supreme Court, on the ground that 
the license fee was in its essence a tax, and that a tax 
cannot be imposed except by legislative authority. The 
majority of the Court was of opinion that authority to 
levy a fee could reasonably be inferred from the language 
of the Statute under which the regulations were made. 
The Chief Justice (Sir R, Stout) dissented, and in the course 
of an elaborate judgment likened the action of the Execu- 
tive to the imposition of Ship money without legislative 
warrant by the Stuart Monarchy. Doubtless in the 
present crisis the tendency of the judiciary is to uphold the 
Executive, and it may be that a distinction can be drawn 
between the conduct of a Monarchy claiming Divine 
Right and that of an executive body appointed by Parlia- 
ment and ultimately answerable to the people. Outside 
of the Law Courts, however, the objection to the license 
fee is based upon the broader ground that it is not levied 
for war purposes at all, but is an uniust enrichment of the 
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consumer at the expense of the producer of one particular 
product. The local price of butter is not in icself a question 
of the first order of importance, but the principle once 
established is likely to spread. If the exigencies of the 
situation call for it, regulation and state-control during the 
war are inevitable, and the action of the Imperial Parliament 
can be invoked as a precedent, if a precedent be wanted. 
The New Zealand Board of Trade, on whose Report the 
butter-fat regulations were framed, had previously made 
exhaustive enquiries into the prices of wheat, flour and 
bread, and had made a distinctly advantageous arrangement 
for the Dominion with the Colonial Sugar Company 
regarding the price at which sugar was to be sold in New 
Zealand. Its services, therefore, are likely to be utilised 
by the Government in any future attempt at price control. 

So far then, the Government measures have proved to be 
palliative rather than remedial. With the prolongation of 
the war drastic efforts will inevitably be made to 
extinguish war profits completely and to control prices. 
Whether these aims are capable of achievement remains 
to be seen. 


Voluntaryism, Compulsion, Labour unrest, heroism, 
“ profiteering,” each for the moment occupies our attention 
and then recedes. One thing is certain and enduring. 
Out of all this conflict and contention a Nationality 
is rapidly emerging. Hitherto, the people of these 
Islands, much occupied with their flocks and herds, living 
prosperously on their fertile lands, and more remote than 
any other white people from the great centres of civilisa- 
tion, had not unnaturally developed in their isolation 
a certain provinciality of character. Especially was ‘this 
noticeable in the New Zealand born. With the war, 
they have awakened and found themselves. They find 
themselves an integral part of a great Commonwealth of 
Nations, approximating more closely in habits and modes of 
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life to the inhabitants of the British Isles than to those 
of their sister Dominions, yet with an individuality of 
their own. As the vacant places become filled up, as 
under pressure of population the mountains and the 
forest lands become occupied, other influences will arise 
in national development. Meanwhile, in the country’s 
short history, nothing has so influenced the national 
character as this great war experience. While affection 
for their island homes is more intense than ever, contact 
with the soldiers of the Empire and of France is affecting 
the outlook of the young New Zealanders. The nation 
is receiving a new moulding and a new spirituality. 


New Zealand. December. 1916. 
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